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MAID OF MONA. 


THE 


By Leon Lewis. 
———_>—_—_—_— 
CHAPTER XXIV 
THE LOVERS IN CLOSE QUARTERS, 
‘Tis man’s pride, 
His highest, worthiest, noblest boast, 
The privilege he prizes most, 
To stand by helpless woman's side. 

Mrs. Holford. 

Tue position of Captain Wynne aboard of Fear- 
Dought’s vessel, where he had so daringly taken up 
his quarters, with the hope of rescuing Mona, was 
suficiently dangerous to be exciting. 
The smugglers being numerous and busy, hurrying 
and fro, setting sail and making all secure, he was 
every instant in danger of being discovered by them. 
They passed repeatedly, several of them within a few 
yards of the boat behind which he had concealed him- 
liso near that they must have seen him if the 
a had been less intense or if they had been less 


_ He had provided himself with provisions and tools, 
pec a0 augur, presuming that he might find it 
ble to sink the schooner, boring a hole in her 
"om the hold, where he had intended to conceal him- 
‘i, aud he bad also armed himself with a pair of 
pistols and a knife; but what could one man do 
‘gainst 80 many ? 
Bn disguised himself in a coarse garb, and put 
eck ,- se beard; but a black sheep in the midst of a 
ee white ones would not have sooner attracted 
me . than he would have done in the midst of the 
Seni ers: he was so unlike them, so noble and com- 
i ie 1 appearance, ' 
Man : + that many of the freetraders belonged to 
Port “ that some of them must have seen him at 
he whet or somewhere else on the coast, during 
loubied a nn had spent in the vicinity, and he 
hot but that the detection of his presence 


party Promptly followed by the discovery of his 








[MONA ASTONISHES HER ADMIRER. ] 


As to his fate, in case of discovery, he felt that it 
would be instant death, so much did the smugglers 
hate him, and so many motives their chief now had 
for wishing to be rid of him. 

He had one comfort, however, in these terrible 
perils: he was near Mona, in fact within a few yards 
of her. 

Fearnought stood on the deck of the schooner a few 
moments, giving his orders and superintending the 
execution of the various tasks required of his men 
by the occasion, and then he returned to his captive 
in the cabin. ‘ 

“Well, we are off, fair Mona,” he said, in high 
spirits. ‘The open sea is before us, and it’s a long 
adieu to Man that we aretaking. We are on our way 
home !” 

“ Home 2” repeated Mona, with a quietness he had 
not expected of her. 

‘* Yes, child, our home. 
scribe it? Listen.” 

He threw himself upon a divan near her, and, with 
a glowing face and impassioned voice, as if revel- 
ling in bright anticipations of the future, he sang, 
in a wild chanting strain, the following song: 


Our home shall be a fairy isle 
In some enchanting sea, 

Where Nature's sweetest life and smile 
Eternally shall be! 

We'll live and love in groves and bowers, 

Where thou shalt reign enthroned ’mid flowers, 
As radiant as free! 

And all earth’s treasures shall enhanco 

My soul's delicious dalliance 
With thee, my love, with thee! 


Our hearts an empire of our own, 
And Love's own monarchs we, 
With thy bright eyes to light my throne, 
How blest our home will be! 
There beauty’s smile and rapture's kiss 
Shall thrill our souls with perfect bliss, 
Unfathomed as the sea! 
And thou'lt be mine, and I'll be thine, 
And joy and hope shall ne’er decline 
With thee, my love, with thee! 


Would you have me de- 


“Not at all,” he responded. “I wrote these verses 
under the inspiration of my love for you, and they are 
a simple expression of facts—a picture of the future 
that is really to be yours. I intend to make your life 
—and mine, of eourse—as joyous and gorgeous as a 
dream of heaven! If not, to what end have I lived? 
What is the use of all my toils, the reward of all my 
dangers, if Ido not have such a home as this, with 
you for my companion ?” 

Mona had already revolved in her mind the particu- 
lars of her situation. 

She knew that Fearnought was entirely serious in 
his professions of love for her, and that he was fully 
determined on making her his wife, notwithstanding 
any opposition she could offer. 

It was evident that he counted upon his fine ap- 

arance, upon the luxuries and gifts he could offer 

er, and especially upon the hopelessness of her escap- 
ing from him, to bring about a change in her feelings 
towards him. 
In the meantime, so long as he had these hopes, he 
was not likely to be violent towards her; and the cap- 
tive thus reached the whole philosophy applicable to 
her conduct towards him, which was to allow him 
his little conceits, to keep his thoughts distracted from 
his passion, and to refrain from any unnecessary decla- 
ration of antagonistic views—in short, to manage him. 
This was the course of action she had resolved upon, 
during the few minutes she had been aboard tho 
schooner, and she accordingly said, with a quietuess 
of voice and mien that deceived him in regard to tho 
depth of her aversion to him: 
“Well, Captain Fearnought, if youtwill be so cruel, 
I suppose I must have patience !” 

“Oh, do,” he instantly rejoined. “That courso 
will be wise and kind. Why should you scorn me? 
May I not hope?” 

“Oh, certainly,” was her response; “ you can hope 
—as I do!” 

She had several hopes to back her philosophy, in- 
cluding one of his capture by Captain Wynue’s crui- 
sers, and another of her escape by her own exertions, 





The maiden sighed. 





“ What a mockery !” she murmured. 


and the sparkles of mischief appeared in her eyes: as 
she resumed: 


Say 


ee ae 
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“But I shall not get used to your kind of existence 
very readily. I have not been to sea a great deal, 
and—in fact—what would you do if sucha vulgar 
affliction as sea-sickness were to befall me ?” 

“ Why, I would nurse you !” 

“ Well, then, have the goodness to bring me a little 
brandy as a preventive.” 

“Oh, certainly, with pleasure, on the instant.” 

He hastened to a swinging shelf over the table, 
and poured some brandy into a glass, returning to her 
with it. 

“Thanks,” she said, after moistening her lips with 
it. “Have the goodness, if you please, to give me 
come smelling-salts!” 

“ Smelliug-salts ?” he repeated, colouring, and look- 
ing like a malefactor. “ _I~I have none!” 

“What! you have no salts, no sme!ling-bottles of 
any kind ?” the maiden exclaimed, simulating an in- 
tense surprise and disappointment. “Who would 
have suspected it ?” 

“I beg ten thousand pardons, but—but wouldn't 
some perfumes do as well?” 

“ Oh, no-—nothing but salts! It is very cruel to 
expose me to sea-sickness in this manuer! Have the 
goodness, since you have no salts, to bring me some 
spirits of camphor!” 

Fearnought flushed a deeper red, and looked very 
uncomfortable. 

“ Quick!” she added. “Some spirits of camphor !” 

“ Really—I beg pardon,” he stammered; “ but—Il 
have no spirits of camphor !” 

Mone looked indignantly and reproachfully at him. 

“Can it be possible?” she ejaculated. “You have 
neither smelling-salts nor camphor, and yet carry 
ladies to sea against their wishes! May I trouble you, 
then, to call the stewardess !” 

“ The stewardess ?” he feebly echoed. 

“The woman you have engaged to wait on me, 
whatever you may call her!” 

The confusion of Fearnought grew most painful. 
He looked like a person detected in some ineffable 
meanness, and a cold sweat troke out on his fore- 
head. 

“ There—there is no stewardess !” he stammered. 

“What! can I believe my ears?” cried Mona, 
starting to her feet and giving him a look that 
withered him. ‘ Do you mean to say that you have 
carried me off among a score of rough men, without 
a stewardess, a woman of any kind, not a solitary soul 
to wait upon me? Itis outrageous! And yet you 
pretend to love me!” 

The smuggler-chief was annihilated. His eyes 
rolled wildly around the cabin, and he stammered 
some incoherencies, endeavouring to explain that her 
appearance on the schooner had been sudden and un- 
forseen, and that he had not had time to make suitable 
provisions for her, but that he would do so at the first 
opportunity. 

“ And in the meantime I may die, for all that you 
care!” rejoined Mona, resuming her seat and rocking 
back and forth, in well-acted pain. “Since you have 
neither smelling-salts nor spirits of camphor, will you 
be so kind as to procure me a cup ef tea?” 

At this demand, at the bare idea of making tea in 
such a gale, at such an hour, Fearnought actually 
groaned and wrung his hands. 

“Tt cannot be!” he gasped. 

“ What kind of tea?” she instantly retorted, affect- 
ing to misunderstand him. “Green—or green and 
black mixed. Do hurry, and let it be hot!” 

He stared helplessly at her, at aloss what to say or 
do, and she resumed : 

“Why do you stand there, so cruel and heartless ? 
why don’t you hurry?” 

“The—the fact is,” he answered, “I have no 
facility for making tea. Our cook was captured, with 
half of the crew, six days ago, by Captain Wynne’s 
fleet, and we have not yet had time to set things to 
vights. Will not a glass of wine answer? We have 
splended wines.” 

The maiden averted her face, to conceal the mischief 
sparkling in her eyes, as she responded : 

“T cannot bear them. This is love, is it, to place a 
lady in this horrible situation? I would not treat a 
dog in this manner!” 

The smuggler was overcome by a sense of his neg- 
ligence and thoughtlessness. 

“ All shall be made right in the morning—to-morrow 
—at the earliest moment possible,” he declared, 
meekly. “Perhaps a little brandy and worm- 
wood . 

“ Brandy and worm-wood! ” she repeated, in a tone 
that seemed to Feanought to promise a fit of hysterics. 
“ How heartless youare! You talk about loving me, 
and yet leave me to die by inches! ” 

As language could no longer express what he felt, 
the smuggler wisely kept silent. 

“Well, as I am to have everything to-morrow,” 
continued Mona, with an internal smile at her abduc- 
tor’s distress, “I suppose I must be patient until then, 
In the meantime, where am I to sleep?” 








The face of Fearnought brightened. The inquiry 
at once opened « way to end the (to him) harrowing 
scene, and he answered, with great alacrity : 

“ Here, in the best state-room in the cabin. Permit 
me to show it to you!” 

He seized the lantern by which the cabin was 
lighted, and proceeded to one of tlie two or three little 
apartments on one side of the schooner, opened the 
door, and continued : 

“Tt’s only a little box, but you will find a good bed 
in the berth, and I dare say that you will sleep soundly, 
as the schooner will sail quite-smoothly.” 

“Quite smoothly? And why?” 

“Because I have ordered the lieutenant to run 
before the wind, in the direction of St. George’s 
Channel!” 

“Oh, very good,” and she looked into the apartment 
assigned her. “And here’s where I am to sleep, is 
it?” 

The schooner was a large one, and it was nicely 
fitted up; but Mona, in pursuance of her purpose, was 
determined te find fault with everything, and she ac- 
cordingly added : 

“What a dirty little tucked-up hole it is, isn’t 
it?” 

Fearnought bit his lips, and then answered : 

“You shall soon have accommodations worthy of 
you. For the present, you shall have all this side of 
the cabin to yourself. My offieers and I sleep on the 
other side.” 

At this instant, while the smuggler was holding his 
lantern for the benefit of Mona, who was examining 
the state-room attentively, Captain Wynne e 
the cabin. 

He had been watching and listening at the door 
several minutes, having followed the smuggler-chief 
from the deck. 

For afew minutes he had been in an agony of 
apprehension on Mona’s account, but the conduct of 
his enemy, and more especially the able nfanner in 
which the maiden had taken care of herself, had brought 
him relief, and enabled him to-look calmly upon their 
mutual perils. 

As soon, therefore, as Fearnought had made the 
remark last recorded, Captain Wynne resolved to take 
possession of the little state-room next to that assigned 
to Mona. 

A few hasty steps, and it was done! 

Favoured by the partial darkness, and by the noise 
Fearnought and his captive were making, the daring 
intruder gained the desired hiding-place, and cautiously 
pushed the door to, leaving it ajar a couple of inches, 
so as to overhear any further conversation that might 
follow. 

“T will leave this light with you,” added the smug- 
gler, “‘and it will make you kess lonely. It will burn 
until morning. Permit me to wish you pleasant 
slumbers, and to bid you good-night !” 

Mona took the lantern from his hand, and, rejoicing 
at the suecess with which she had enacted her assumed 
character, she said: 

“T suppose that I must say good-night, as bad a 
night as it is for me. No tea, no smelling-bottles, no 
attendance, no anything !” 

“Ten thousand pardons, fair Mona, but in a day or 
two “ 

“In a day or two, then. Good-night!” 

He retired, with renewed adieus, and she closed and 
locked the door of the state-room, leaving him in the 
darkness. With a gleam of satisfaction and triumph 
in her clear eyes, she continued to look in the direction 
from which the sound of his retreating footsteps 
reached her. She became quite pale, under the relief 
she experienced at getting rid of him, and pressed , 
her hand wearily to her heart. 

“That is better than moaning and pleading vainly 
for mercy,” she thought. ‘ My only course is to con- 
ceal my fears and hopes—to amuse him, or in some 
‘other way keep him eccupied—to temporise with him 
until I have an opportunity of escaping. Oh, Noel! 
Noel! my heart calls for you! Where are you?” 

“She's lovely as an angel,” thought Fearnought, 
on leaving her, “ but, like all’ women, how exacting 
and troublesome! What beings they are to hunt a 
man’s soul out of his body! Well, I'll go to bed, too, 
and lay in a stock of strength and patience for another 
day. She has more spirit than I imagined !” 

He went to a state-room opposite Mouats, where he 
turned into his bunk and became quiet. 

Captain Wynne bad been observant of these pro- 
ceedings, and he now closed his door, with a sigh of 
relief. A key being in the lock, he noiselessly turned 





a 
os 


“The little darling!” he thought, with a heart over- 
flowing with tenderness for the maiden. “How 
nicely she did manage him? She’s as.brave as she is 
good. Here I am, close to her, separated from her 
only by a thin partition! I could cut a hole through 
this wall to her before morning—only she would be 
alarmed, and there’s another day and night before us. 
She needs a good sleep, and I should gain nothing, do 











- 

no good, by cutting through the site 

w - must be Lan ” 7 wall to-night No, 
minating in this manner, he stowed ; 

eh wn - he liad so oppertunely mechgh nny 

cll asleep, being’ very-w: with 

suffered. ery weary with all he had done and 





CHAPTER XxXyv. 
FEARNOUGHT ASSUMES DOMESTIC CARES, 


nd mach the Joona tt Ma funnosene 
The wanton boy delights tot bend tae eae 
‘ Lowe's “ Royal Convert,” 
HE lovers and the smuggler-chief, al 

situated in regard to one ro passed roe 
of the night in quiet, the schooner continuing to oe 
to the south-west, so that she was not greatl ly disturbed 
by the tempest. 

Early in the morning, after a few hours of vain 
attempts at sleep, the Sea-Wizard arose, dressed him- 
selfin the richest suit at his command, providad 
himself with a pocket handkerchief, which he per- 
funfed, and then he went forth, with noiseless steps 
and an air of secresy, to the cabin. 

The mystery ef. his manceuvers will not require a 
7 lengny See 

e desired to set off his personal attractions to th 
best advantage, in the hopes of making a lavowiip 
impression upon Mona. 


‘This nary his toilet. 

* She'll hunt the life out of me to-day,” he thought, 
with a nod towards Mona’s state-room, “if I dont 
make everything pleasant for her. I slall have to 
look after the breakfast myself, and be very par 
ticular about it !” 

This explains why he had arisen go early. 

He proceeded to the deck, where he found the first 
lieutenant’s watch on duty, and Guffers himself was 
pacing up and down amidships. The change which 
had y taken place in the wind and wayes was 
as pleasant to Fearnought as it had proved to his 
se. 

“Fine weather again, eh?” growled the smugzler 
chief. ‘“ How's her head?” nite 

“South-west, sir,” replied Guffers, “as you 
ordered.” 


“ How far have we run?” 
“ About fifty miles, sir, according to my reckoning. 
We didn’t get started, you know, until long past 
midnight.” 
“Very good. We'll goabout. Our revenue friends 
are doubtless looking sharp for us at Man—much 
good may it do them !—and I wish to run over to the 
Euglish coast to-day, in the regular tract of inward 
bound vessels, and so make it appear to all observers 
that we are doing a regular business. If you're 
hailed, you'll say that we'te from the Mediterranean!” 
“ Ay, ay, sir!” 
Gutfers gave the necessary orders, and the schooners 
course was changed to the north-east. 
“Another thing” continued Fearnought, after 
scanning the horizon closely with a glass, “I want 
you to look after our arms, and see that every man 
is ready for instant and effective service. It is pos- 
sible that we may stumble upon foes, and I do not 
want any more such fool-games as we played last 
week, when we were compelled to sneak off with the 
loss of our ship and cargo and half of the men!” 
“ That was a bad ’venture!” assented Guffers. 
“ Before I'll do a thing of that kind again, I'll blow 
up the schooner, or go to the bottom in her. As soon 
as the men have had breakfast, I want you to muster 
all haads and take an account of the arms which they 
actually possess and those they require. There are 
six or eight of those new Manx men who have xo arms 
at all. You bought those weapons, I suppose, & 
ordered ?” : 
“Yes, sir. They are in the hold—four boxes, 8, 
enough, and to spare.” 
" due to it, then, that we are put in readiness for 
fight. Ithink we have given the Revenue men the - 
and believe this present job will go off.smoothly ; 
we must take care not to make a failure of it, let a 
will happen. I can’t think of Captain Wynne, ae 
the trouble he has made us, with anything ike 
patience. Perhaps I shall have the pleasure of or 
him again. IfI do, it will bea bad meeting a : 
He'll never slip through my fingers again, 
certain!” i laine 
Guffers expressed similar sentiments, and ae denly 
ing away to his duties, when Fearnought su 
said: ii 
“ By the way, Guffers, how are you off for provi 
sions?” 
“Very well, indeed, sir.” 
“Any fresh meat, fish, eggs an 
that is particularly nice? The 
with a heightened colour, as he p 
shoulder towards the cabin, “I have a pa 
young lady, yeu know =ih short—— 


a butter—anythins 
fact is,” he added, 
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——— 
“Yes, sir. I heard some of the men saying some- 
thing about ber being here,” said Guffers, ‘and as to 
‘able provisions, she could not havecome at a better 
poracee There’s half a barrel of fresh eggs, some 
nice biscuit, a tub of butter, and—but perhaps you'll 
take « look for yourself, ire” 

“t's no matter about that. It’s enough that the 

supplies will be forthcoming when wanted. Who's 
” 

prem none just now for the cabin—in fact, 
we've waited for you to appoint one, having had mighty 
little time to think about cooking, We've taken our 
beef and bread on the run, and washed it down with 
wine and whisky. The men, however, have taken 
turns at cooking, and have been growling around the 
gtlley for a day or two like so many bears! 

“Well, is there @ good cook aboard? Will any of 

answer? 
o Datenly, sir. There’s Banks, who can cook well 
enough, and then there’s Chubbley, who can cook still 
better, but he’s blind as an owl, so that be sometimes 
broils the gridiron instead of the fish. Best ef all 
there’s Moretown, and he’s’ about as fine a cabin or 
ship's cook as you ever set eyes on.” 

“Very good. Send Moretown here.” 

The lieutenant went forward, and Moretowp soon 
made his appearance, rubbing his freshly excavated 
eyes, and looking rather unprepossessing for the deli- 
cate duties required of him, he being unwashed and 
uncombed, and clad in a garb that had attained, in the 
course of long vicissitudes, to a regular forecastle 


ish. , 
as thought of appointing him to the vacant office,” 
observed Guffers, “and should have done so, only I 
wanted to tow him astern half a day, toclean him, and 
he objected !” 

Fearnought regarded the man a moment, and asked 
him if he could cook. He replied that he had done 
such things, once in a while, and thought he could 


in, 
every well,” said the smuggler chief, with the serious 
aspect of 9 man assuming weighty responsibilities, 
“we want you to get up a nice bréakfast. The first 


step is to boil your hands in soap-suds about fifteen |’ 


minutes, and to put your hair into some sort of a cap 
or bag. «If there’s any beef, we'll have a steak, well 
done on one side and rare on the other, so that it will 
jass for well done or, rare done, as may be required, 
simply by turning it over.. Let there be plenty for 
two, with butter enough melted on it for a gravy. 
Fry a few potatoes and make sovie toast. Above all, 


welll have a good pot of tea—green, or black and green |! 


nixed, and, mind you! let it be hot!” 

“At what hour, sir, must the breakfast be 
ready ?” 

“At half-past seven, or perhapsateight. It will be 
better, on the whole,” he added, reflectively, “to say 
half-past eight, as ladies do not rise very early, even 
ateea, At half past eight, then, precisely, we'll have 
treakfast. I'll lay the table myself, as I want every- 
thing done nicely. Let the tea and steak be smoking 
hot. Ifthere should be any fish worth cooking, serve 
upadish of them, in addition to the beef. Go to 
lieutenant Guffers for the dishes and supplies. Do your 
best, and be prompt.” 

The man bowed and withdrew, and Fearnought, 
alter scanning the horizon again for # sail, returned to 
the cabin, 

“It's a long time to wait,” he thought, glancing at 
his watch, “Suppose I try again to snatch @ few 
minutes’ sleep.” 

Ne retumed to his state-room and turned into his 
berth without undressing. Whether it was because 
he was at peace respecting his breakfast, or whether 
it was owing to his having taken the air on the deck, 
he soon fell asleep, and slept more than an heur. 

Awakening with a start, he hastily retouched his 
toilet, and commenced moving some of the boxes and 
tales of goods, piking them on top of one another, so as 
4 wake room for his guest to move about the cabin. 

He then set the table, and looked at his watch. 

Half-au-hour in which to get up and dress,” he 
thought, Isn’t that little enough for a lady?” 

He tapped lightly at the door of Mona’s state-room, 
tad announced that breakfast would be ready in half- 
fo how. He heard her voice in a brief reply, and 

elt rewarded for all his trouble. 

a ther nervously and awkwardly did the host 
gee during the next half hour. He polished 
oe ina, moved and removed sundry boxes, banished 

: | trace of disorder from the cabin, looked at his 

every half minute, hummed various airs, 
ate drummed upon the table and chair-backs, 
ie me unusually expectant and nervous. 

vin a his cook made his appearance, the dishes 
poved a4 7 the — duly examined and ap- 

m 4 
ae Taioment ‘eee — new 3 eee for Mona's 
wishing Mom 80,” said Fearnought to his man, not 

“You ‘ea na to spoil her breakfast by ‘seeing him. 

® come in an hour for the dishes, and I'll 


then make permanent arrangements for cooking and 
attendance.” 

The cook retired, with unctuous visions for the 
future, and Fearnougbt again tapped at Mona's door, 
announcing that breakfast was ready. 

She instantly presented herself, receiving his salu- 
tations as the just homage owing her, and making a 
suitable reply to them. 

She had evidently chosen a part, however, or rather 
resolved on continuing the one she had go well begun, 
for there was a twinkle in her eyes at times when his 
glances were not upon her. 

‘Perhaps you are not used to dining on shipboard,” 
he observed, calling into requisition all his politeness, 
“and so I'll give you a few words ef explanation. 
You'll notice that the table is fastened to the floor, and 
that the dishes are kept in place by side-pieces and 
cross-pieees of wood. Be pleased, now, to take a seat 
here,” and he indicated a chair, “‘and I will lash the 
chair to the table legs. The sea’s a little rough—a 
trifle rough, for you, I mean. To me it’s as calm as a 
sleeping baby!” 

They were soon seated, and the host resumed : 

“T trust that you will find the breakfast quite to 
your taste. The tea’s hot, and——” 

“Tea?” interrupted Mona, arching her eyebrows. 

“Tea in the morning? Tea at breakfast? Is it 
possible that you have made tea for me ?” 

“ Why—yes—I thought——” 

“That's just like a man! The wrong thing in the 
wrong place! I wonder you did not make coffee.” 

“There’s time enough yet,” declared Fearuought, 
starting up. “I'll tell the cook——” 

“Oh, no,” and she pulled him back into his seat. 
“T can drink the tea, I suppose,” and she poured it. 
out. ‘ Let me have some milk in it.” 

“ Milk?” echoed the smuggler, with a flush. “ There 
is none!” 

“ Whaf! no milk? Well, never mind. One can’t 
have everything on ship-board.” 

“What will yeu have?” asked Fearnought, who 
had removed the covers. “Some of the steak, ura 
piece of the fish ?” 

“ Neither, thank you,” replied Mona. 

“Neither?” he echoed, dismally.. “I am sure you'll 
like the steak. It’s rare and tender-——” 

“Rare? I cannot bear it!” 

“That is—it’s very well Cone,” he added, dexter- 
ously turning it over. ‘See, quite dark!” 

“Yes, too much so—burnt all to cinders! Thank 


‘you, I cannot eat a mouthful of it!” 


The smuggler looked disconcerted. 

“ At least, let me give you a slice of the fish,” he 
pleaded. 

“Fish? That’s nothing but herring. Perhaps you 


‘forget that we get those things very fresh and nice 


in Man, and that no Manx man or Manx girl would 
think of eating one that has made a foreign tour 2?” 
“Try a little piece!. I’m sure——” 

“No, I thank you.” 

The smuggler-chief felt that culinary and house- 
keeping cares must be very trying to one’s patience, 
“What will you have?” he asked, staring at her in 
blank desperation. “Won't you have some toast? 
Couldn’t you eat some of this fried potato ?” 

“Well, I could, I suppose,” she answered, “if we 
were cast away on a desert island, or in any other 
actual danger of starvation !” 

Fearnouglit looked a picture of despair. 

“Well, well,” he said, “ you shall superintend our 
dinner yourself.” 

“T! sir?” she asked, drawing herself up haughtily. 
“Do you mean to make a servant of me?’ 

This finished the smuggler, and his opinions re- 
specting the exacting and troublesome natures of the 
sex deepened rapidly. In fact, his acquaintance with 
Mona having consisted chiefly of admiration from a 
distance, and his love for her having been quite senti- 
mental and romantic, he felt very much like one 
rudely awakened— like one who bas caught a Tartar, 
“Tam very sorry the breakfast is so bad,” he said, 
with a subdued air— very sorry if I have given you 
offence. I certainly meant none.” 

He sighed, and commenced eating in silence; and 
Mona, who disliked him enough to rejoice heartily in 
his discomfiture, made it appear as a very special and 
condescending merit that she ate and drank what she 
really craved and needed. 





CHAPTER XXVL 
MONA ASTONISIES HER ADMIRER. 


So tedious is this day, 

As is the night before some festival 

To an impatient child that hath new robes, 

And may not wear them. Shakespeare. 
THE breakfast d off in an unsocial manner, the 
smuggler and his captive thinking many things that 
were not uttered. At its close, Fearnought aroused 


‘“ We are having fine weather again. Allow me to 
escort you to the deck.” 

Mona accepted his services, for she had been wishing 
for several minutes tliat she could learn whether there 
were any Manx men of her acquaiutance on the 
schooner, and, if so, whether there was any possibility 
of enlisting any of them in her service. 

“T shall be glad to take the air,” she said. “The 
little I have slept during the past night has left me 
feverish and with a touch of headache.” 

Fearnought expressed his regrets,and conducted her 
up the companion-way, taking along a chair for her 
use, and a shawl to wrap around her. 

“You see how lovely a calm is after a tempest,” he 
observed, indicating the eastern sky, where the clouds 
were rosy with sunbeams. ‘‘ Nothing can be fairer. 
Are you warm enough—quite comfortable ?” 

“ Quite, thank you. How pleasant it is!” 

She looked around her, long and earnestly, in hopes 
of seeing a sail, and, to her great joy she saw several, 
all of them inward bound, and the nearest of them 
several miles distaut. 

“What are they?” she asked, concealing her deep 
interest in the subject. 

“Ships bound to Liverpool from various parts of 
the world,” he responded. “ Weare in the great track 
of commerce, you know, in St. George’s Channel.” 

“T don’t see how you dare come here!” 

“Oh, nonsense! We dare do almost anything. 
You'll notice that a good share of my men are out of 
sight below, so that we have the air of an honest 
trader. If we are hailed, we pass for a merchantman 
from Smyrna orGenoa. As to your hopes concerning 
these vessels,” he added, with a pitiless expression in 
his eyes, “you can dismiss them. ‘They are not 
Captain Wynne’s ships, and there is not the slightest 
chance of your being rescued by any of them!” 

The maiden did not answer, for she had experienced 
a sudden pang, a keen realization of her situation. 
Turning her glances upon the men on the deck, she 
saw that only two of them were known to her, and 
these were villains of the deepest dye, men in whom 
she could place no dependence, and to whom it would 
have been folly to look for assistance. 

“T think I'll return to the cabin,” she said, after she 
had contemplated the scene around her for several 
minutes. ‘The morning is a little chilly.” 

It seemed so to her, perhaps, for no other reason 
than that a chill had fallen upon her spirits. 

They returned to the cabin, when Fearnought ut- 
tered a cry of surprise and indignation, and durted 
towards the table. 

“ What has occurred ?” demanded Mona. 

“ Nothing—that is—a piece of impudence !” 

He had noticed that the best relics of their late re- 
past had vanished, 

Captain Wynne, who had kept himself duly in- 
formed of all that had occurred in the cabin, lad im- 
proved the absence of his betrothed and the smuggler 
by helping himself to a cup of tea and a liberal slice 
of the steak. His purpose being to have something 
warm, and to spare his dry provisions for a future 
occasion. 

“Now, who's done this?” queried Fearnought. “I 
saw no one come this way while we were on deck. It 
must be one of those new recruits. Let me catch them 
here, and they'll regret it!” 

The cook appeared as this juncture, and, after 
being charged with the abstraction ef the steak, and 
informed that he need cook no more, Le was dismissed 
with the dishes. 

“And now, Mona,” said Fearnought, closing the 
cabin door and placing a divan for her, ‘Iam going 
to show you some of the nice things I have procured 
for you.” 

“ Thanks,” she replied, affecting to be pleased. “I 
shall be very glad to see them. Ido dvts upon nice 
dresses and ribbons.” 

‘ All ladies do, I believe,” said the smuggler, with a 
gratified air. “Why shouldn't they? ‘hey know 
what is necessary to render them charming—what is 
capable of rendering a woman a lady, and a lady au 
angel! In the first place, I will show you some 
dresses !” 

He unpacked a bale of rich dress-goods, and took 
up a piece of brocade, of tle richest and heaviest de-~ 
scription, and let it fall in dazzling folds before theo 
maiden, while he regarded her iutently, to mark ita 
effects upon her. She uttered an involuntary cry vf 
admiration. 

“T knew it! I knew it!” he exclaimed, as joyous!y 
as if he had won a great victory. ‘No lady who ha+ 
seen so little of the world as you have, could withstaud 
that !” 

“Oh! how beautiful!” murmured the maiden. ‘1 
never saw anything like it. What softly-blendi... 
colours! what exquisite designs !” 

“ It is yours, Moua,” was the smuggler's instant :e- 
sponse. “It is my first present to you!” 

“Oh, thanks! thanks! I shall be very glad to have 





himself to an effort at politeness, and said : 





it made up and wear it. I think it will become mel” 
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“Tt will—very much indeed !” 

He gathered up the folds he had allowed to fall, and 
Mona placed the brocade on a divan beside her. 

The eyes of Fearnought sparkled as he contem- 
plated her, and he seemed to feel that he was making 
fine progress in his wooing. 

“ And here,” said the smuggler, holding up « dress 
of azure blue, sprinkled with silvery stars, “is a robe 
representing the heavens on astarry night. It would 
become you, sweet Mona, and I should like of all 
things to see you wear it!” 

Mona contemplated the silk a moment, with her 
head upon one side, in a bird-like manner, while the 
expression of her countenance revealed her admiration, 
and then she said: 

“Yes, that would become me, and I thank 
you for it. You have excellent taste, Captain Fear- 
nought!” 

Fearnought evidently felt flattered by this compli- 
ment, and his manner became easier, as though he 
felt satisfied with the progress he was making. 

“ Allow me to show you the gem of my collection,” 
he said, opening a square box. 

He took from it a robe of filmy lace, so pure in 
colour and design, that the unsophisticated Mona 
uttered an exclamation of delight. 

“T see you understand that it’s no common thing,” 
said Fearnought, regarding it admiringly. “I bought 
it from my own funds to sell to a noble lady at court, 
who sometimes patronizes the freetraders, when she 
can do so in safety. It is worth a hundred silks, fair 
Mona, and would far better become your delicate 
beauty than the duchess for whom it is designed! ” 

“ Oh, thank you! thank you!” cried Mona, “ There's 
not a doubt of its being very becoming to me!” 

Fearnought looked a little chagrined at the eager- 
ness with which she had accepted it before it was 
offered to her, but he referred her conduct to excite- 
ment. 

“This,” he said, lifting from the pile a gleaming 
silken tissue as fine and soft as a cobweb, “is a Persian 
fabric, such as is worn by the houris of the harem. 
Please accept a 

“Oh, of course!” returned Mona, in the most 
matter-of-fact way, receiving the whole piecé and 
placing it behind her. “It is, indeed, beautiful. 
Show me some more.” 

“ And this,” continued Fearnought, lifting out a 
silvery brocade that seemed covered with hoar-frost, 
“is such a dress as a queen might love to wear. If 
you would accept it——” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you!” cried Mona, taking 
the piece in her hands and examining it. “And this 
is what noble ladies wear. How kind you are!” 

She thrust the piece behind her, upon the tissue, 
and waited for more. 

“ And this,” said Fearnought, his face gleaming 
with satisfaction as he held up a gorgeous robe em- 
broidered in colours with trailing vines and scarlet 
blossoms that looked like sparks of fire upon their 
emerald setting, “is a new style——” 

“ And very beautiful, too!” interrupted Mona, her 
eyes sparkling with mischief as she took it. “Thank 
you, Captain Fearnought. And now show me seme 
more.” 

The smuggler produced another rich silk, describ- 
ing it, as he had done the others, but with some con- 
straint in his manner. 

“ And this is for me?” exclaimed Mona, taking it 
out of his hands. “How beautiful! Thanks—thanks! 
What's the next piece?” 

“ This is a rose-coloured velvet, a gorgeous thing,” 
answered Fearnought, “a robe not quite so suited to 
so young a lady a 

“Oh, yes, iteis—it’s perfectly charming! I prefer it 
to almost any of the others. How kind you are to 
give it to me!” and she took itfrom him. “I can 
mever thank you sufficiently. What is that next 
piece, that dark-coloured fabric, with light figures ?” 

“'That—that,” said the smuggler, with some hesi- 
tation, “is a silk, a brown silk, with gold spots, a 
charming thing; but altogether too dark for you——” 

“ Not a bit of it! I like it very much. It will 
allow me a change to contrast with the others. I am 
greatly obliged to you for it!” 

She transferred it to her large pile of presents, 
without seeming to notice that the smuggler bit his 
lips, and had become quite thoughtful. 

“The rest of this bale,” she continued, “I will ex- 
amine at my leisure. Please put them all in my 
state-room, and we’ll open auotler bale or two toge- 
ther. I will have at least fifty dressmakers at work 
the instant we reach the shore. Could anything be 
more delightful? If you give me such a gorgeous 
home, I shal) desire to dress in a style worthy of it, 
and will at least endeavour to do honour to your 
wealth and taste. To the state-room with these, 
please, and we'll then look at some laces. I will trim 
that golden brown silk with some dark lace, and it 
will look perfectly magnificent. Thanks—thanks!” 

Fearnought had gathered upthe whole bale of dress- 











goods, and started towards her state-room with it, in 
compliance with her wishes. 

“ And now for the laces,” she exclaimed, as he re- 
turned to her. “I have heard it said that the smugglers 
bring the best laces in the world, and there’s nothing 
more pleasing to a iady than real lace, with its dark, 
rich hues, and all those delicate little transparencies 
which characterize the pure article. Mrs. Wilson has 
seme that has been in her family more thana hundred 
years, and she told me all about it. Open the largest 
package you have, and I'll soon make a selection that 
will please you!” 

“ Here it is,” said Fearnonght, in a hesitating way, 
and with an air of wonder and astonishment, as he 
placed a small bale at her feet. “There are some 
things here that may please you!” 

The enthusiasm with which he had commenced ex- 
hibiting his goods Lad died out entirely, and he looked 
like a forlorn and ruined man. 

“Oh, how beautiful! how exquisite!” exclaimed 
Mona, as he opened the bale, and clouds of the most 
delicate lace burst upon her vision. ‘“ The very thing 
I want! You need make no selections! I will take 
the whole of it! Please put it with my silks, and I 
am very grateful to you for it!” 

The smuggler looked astonished—and he was so, 
decidedly astonished and confounded. 

Instead of removing the laces, which were worth 
at least five hundred pounds, he turned and looked at 
her attentively. 

“T see that blood tells, as the old proverb says,” 
he muttered. ‘ You take to nice things in a way that 
shows that the love of them was born in you.” 

“Blood will tell?” she repeated, becoming pale. 
“ What do you mean?” 

“T mean that you know a handsome thing when 
you see it—that’s all,” he answered. “ The rest is my 
secret—a secret you may know some day, and one 
you may not know, just according to circumstances.” 

Despite all her efforts at self-control, thé maid 
could not hide her emotions from him, for his words 
called up in her soul the grim impression that had so 
long troubled her, the impression that Maxley was 
not her father! 





(To be continued.) 
—_————————— 


Tue latest novelties in photography are “dual” 
photographs, by which two fac-similos of one person 
are produced on a single carte de visite. A Frenchman 
is the inventor, and Mr. ‘Keith, a clever photographer 
in Liverpool, has succeeded wonderfully well in work- 
ing it in this country. 

Ir is hoped at the Grand Exhibition in Paris in 
1867 to bring together a ‘‘ specimen” of every race of 
mankind in the world. If possible, it will be interest- 
ing if mustered of an evening together for comparison. 
The young gentlemen who feel Themedives competent 
to represent England with honour had better put in an 
early application, and send photograph. 

Tue Emperor has sent to this country five presenta- 
tion copies of the “ Life ef Julius Casar,” with his 
autograph in each. We have reason to believe that 
of these copies one has been presented by him to her 
Majesty, another to Lord Palmerston, another to Lord 
Malmesbury, and another to Sir Heary Holland, and 
the fifth copy to the Editor of Tuz Lonpon Reaper, 


SOMETHING LIKE A Gtant.—Our readers have 
doubtless neticed in their walks through the settle- 
ments immense posters, setting forth the extraordinary 
dimensions of the “Fychow giant.” Next each of 
these posters is a red pla~>rd, in Chinese, begging the 
curious ip such matters 1 “come and see an extra- 
ordinary man,” over which crowds of gaping natives 
may be seen poring. The address to the native popu- 
lation sets forth that this man—whose name, by the 
way, is Chang—measures nine chi or feet, that his 
arm is four feet in length, his feet two, and his cir- 
cumference six feet and a half. We cannot vouch for 
all these extraordinary particulars, but we are justified 
in saying that this giant is by far the tallest and 
broadest that we have ever seen. He stands about 
eight feet two or three inches in height, and is por- 
tionately broad. His figure is good, his movements 
graceful as is compatible with his extraordinary 
height, and‘his expression amiable. We were under 
no apprehension when we found ourselves in his 
august presence, albiet he might have taken us and 
our contemporaries as a snack without any incon- 
venience.’ His manners are reassuring, and he very 
readily answers questions as to his family, his weight, 
and any other particulars which the inquisitive are 
anxious to discover. His levees appear well attended, 
and we imagine he must be making a tolerably good 
harvest from his exhibition. We would suggest that 
some of the enterprising members of the foreign com- 
munity form themselves into a “ Fychow Giant Joint- 
stock Company (Limited),” and send our friend Chang 
to visit Europe. The speculation weuld, no doubt, 
pay well, even allowing for the giant’s necessarily 





enormous appetite. If his services Could be secured 


as a footman he would create a se : > 

and would no doubt soon become the top alay fa, 
minating public. With such resources Within en 
the giant must be a happy man, His future ig a 
should he place himself in the hands of his torei 

friends and admirers. We notice that his men 
visite is about to be taken. In order to give i 
of Chang’s immense height, some well-known ublie 
character, such, for instance, as Mr. George Polite, th 
fascinating barber, should be taken with hin s® 
coutrast.—North China Daily News, a 


eu" 
A YELLOW Ross. 


Hew those marble columns glitter 
In the yellow pale moonlight ; 
And the vine leaves sigh and quiver 
Threugh the quict, maddening night, 
Quiet night, alive with fancies 
Of the nights like this gone by; 
Maurmuring air athrob with sweetness 
From the pendent roses’ sigh. 


Hautboys sounding neath the glimmer 
Of the pale near stars above, 

Thrilling with a strange enchantment, 
As your words have thrilled with love, 


Dancers floating through the castle 
To the pulses of ,the tune, 
Swaying to the dreamy rythm, 
Yielding to the mystic rune. 
And your form amid the revel, 
With that proud and faultless mein, 
Luring others with that beauty, 
As you lured me, oh, Irene! 


With your face as false as faltless, 
With your eyes’ enticing light, 
With your voice’s murmurous music, 
Drowning in a strange delight. 
So float you through the castle 
To the viol’s sweet refrain, 
Queen of all that queenly revel, 
Goddess of the nrusic’s strain. 


And I alone within the garden, 
By the roses’ drooping vine, 
Stand whero we have stood together, 
When this paradise was mine. 


Oh, the deadly perfume of the roses, 
With their sinuous stems of grace, 
With their fragrant bleoms of passion, 

Like the witchery of your face. 


Here it was their yellow beauty 
Drooped against your fallen hair, 
And, turning, you caressed them 
’ With those lips that curved so rare. 


Your hand, amit the roses, 

Plucked the rose you had caressed, 
Bestowing it upon me 

With the smile with which you blessed. 


Oh, you softly smiled upon me 
With your Circe face of power, 
And [ thought my soul had waited 

Just for thisecstatic hour. 


So I was hard to conquer? 
But you chained me with your face, 
With your tones barmonions wiling, 
And your subtle, perfect grace. 
Yes, I am truly conquered, 
You have taught me woman's heart; 
Are all women lile to you, 
Filled with falseness, syren art ? 
Oh, those marble columns glitter 
‘In the yellow, pale moonlight ; 
And the vine leaves sigh and quiver 
Through this quiet, maddening night! OE 








Ir is said by some Rome Catholics who should know, 
that the Pope seriously meditates taking up his res\- 
dence in England. 

A comrorTABLe dress of gray serge will soon be 

rovided for paupers instead of the poor canvas cloth- 
ing now used, and which is so frequently destroyed by 
maleontent inmates in our workhouses. The conten 
plated improvement was suggested by a member of the 
Royal Family. 

Wiprowt x Eoyrr.—A special correspondence 
of the Sport states that game has never been 60 = 
dant in Egypt as this season. During the whole 0 
January, flocks of wild ducks and geese liter 
covered the banks of the Nile. Prince ae 
steamer plied regularly between Gatah and — 
bringing back every evening the days 6 





never contained less than 300 or 350 of these 
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BEATRICE LIDINI. 
—— 
CHAPTER L 
Whence that completed form of all completeness? 
Whence.came that high perfection of all sweetness? 
Speak, earth and heaven! and tell me where 

ave ye a symbol for this matchless pair! Keats. 

While I shall live, so long will I remain 

The captive of this love ;—in it shall bloom 

My every fortune, every lovely hope! 

Inextricably as in some magic rng, 

In his name hath my destiny charm-bound me. 
Goethe. 

Tae golden light of an Italian sun streamed through 
the open windows, and glorified every apartment of a 
wene already charming. 

It brightened the glowing hues of a velvety carpet, 
hooking like a bed of moss. where fairies had been 
stewing wreaths of rose-buds, touched with renewed 
slendour the gilding of vase, and frame, and chair, 
thshed one broad glare of defiance into the great oval 
utor swinging in its curiously carved frame, and 
then, with a score of little gladsome ripples, played 
about the head ef the pretty woman, leaning back in 
tye great velvet easy chair, making more charming 
sill the varying graces of satin-smeoth hair, clear, 
ra guar complexion, and radiant eyes of deepest 

del. and finally tangling itself into inextricable 
entlasions, where the diamond vibrated from the 

liotte little ears, as the lady shook her head vigor- 
ouly, when she spoke. 
Waren said the Contessa Beatrice Lidini, “ this 
all very stupid. I am wearied te death with my 
lie here in the city,” 
The good-looking Tessa opened her great, black 
a astonishment, and shook her head likewise, till 

‘ og peadants she wore in her ears tinkled like the 

. of a goatherd, 

‘ in there anything unpleasant at the /ée last 
sit, nly lady?” asked she, in astonishment; “ your 
Was superb, and not a flounce torn, nor was 
~~ “amond lost from your ornaments. What 

a tong atthe féte, my lady ? ” 
tks Xp, nothing that I know of—only it was 
diwh on others—tame and stupid. One gets tired 

io endless repetitions,” 
® 3 the pretty contessa folded ber white hands, 
w — led gems worth thrice the income of many 
her han y 4 hapless family within a stone’s throw of 
¥ourite nn Palazzo, and looked into the face of her 

write Waiting-maid for sympathy. 

r = 9am Was extremely puzzled. 

Was no new face, no beautiful lady?” 











[BEATRICE BECOMES HER OWN PHYSICIAN. ] 


ventured she, half-timidly, ‘who dared to eclipse my 
lady, and win away her train of admirers.” 

A little peal of silvery laughter rippled over the 
contessa’s rosy lips, 

“No, Tessa, no. That would really be quite a 
change, an excitement, and would drive away this 
ennui. On the contrary, the signors were more ex- 
travagant than ever in their praises, and like many a 
blossom you know out yonder, their sweetness was so 
over-powering as to react into being disagreeable. Oh, 
no, they swear my eyes outshine the stars, my cheek 
shames the freshest rose, my forehead is whiter and 
more classically shaped than that of the Venus, no 
sylph is half so graceful, and they beseech, on their 
bended knees, that I will consent to marry every one 
of them.” 

And the contessa laughed again so heartily that the 
tears flooded over the bright eyes, and slipped down 
the silky eyelash upon the softly rounded cheek. 

She brushed them away with a dainty cobweb of 
muslin, and fixing herself once more into an attitude 
of repose said, very impressively : 

“Tessa, I must get away from all these signors. 
Their gay speeches vex me, and their compliments 
surfeit, while their brilliant fétes sicken me. How can 
I marry them all supposing I fancied such a life? ” 

Tessa began gathering up a litter of rich ornaments 
strewing the marble toilette table, and_ fitting 
them into the jewel casket, very much puzzled how to 
answer. 

“There is Count Antonio,” said she at length, “ of 
a high family, proud as any prince; many a one 








nee envy you, if you consented to marry him, my 


“He has hinted as much pretty broadly. Did you 
ever mind what a narrow forehead he has got, and 
how one eye squints a little? ” replied the contessa, 
accustomed to use the utmost frankness with this 
privileged serving-woman, who had tended her when 
a 


“ The Marquis Gonzalo, then?” 

“So ugly-looking, and yet so self-sufficient,” 
said the contessa, promptly, shrugging her white 
shoulders. 

“ Signor Giulio is handsome enough surely.” 

“But he knows it so well. I often think when he 
tells me I am fairest of the fair that he is going to 
except his own exquisite person with the next breath. 
He would turn tyrant the moment marriage gave him 
the privilege, and insist that the devotion be all upon 
my side. I despise him.” 

“ Signor Lorenzo is certainly eccentric and haughty 





enough to prevent your despising him; but to you he 
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is all softness and gentleness,” continued the persever- 
ing Tessa. 

“Aye, but an evil light burns in his eye. I often 
shiver in his presence, in the midst of his honeyed 
speeches, thinking what a demon he might become if 
restraint were removed. No, no, Tessa. I like them 
not, and I am tired of this idle play. Besides, last 
night, in the midst of the joyousness of the /éte, the 
thought came to me: Why had none of these people 
found me out when I was simple Beatrice Nimano ? 
I lived in Rome in dreary poverty, and none praised 
me s0 extravagantly till I became the Count Lidini’s 
child-wife. Now that I am the contessa with a 
goodly store of gold, thanks to the poor old count’s 
generosity, my friends are like the stars in the sky. 
The saints pardon me, I have been living a wild, 
butterfly life. It was so new, yousee. I wanied to 
dance, and laugh, and sing, to bask in the dazzling 
sunlight of prosperity—to taste the intoxicating cup 
of flattery—to walk on roses, and deck myself with 
jewels, and I have given little heed to aught beside. 
But I am satisfied now. There’s no more true lappi- 
ness in the one, than the other state. I have had 
enough of it. Let me see, ‘Tessa, how long it is since 
I was married te tho count?” 

“Six years, my Lady Beatrice—six years come 
snowdrop time.” 

The contessa folded together her slender fingers and 
remained silent with downcast eyes, for several 
minutes. Then she heaved a heavy sigh. 

I was such a child—only fourteen! Do you re- 
member my wild delight at the pearl necklace he 
brought me? Well-a-day! I’ve clasped the finest 
diamonds with less pride since. And I was only six- 
teen when he died, and I am only twenty now! Tessa, 
except yours, the count’s was the truest love I have 
known since my father died.” 

“ And that is not strange,” said Tessa. 

To her astonishment, the contessa suddenly dropped 
her face into her hands, and buret into a flood of pas- 
sionate tears. 

“My lady, my sweet mistress, my rose of beauty!” 
exclaimed the frighened Tessa, drawing the fair head 
to her broad shoulders. “ What can it be that is amiss 
with you?” 

Still the contessa sobbed on, and it was some time 
before she recovered her composure. At length, 
drawing herself suddenly away from Tessa’s encircling 
arms, she said pettishly. 

“Now I suppose I have made a fright of myself. 
I can’t imagine what ails me to-day.” 

“ My lady contessa will let me eend for the doctor,” 





said ‘Tessa, pleadingly. 
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She shook her head asa flower might ruffle its dewy 
petals to shake off the shower of rain that had over- 
loaded its slender stalk, or as a bird flutters his wings 
to scatter the fountains’ spray; and smiling again, 
rose from the chair and slowly approached the 
mirror. 

“Contessa Beatrice, you are a little simpleton,” said 
she, shaking her white finger at the pretty figure, in 
the eoloured silk, reflected there. ‘“ You are sick and 
tired of all this hcllow show—this vanity and frivolity, 
this hypocrisy and sham. Bea physician to yourself ; 
try the remedy boldly.” 

“ Tessa,” said she, whirling about, and confronting 
the waiting-maid, with a resolute eye, and firm set lip, 
“T am going away from the city, and I mean no 
one shall guess my flitting, nor know where to go to 
find me. If you are discreet and trustworthy, you 
shall share my retreat, for truly, though I might well 
spare jewels and silken attire, and this luxurious home, 
I should sorely lack something very dear, if I could not 
have my Tessa.” 

Tessa stared at her a moment, and burst into a sym- 
pathetic flood of tears. 

“Oh, my lady, you couldn't think of leaving poor 
old Tessa, who’s tended and loved you from a 
babe? ‘Tessa who took you from your mother’s cold 
breast to her own warm one—that cares for nothing 
in the world but you.” 

The contessa’s lips trembled a little again. 

“T know, I know, Tessa; assured if we are 
parted, it will be from your own doing, not mine. I 
could spare this idle, helpless right hand of mine, 
much better than I could spare you, my faithful friend. 
Fear not, I know your worth, Tessa. If fortune and 
friends fell away from me I know it. would not shake 
your affection, but rather deepen it. Would I were 
blest with more such true affection.” 

Tessa kissed the fair, white hands clinging caress- 
ingly to hers. 

“Mv lady knows Tessa would follow her to the end 
of the earth.” 

“Or into the heart of it,” laughed the contessa, 
“it’s there I mean to take you. Do yot remember our 
old home years agone—the cottage on the mountain 
height, in the depths of those grand old woods? I 
wonder, Tessa, if we could find it, would that old-time 
innocence, and buoyancy of heart come back to me? 
would the world look once more beautiful and grand ? 
Methinks it would be sweetest happiness to sit there on 
the rustic bench before the door and feel myself alone 
with nature. 

There was a dreamy languor in her tone, and an 
abstracted look in her eye. 

Tessa knew very well the picture before the mind’s 
eye. 

“Ah, yes, I mind it well,” said she, ‘‘ Bernardo made 
that bench for you.” 

“Poor Bernardo!” said the contessa slowly, and 
sighed more deeply still. 

‘“* Whatever became of the lad? How he worshipped 
the very ground beneath your feet, my Beatrice, 
though yoa were both but children in those old days. 
I have never seen him since your wedding night. 
How his black eyes shone like coals of fire, how ashy 
white his cheek grew when you came forth in your 
lovely bridal dress, leaning on the count’s arm. 

“What!” exclaimed the contessa, sharply, “you 
never told me before! Was Bernardo there in the 
cathedral ?” 

“In the vestibule, my lady. I did not tell you be- 
cause I knew it would grieve your tender heart, and 
the lad was so strange, and wild in his looks and 
talk.” 

The contessa went back to her easy chair and seated 
herself, drawing toward her the jewel casket Tessa 
had left there, and idly snapping the lock. 

“Tell me what he said, Tessa!” said she authori- 
tively. 

Tessa hesitated, and coloured a little. 

“T am waiting!” repeated her mistress, a little 
testily. 

“ Indeed, my lady, it’s so long ago, one can hardly 
remember. It was some idle talk.” 

“You would hardly forget what Bernardo said, 
especially under excitement. You need not fear any 
pain for me after these years of different life,” returned 
the contessa. 

“He seemed angry, the foolish fellow,” answered 
Tessa, reluctantly. ‘He glared upon the beautiful 
satin and lovely lace, and sparkling jewels you wore, 
like a wild beast, and muttered, ‘ she chooses a feeble 
old man because he can give her fine clothes and 
riches in abundance, my Lady Contessa! May the 
satin be like a shroud of snow, chilling your blood; 
may the jewels be like flakes of fire, burning into your 
brain and breast; may you find your grandeur and 
elegance empty and frivolous, as bitter and despairing 
as the heart you have desolated!’” 

Tessa spoke the words hesitatingly, and dared not 
look in the contessa’s face as she concluded. 

The lady closed tlhe ebony and silver lid with a 





resolute hand, and put it away. Two spots of burning 
crimson crept into her cheeks. 

“ Well,” said she, in a fiercely proud voice, “You 
see for yourself, my Tessa, that malediction bas worked 
itself out. Passionate boy! it had been kinder in him 
to have pitied a helpless child obeying her father’s 
comma: d, But let it pass. Go now, Tessa, and bid my 
tirewoman hither. There is another féte to-morrow. I 
mean to outshine all they liave said of me. We must 
consult about a costume that will be peerless, worthy 
Cleopatra. No matter if it costs my year’s allowance 
for wardrobe. I will abdicate regally. I will pass 
away from them in a blaze of splendour, so dazzling 
they shall not have a ‘chance to see whither I turn, 
nor have power to forget me if they would. And 
never mention Bernardo’s name to me again, Tessa.” 

Tessa went silently from the room, and the con- 
tessa with gleaming eyes, and firmly closed lips threw 
open the lid of the casket once more, and play- 
ing with the jewels there, to catch the rainbow gleams 
of emerald and ruby, amethyst and diamond. She 
twisted them idly around her slender wrists, and then 
shuddering, pushed them away. 

“Cruel, cruel!” murmured she; “ to think I would 
not fling them into the sea for an honest, honourable 
love. Oh, Bernardo, Bernardo! Have you forgotten 
me in the years that. have gone between us? Dwell 
you in placid content with a tender-hearted wife in 
some mountain home? or has the proud heart crushed 
down its old affection, while throbbing still in fierce 
and bitter resentment ? Most direful of all, can it be 
those bounding pulses are stilled for ever? Why do 
I dwell on these old themes to-night ?” 


CHAPTER IL 
My fate hath shown me him, to whom behoves it 
That I should offer up myself. In gladness 
Him willl follow. The Piccolomini. 

ANOTHER evening, and the contessa. stood before her 
mirror, witb a bitter smile of triumph upon her lips as 
she beheld the radiant image reflected there. 

Wondrously lovely, indeed, was the charming figure 
and beautiful face, in that elegant robe of richest 
velvet of pale amber hue, with its festoons here and 
there, with lace which-seemed so ethereal, a breath 
might be feared to dissolve it to air. With the flashing 
circlets of diamonds, rivetted together with golden 
stars, circling her gracefully-moulded arm and swan- 
like throat, and blazing in a perfect rainbow glare 
upon the soft, dark waves of hair. 

Never duchess or princess looked more royally than 
this superb contessa as she stood gazing almost 
resentfully upon the polished surface of the mirror. 

Tessa burst into a perfect Italian rapture as she 
smoothed out a wave of lace, and arranged a fold of 
velvet. 

“ Ah, my lady, you will draw them all to your feet 
to-night, but it seems wicked to tear yourself away. 
See what that Giovanni has brought in. Nearly a 
score of bouquets! They are elegant, certainly.” 

She pointed as she spoke toa Jarge silver salver, 
piled high with charming bouquets, and lifted one after 
another to show how every one bore some rich tribute 
amid the glowing blossoms—a golden chain of exqui- 
site workmanship, a star of emerald with an opal 
heart, a bracelet of ruby fire, a clasp of topaz circled 
with milky bands of pearl. To every one was 
attached a small enamelled card, with the giver’s 
name. 

Beatrice Lidini smiled contemptuously as she glanced 
at them. 

“They will see neither at the /ée,” said she. “ Did 
you see the marvel I ordered, Tessa? Bring it hither, 
Nalone.” 

The maiden addressed brought forward a small 
ebony box, touched the spring, and produced an ex- 
quisitely carved holder of gold, studded thickly with 

ems. 


ms. 

But the holder was of no account, costly toy as it 
was, beside the bouquet it held of filagree flowers, the 
petals formed of jewels of the hue of the flowers in- 
tended to be represented—the leaves delicately 
traced veins of silver, besprinkled with emeralds. 

“It is meet for my lady contessa’s peerless beauty 
that even such beautiful flowers as those yonder 
should be disdained,” said Nalone, surveying the 
cunningly wrought costly affair with admiring 
eyes. “It completes my lady’s exquisite toilette, in 
truth.” 

The contessa took it, and looked down upon it with 
mournful eyes. 

“ Tessa,” said she, slowly, “there’s many a spray 
of mountain gorse has been more precious in my eyes. 
Nay, would be more precious now. Well-a-day!” 

Then she waved her hand toward the salver with 
its costly contents, 

“Fling them away! Stay! as I rode down the 
street this morning, I saw a girl’s face looking forth 
from one of the narrow windows of that dilapidated 





house on the corner. She was puttin 
withered little bouquet to the sunlight, Ip 

her face, it was so sweet, and Patient, re se 
Take the bouquets all thither, with '‘m = 
Say I had selected the best, and know na shen 
how to dispose of them. Let her up ieee ae 
trinkets go with them. Now, then, my pone the 
Tessa—the night is cool—and bespeak the ro 
* a. why I am so impatient for the evening ty 

“That my lady may count over her tri 
doubt,” murmured Nalone, as she ee 
fan, another exquisite toy scintillating with gems, : 

The contessa smiled, and murmured more soft] 
than her dependant: y 

- as may put —_ aside for ever,” 

he chariot, with its six mettlesom 

snowy white, rolled to the door, the « Aomsad s 
teudants carefully assisted her to her seat amid the 
pile of luxufious cushions, and the signal for depar. 
ture wasgiven. Noone heeded the tall figure in te 
shade of s garden statue, nor beheld the gleamin 

dark eyes that seemed to devour the scene upon which 
the briltia nt radiance of the numberless lights from th 
palazzo front fell in one unbroken stream, 7 

The carriage dashed away, but the dark, shronde 
io followed swiftly, and never once lost sigh: 
o 

At the illuminated mansion, where the file ws 
held, the carriage of the contessa paused, and was at 
once surrounded by a crowd of noble and eager cava- 
liers, all enyious of thé chance to hand the star of the. 
city from her ca: to the house. 

Behind them, from his slouched cap, the unknown. 
watcher’s eyes followed movement. 

“A fair evening, marg 
Count Antonio, Signor Ludovic, you aro her: 
early. Nay, gentlemen, but as there is such a strife, 
you'll fain excuse me if I allow my coachman to hand 
mé forth.” . 

And lanughi and bowing, the contessa glided 
gracefully up tRe marble steps, and, surrounded by 
= swarm of satellites, vanished through the grea: 

oorway. 
Pca unknown gnashed his teeth in some wild bunt 
of rage. 

“Tt is always so; the rich and noble bow at ber 
feet, adulation and: homage wait upon every move- 
ment. What should make ber remember a poor aul 
humble mountaineer ? ” 

And turning, he found his way into the crowd of 
servants in a lower hall of the mansion, and was met 
by one of them who seemed on the watch for bin, 
and beckoned him away, leading him to a lonely 
arched window, from which was obtained a complete 
view of the saloon thronged with the brilliant aul 
noble company. 

Sinking into a seat, and gathering the heavy dr- 
pery around his form, the mysterious figure turned 
his burning eyes fiercely upon the festive scene. 

She came in shortly—the Contessa Beatrice—anda 
buzz of admiration greeted her approach. A dazzling 
vision truly ; the eye almost ached to look upon her— 
such scintillations of lustrous fire flickered and wa- 
vered around her. Little streams ef rainbow effulgence 
rippled off with every movement. She was su 
magnificent, royal! So exclaimed one after another 
Her cheek glowed, her eye glittered, not » momett 
was that peculiar witching smile absent from her lips 
She was never so fascinating, so irresistible. Every 
one was ready to kneel at her feet. 

As for that shrouded gazer, his hands were 
clenched, his teeth set, his eyes rivetted to her single 
figure, and his ‘breath even seemed spell-bound, coming 
and going only at her will. 

One after another her lovers 
their suit. P 

To one and all she returned the same reply, with 
that dazzling smile and playful tone: , 

“"T'o-morrow, your lordship, to-morrow, — 
you shall find my answer waiting your morniny 
call.” 

The evening sped away in golden sands, the fom 
delicious strains of music died away, the last bad 
adieu and merry rejoinder passed into silence, o 
the Contessa Beatrice, with the encomiums of : . 
crowd still ringing in her ears, stood again before 
mirror. 

The glow had died off from her cheeks which aa 
very pale, and the proud glitter of the oT wie 
subdued by a grave intentness ; but a sweettt & 
than that which had a og crowd sat on the lips, 
the soft wistful smile of a chi : 

“essa, take off the gems, put them gee] Set 
the casket, and see that it is sent at once, on Aryl 
directed, to the bishop to be sold, and distr! berth 
alms. Lay off this cumbrous velvet, that useless 
of lace—only think how many families it w ni 
that thin cobweb. Now briwg me the grey oebest 
the peasant hood and mautle, you will find in a= 
yonder. Why do you stare and begin 
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rt is growing light—the pain is 
t—the fire of the gems no longer 
Ah, how cool and light is this 

as Tessa! and see that the carriage 
ane ser terres her find me far away from here. 
rast while the rich and gay, marvel over my dis- 
; nd needy will rejoice that what 


the poor a - 
np cheerfully, brings them food and raiment. 
Yow, Iam ready. Should you recognize me, Tessa ? 
2 5] 


i he heartless simpletons who come to- 
pared ort to meet astonishment and perplexity, 

uld bow so gallantly to the woman divested of her 
ed and her rank? and yet I am what I was 
\ fore, Beatrice Lidini! Foolish Tessa, dry your tears, 
and hie away with me, ere the morning breaks. My 
cold will ensure passage for us beyond fear of pur- 


” 
> smiled joyously and drew the mantle around 
ing her finger on her lip. 
hand do at edie Nalone; let us steal forth 
softly. [have left ample consolation for them all. 
Come, my Tessa, into freedom, and innecence, and 
” 


hea 
Tessa, Tessa, My 
pr from my breas 
ats into my flesb. 


are caught her hands. ae ( 

“Qh, my lady, act not rashly, for me it is nothing. 
I can follow cheerfully wherever you lead, but for you, 
so tender and delicate, so lovely, so long in the midst 
of every luxury. Oh, my lady, Contessa Beatrice, 
reflect ere you venture too far.” j 

“So Ihave, my faithful Tessa. Have I not tried, 
these six years back, this gilded life and found it sadly 
wanting. “Can you not hear how gladly my heart 
hounds. Come, Tessa, put away your fears and go 
ack with me to the dear old mountain home.” Tessa 
nade no further remonstrance, but drew her mantle 
over her head, and went out to the courtyard. 

Aclose carriage, with a pair of stout horses, was 
waiting there, with a small quantity of luggage strapped 
behind. 

Theeontessa had followed noiselessly behind her 
and sprang lightly into the carriage. 

With a doubtful heart the faithful Tessa followed. 

Awaive of the small, white hand, no longer glit- 
tering with gems, and the carriage moved slowly 


away. 
While 'Pessa’s tears streamed silently over her face, 
ler fair companion drew a long breath, as though 
lieved from some heavy burden and exclaimed, ‘‘ I 
am free at last !” 
And so in the pale starlight of waning night the 
jueen of fashion and beauty abdicated the throne. 


CHAPTER IIL 
Thou knowest what a thing is poverty 
Among the fallen on evil days: 
‘Tis crime, and fear, and infamy, \‘ 
And honseless want... . 
And worse than all, that inward stain 
Foul self-contempt, which drowns in sneers 
Youth's starlight smile, and makes it tears. 
Rosalind and Helen, 

Tat same mellow starlight which fell upon the 
~ontessa’s carriage, bearing her to her farewell /ée, 
seamed in with gentle greeting through the narrow 
vindow of an upper chamber in the corner house of 
ttesame street in which the palazzo stood. 

A dilapidated. forlorn-looking house it was, seeming 
blen against its neighbour to keep itself from falling ; 
td the upper room was the most dismal of all the 
spartments—the walls diseoloured, the ceiling broken, 
tare of furniture, saving a single bedstead, a ricketty 
table, one wooden chair, and two stools. It had three 
Occupants, however. 

Outhe bed, whose furnishing, though worn and 
carefully mended, was neat and clean, reclined a 
Joung man of scarcely more than twenty years. His 
dak eyes were unnaturally large and brilliant; his 

khada waxy paleness; bis long, slender hands 
Vere frightfully emaciated; and every now and then 
anghed, and the paroxysm shook the very bed- 


Atthe head of the bed, in the only chair, sat an 
¢lderly woman, her weary, worn face bent down, and 
wily hidden by the pillow. Beside her, gazing 
“atlully upon the sufferer, was a young girl, thin and 
herself, but evidently entirely absorbed in her 
Sorrow for hin. 

She brought a bowl of gruel to the bed-side. 
det we little, now—my Leonardo,” said she, ten- 
i, ¥. “Ihave added a grain of sugar; you will find 

Tope palatable, I am sure, and you need it, so much. 

60 long since you have taken any nourishment.” 
Saya how is it with youand my mother, Floribel ? 
0h on you have neither of you tasted a morsel. 
hopea” is bitter, bitter! I that had such grand 


the mother sobbed, but Floribel, the, girl, choked 
hill: ertears, and forcing a smile, answered cheer- 


a your hopes may yet be fulfilled, my darling 
™o, if you will only be patient, and try to 





overcome the despondent feelings which retard your 
recovery. Be cheerful, I pray you, and take the 
drink while itis warm. If we can only bring you back 
to health, your easel will bring us plenty.” 

“ And that. will never be,” groazed he; “all my 
proud hopes are buried, and this wretched frame will 
shortly follow them to the grave. My poor Floribel, 
my hapless mother, what then will become of you, 
helpless creatures! ” 

* The birds of the air find their food, the flowers 
their dew and sunshine; fear not, dearest Leonardo, 
we should be cared for. But you are not to die, you 
must not die, my precious brother. We may all be 
happy yet. Take the gruel, and then I will bring you 
the sweet little rose I found in a withered bouquet in 
the street, allin the bud, and I have kept it in water, 
and now it is opened, and is so sweet and lovely, like 
those you painted in the angel’s wreath for the altar 

iece.” 
P She approached him with an angelic smile. 

He could not resist the winning tenderness of the 
appeal, and smiling languidly in return, motioned for 
the bowl. : 

When he had drained it, she set it on the table 
beside the candle, whose feeble rays seemed to illum- 
inate the room only to make its wretchedness more 
dismal, and went for, the rose. 

While he was admiring it, Floribel motioned for 
her mother to follow her from the room, and the mo- 
ment they were alone, she threw her arms around her 
neck, 

“Mamma, dear mamma, you are nearly heart- 
broken, I can see. You must consent, now that star- 
vation stares us in the face! you must consent that I 
go out into thestreet, and find some way to buy you 
bread, if it be only one cent—no matter how menial 
the task, I shall gladly, gratefully accept it. It is so 
terrible to be hungry. Ol, mamma, are you not very 
hungry. 

The wretched mother clasped her frantically to her 
arms. 

“Oh, Floribel, this is so terrible! that we should 
be reduced to our last crust, that he should suffer for 
the needful stimulants, and we have nothing to give 
him. My heart bas lost all hope, and its pride is 
quenched in bitter, bitierest humility. Go my child!” 

“ There is Ninetta in the house beyond. She sells 
flowers, and earnsmany ascudi. I will ask her to let me 
help her, till I am rich enough to buy flowers for my- 
self. If I can only bring him some oranges he would 
like them I am sure.” 

“ Hark!” said the mother; ‘some one knocks.” 

“T will go, return you to Leonardo, it is some 
passer to make enquiries of the way,” ‘ 

The mother returned to find the sick youth lying 
back with the rose clasped in his thin fingers, the tears 
flowing slowly over his thin cheeks. : 

“ Can you not rest, my son? ” asked she, pityingly. 

“No, mother; but itis from disquietude of thought, 
not of pain,” answered he. “I was thinking of 
our once bright and happy fortunes. My poor 
father’s death was a more terrible blow than we 
dreamed, even amidst our grief. Alack, I little 
thought of this direful end, when I proudly declared 
myself your protector. Alack! alack! such a wretched 
failure as I have made.” 

“Tt was no fault of yours, my son, your health 
compelled you to relinquish your brush.” 

“But if I had been less proud,—if I had forgotten 
our old name, and high-born ancestry, as a shopman, 
a day-labourer, even, I might have prepared for this, 
and have placed you above want. My ambition and 
pride have been your ruin, mother. -It is bitter for 
me to die knowing it.” 

‘‘You are wrong, my son. You were born withan 
artist’ssoul, and could not turn to any other vocation, 
if you tried. Had health remained to you, our name 
would have been glorified, and we should have been 
the envy even of the wealthy. Submit quietly to 
this privation, Leonardo, and try to regain your 
strength, it is the surest way of serving us.” 

She was interrupted by hastily pattering steps 
without the door, accompanied with little shrieks of 
joy, and enraptured astonishment. 

Both looked up in surprise. 

The door swung open, and Floribel, her arms and 
apron filled with the gorgeous bouquets, came flying 
in. 
“Oh, mamma, oh, Leonardo, my darling, darling 
Leonardo—it is so wonderful, it is so beautiful! 
such. wonderful, superb, overwhelmingly lovely 
flowers!” 

She piled them upon the bed around the sick 
brother, gave a few feeble peals of laughter, and then 
burst into tears. 

“My child!” exclaimed the wondering mother. 
Leonardo, wiih all an artist’s delight, was inhaling 
the fragrance, and admiring the loveliness of the 
choiee blossoms selected with such care by marquis 
and count, and noble siguor. 

“She sent them—the beautiful contessa we have so 


| often admired, Was it not angelic of her? and look, 
; you have not discovered the half. See the hidden 
treastwes. She meant me to have them all—the 
woman said so. I was to wear, or give away, or sell 
them. Oh, Leonardo. See! one of those bracelets 
will keep us in plenty for six months; and you shal! 
have an easel, and colours and brushes, and doctors 
and medicine, all from the tiny jewel hidden in 
this moss rose. Oh, mother, Leonardo! laugh or cry 
with me, for I am nearly frantic with jey ! ” 

“Tell me what it all means? ” said the bewildered 
mother. 

“It was the contessa’s waiting-maid. Her lady- 
ship saw me at the window this morning with my 
poor little rose. Only think what I had missed, not 
to have been there when she passed! She did not 
want the flowers, nor the rich presents. You under- 
stand, such beautiful ladies have such grand things of 
their own, and they have so many noble suitors. Ah, 
how kind in her. She thought of me, and sent them 
all here, because I loved flowers, she knew. by the 
way I hung over my rose, and she even sent proof 
that they were given freely, that no one might accuse 
us of stealing them. I told the woman I should be 
glad to sell them to get many things we need, and she 
gave me leave. Ah, mamma, such a supper as we 
shall have presently; and Leonardo shall havo 
oranges and the ripest fruit I can find! Ah, I knew 
it would not be in vain when I prayed so fervently to 
heaven for help.” 

Floribel’s pale face had lost its weary look, and was 
sparkling with renewed hope and joy. Her eager 
fingers found their way into the brilliant mass of 
flowers, and gaily disengaged the costly trinket to ex- 
hibit to their admiring eyes. 

“Ah, it is enchanting,” repeated she. “We are 
rich now—the sweet saints give to the lovely and 
generous contessa every good thing she desires.” 

Leonardo smiled joyfully. 

“Ah, if I live, I wil paint a picture for the con- 
tessa. Your picture, Floribel, with all those flowers 
in your arms. And who knows but a good doctor 
may bring me back to life now that I can consult one, 
aud obtain the remedies which seemed out of my 
reach before. Heaven bless the beautiful Contessa 
Beatrice! ” 

“ Heaven bless her indeed!” echoed the mother. 

And the earnest benison of these three innocent 
hearts followed the unconscious lady, not only to the 
brilliant scenes of the /éte, but along the dim, deserted 
highway, winding away from the great city. 

In less than an hour the little table was brought to 
the bedside, loaded with food, and many a delicacy 
found place there, which had been unknown for many 
and many a dreary month. What bouquets had been 
reserved from the peremptory sale Floribel instituted, 
adorned it likewise, and Leonardo, bolstered up in the 
bed, looked on with sparkling eyes, now and then 
1m the tiny bits his sister playfully extended to 
nim. 

“Why,” cried she in exultation, “ you have scarcely 
coughed at all since the flowers came.” 

‘“‘Happiness is a very powerful elixir; yet I think 
we will call the doctor in the morning. How many 
of the costly trinklets are there? It was kindest of all 
to give proof that they were a free gift, or the jewellers 
might have been afraid to purchase of you.” 

“Tt was all as gracious and grand asshe herself. I 
must go and thank her to-morrow. Surely she will 
be glad to know how much good it has accomplished. 
See, my hands will not hold them all. Oh, it is like 
the fairy story my father used to read to us! ” 

And the next morning, as soon as she imagined the 
noble lady would be ready to receive anyoue, the 
grateful Floribel made her way to the portal of the 
contessa’s palace. 

Several stately equipages were waiting there, and 
she noticed that there seemed an unusual bustle and 
stir within. 

A group of gentlemen came forth just as she was 
timidly lifting the huge kuocker—a brazen ring in @ 
gilded lion’s mouth. 

It was the marquis, the count, and Signor Ferdi- 
nand. 

‘Preposterous! unheard of!” exclaimed the latter, 
vehemently. ‘‘ She cannot be away from Rome.” 

“Tt is a momentary caprice. She wants to show us 
how we should pine without her beautiful presence,’® 
added the count. ; 

“St. Michael! but it isa sorry jest. We could spare 
St. Peter's as well,” cried the Marquis Gonzalo; it is 
not alone that a pretty woman has gone. There are 
others as beautiful; but such grace, and wit, and 
piquancy united, were never seen before. Queen she 
has been—queen she will remain for me—I shall follow 
to the end of the earth, but I will find her.” 

“You are not serious?” demanded the Count An- 
tonio. 

“ Yes, by my life,” answered the marquis ; “if thecon- 
tessa las fled from Rome, I also must become an exile, 
I must follow till I find her.” 
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Floribel heard this conversation, and stood in amaze- 
‘ment, while the gentlemen entered their carriages and 
were driven away. 

The door was left open, and Floribel ventured to 
cross the threshold into the spacious marble-floored 
hall. 
A woman was just deseending the stately staircase, 

with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

The girl approached her respectfully, and enquired 

if the Contessa Beatrice would see her a moment.” 

“ Child, have you not heard what all Rome is ringing 
with—that my lady has gone—has left Rome, never to 
return ?” answered the woman. 

“Alas! I am so sorry—I cannot tell her how 
grateful I am for the flowers, and the trinkets,” replied 
Floribel. 

“ Ah, yes, I remember. It was such astrange freak, 
We all wondered at #—my lady was always full of 
whims; but leaving Rome is the most trying of all. 
Well, girl, you may be thankful, they are the last 
favours you will be likely to recoive, and I am sure 
they were generous ones.” 

“As generoys as her own noble heart. If you ever 
see her again, give her the blessing of a poor, but in- 
nocent girl, and say that she has put starvation away 
from our door, for whieh we pray heaven’s richest gift 
upon her head ;” and with these words, Floribel turned 
slowly and sadly away. 

At the outer portal, she met a tall figure, shrouded 
in a black cloak, with his velvet cap slouched low 
upon his forchead. All of his face, the collar and cap 
left exposed, seeming to be a pair of restless, intensely 
black, melancholy eyes. 

He glanced at her downcast face, and then ap- 
proached, saying hastily : 

“You come from the palazzo—have you seen the 
Contessa Beatrice? ” 

“ Alack, signor, she has gone—no one knows 
whither. They seem to think she has left Rome for 
ever.” 

“Strange! ” muttered he. 

“ The noble gentlemen were discussing it as I came 
into the courtyard, and deemed it very marvellous.” 

“She has gone for higher prey!” muttered the 
stranger in a bitter tone. “She has fled to some 
court to have a train of princes, perchance a monarch, 
at her feet. I knew, I knew that grasping, greedy 
ambition would never let her rest. I might have 
warned her of it.” 

‘Did you know her, signor? Ah, Iam sure your 
impressions are wrong, though I have never spoken 
with her; but her face wore such a look of angelic 
goodness, and her acts—ah, have I not cause to bless 
her kindness!” 

His gloomy brow brightened a little. 

““T will walk your way a little, and you shall tell 
me about it,” said he. 

Very simply and umaffectedly Floribel complied. 

“ Aye, she had always a tender heart—never a bird 
could be ensnared, but with tears she besought its 
freedom. Well I remember how she sobbed over a 
kid whose leg was hurt by her father’s shot. Alack, 
that the innocent pleasures palled. Why do you 
pause?” 

“Tt is our home. Will you not come and see my 
Leonardo? He has had the doctor to-day, and I can 
show you two of the contessa’s choicest bouquets,” 
replied Floribel, artlessly. 

He accepted the invitation with evident pleasure. 
The girl led him up two flights of stairs, directly into 
the chamber where Leonardo and his mother were 
talking over the pbysician’s recommendation. 

Their countenances betrayed surprise at beholding 
Floribel’s companion, but she hastened to give them 
what information she herself possessed. 

“ The signor knows the contessa, and I have brought 
him to see the bouquets,” said she. 

And she brought forward two of the carefully- 
cherished bouquets, and handed them to him with her 
eager smile of admiration. 

The stranger had removed the ugly cap, and par- 
tially dropped the cloak, revealing a finely-formed 
head, set haughtily upon the neck, and adorned with 
a profusion of glossy black locks, a dark but hand- 
some face, illumined by a wonderfully fine pair of 
eyes, and a straight, lithe form, shapely enough for 
an Apollo. 

He bowed with ready courtesy in answer to the 
salutation of mother and son, and then turned to the 
bouquets. 

But, to Floribel’s surprise, he did not offer to touch 
them, and looked rather into her face as he said, care- 
lessly : 

“Very choice blossoms, and cunningly arranged. 
What a brilliant thing the favoured and accepted lover's 
must have been, if those are the rejected ones? My 
lady contessa has certainly opportunity for gratifying 
the most fastidious taste.” 

“ My lady contessa is lovely enongh herself to be a 
critical judge of beautiful things. I think she will 


the city proclaims. And how strange this flight of 
hers. I have not told you, Leonardo, all Rome is in 
consternation because she has privately left the city. 
So you will not need to hurry about her picture.” 

“The doctor forbids my touching a brush until I 
have tried three months of mountain air,” answered 
Leonardo, “ But for her ladyship’s beneficence the 
recipe could never be carried out.” 

The stranger eyed him keenly. 

“See!” exclaimed he eagerly; “I know a little 
cottage far up into the mountainous district, to which 
you three are welcome. The air is pure and health- 
inspiring, and nature has spread around such glorious 
beauty, you can fill yonr soul with artist visions of 
rapture, enough to give a life-time occupation at de- 
picting it. It is retired, and lonely; but you will be 
secure from molestation. Nay, I am not sure but 
mother and daughter could earn double the pittance 
paid in this over-populated city, if you choose to exer- 
cise your skilful needles, inasmuch as the mountains 
are traversed by bands of hardy huntsmen, and gene- 
rous-hearted mountaineers, who do not always find 
such gentle fingers to repair their clothing, and deck 
out their holiday garbs.” 

The three eyed each other curiously. 

“It is surely like another gift from heaven,” said 
Leonardo, slowly ; “but it is almost wonderful to us, 
my kind signor; and you see we know not what it 
means. So used have we become to the rebuffs of 
fortune, we almost distrust her smiles, and are ready 
to question why you, a stranger, should be so ready 
to do us this great kindness! ” 

Floribel looked distressed at this plain speech of her 
brother's, but the stranger only smiled gcod naturedly. 
“You are right, friend Leonardo; it is always best 
to look closer than outside appearances. I will show 
you the motive that prompts my action. Your sister 
has shown to me what great results, what relief and 
gratitude have followed the contessa’s possibly careless 
action, and it has made my heart yearn for some such 
joy to follow a deed of mine. Perhaps it is also be- 
cause in days gone by, I knew and loved the contessa, 
and that it is pleasant to follow up the good deeds she 
began. Besides, I see plainly what money you realize 
from the sale of the presents, will be needed for you 
three feeble ones, without spending it for rent of any 
home, and I know the air of my cottage is just what 
your health requires, and it will be at no loss what- 
ever to me, if it should prove a gain to you. Now 
then, what say you, shall you come with me? ” 

“ What says my mother ? ” demanded Leonardo, 

“ She blesses the generous offer,” replied the mother, 
wiping her overflowing eyes. 

“ And you, Floribel ? ” 

“Tt will be delightful! Oh, how I shall enjoy the 
beautiful mountain scenery!” exclaimed Floribel, 
clapping her hands in joyful anticipation. 

“It will give you all bloom and vigour,” replied the 
stranger, smiling. “So you will come?” 

“With a thousand blessings upon your head for 
your generous kindness!” answered Leonardo, grate- 
fully. 

“Then I shall send a guide to you in less than an 
hour. Addio.” 

He drew up the cloak, donned the ugly cap, bowed, 
and hastened away through the corridor into the 
street. 

Once there, he mingled in the crowd, evidently 
taking care to avoid particular attention, and 
slowly threaded his way along through the throng of 
people hastening toward the churches for the morning 
rite, 

Leaving the bustling thoroughfare connecting 
the bridge of St. Angelo with the Pincian Hill, 
he turned upon the Corso, and sauntered still more 
slowly along until he reached the lofty gateway of the 
lace of one of the most influential cardinals. 

A statue of the Virgin stood above the gateway with 
a silver lamp still burning, altheugh the sunshine 
made its light sickly and spectral. 
The stranger would have passed through the 
portal, but, a procession issuing forth, changed his in- 
tention. 

It was the retinue of the great cardinal in their 
stately line of glistening weapons. The cardinal him- 
self came forth, last of all, his robe of gold embroidery 
—his scarlet hat pinned with a cross of diamonds. He 
was on his way to St. Peter’s. 

The stranger hesitated a moment, and then stepped 
forward, and throwing off his cap bowed with the 
same reverent air as the bystanders used, but there was 
a calm expression of contempt for the obsequious 
action on his face which strangely belied the move- 
ment. 

The moment the great man’s eye fell upon the 
youth, the set look of stolid dignity assumed for the 
crowd faded from his face. His eye brightened, an 
eager smile flicked across lis stern lips, and he 
beckoned graciously while he stepped a little aside 
from his retainers. 


‘Roman numerals, with a rude figure of a pig-boy, 





me?” demanded the cardinal; “jf I 
orders for a private interview, 
— nt ede ae 
“ There is no n our holing 
as yet; but still I think I am ones tpl rn 
a aoe — I only came to ask if ~f 
engthenin, C) le ; 
as hening aught of change in the agree. 
The cardinal’s face had grown graye. : 
seemed an ashy grayness had settled upon Po ring 
from which the eager flush had died away; but ly 
waved his hand impatiently. ih ekcn 
“Certainly not; be wary and bold, be 
yet daring, and so you fulfil my pala ppp 
a be granted. Your appearance made my heart 
~wse _ sure of your success, since I saw you at 
“T had business here ; but it advantaged 
since I have added another link in the aon 
dence. I by no mieans despair, though the villain 
has eluded me thus far in my most subtle investiga 
tious.” 
The great cardinal set his tecth and whispered: 
“Oh, that my hands might find his throat, I would 
speedily throttle him into confession.” 
“ And gain nothing then, or rather lose all hope of 
success for ever. No, no, my plans must be executed 
with more coolness and caution, if I would restore to 
your holiness——” 
“Hush!” whispered the cardinal, with 
glance toward his astonished retainers. 
“ Go and work as coolly as you will, only bring me 
speedy assurance of success.” 
Then waving his hand in dismissal, he said, loudly 
enough to be heard by all: 
“The peace of heaven be with you, my son, and 
give you prosperity and success. You have per 
formed @ worthy deed, and my blessing goes with 
you.” 
The youth bowed with evident humility, and darted 
away. 
The cardinal and his retinue, followed by an admiz 
ing crowd, turned toward the great cathedral. 
(To be continued. 
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Tne Prc-Boy’s Praver.—At the late clerical mest- 
ing at Islington, the Rev. E. Hoare, adduced asa proof 
of the sad and awful heathenism of Kent, the so-called 
hog’s or pig-boy’s prayer. ‘The mystery of this sup- 
posed inéantation was thus cleared up by the Secretary 
of the Kent Congregational Association. The prayer 
itselfi—the dreadful hieroglyphics which had so puzzled 
Mr. Hoare—he found to consist simply of a row of 











whip in hand, carved at the end. The numerals ma 


thus: 
I—U—MI— Vv —1—1— nt —n— nt — 1 —x—I-. 
Then comes the figure of the pig-boy. The transl- 
tion of the whole is as follows: 
“ One before two, three before five, 
Here one and there one, four alive; 
Here two and there two, and three at the cross, 
Here one and there one, and Jack at the last.” 


Tue tree called “the 20th March,” in the Tuileries, 
which has this year forgot its vocation, was kuown to 
bud so far baek as 1746, in which year the painter 
Vien, accused of having murdered an artist, his com- 
petitor for the Academy at Rome, pleaded an alibi by 
proving that on the 20th day of March he was engaged 
in attendance on the Marquisé de Roncevaux in the Tui- 
leries gardens, where both remarked that particular 
phenomenon. Buta writer in Le Temps begs toques 
tion the whole story of the murder, and further adds 
that Vien, if bent on an alibi, had a far better ous 
to plead than that which compromised a noble lady. 
He might have correctly alleged that, in 1746, he was 
actually at Rome, where he went in 1744, not returt- 
ing till 1750. 

Proposep Extension oF Coast TELEGRAPHY.~ 
For a number of years past a system of eer 
telegraphs has been in operation between Lavery 
and Holyhead for the convenience of the omme 
ships and others in Liverpool, and the masters 
vessels passing Holyhead and other intern , 
points of the coast. The system has been under re 
control of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, wie 
have maintained the stations out of their own funds, 
making no charges for the transmission of —- 
and it has been found of very great utility. 7 ° 
existence of these stations has induced the Lords 
the’ Privy Council to communicate with the -s 
Board with the view of obtaining information = 
the cost of working and maintaining stations,” 
cost of the stations, and the stuff required at eac of 
the nature of the charges made for the prescrip 
messages, if any; how payment is obtaine: aw 
whether from owners or from masters oF —- a 
whether the stations are electro-telegraphic, au 




























“Come hither, my son, have you good news for 





pmile on none, in decided favour. So the rumour of 


other information bearing upon the subject 
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th jake ii 
icati nveying these inquiries it is ex- 
mt the Lords St the Privy Council have 
re correspondence with Lloyds’, and the Ship- 
pce Associations of London and Liverpool, and 
a js in contemplation to establish at certain 
ba of the English coast semaphore or signal sta- 
83 for the purpose of enabling passing ships to 
’ vicate with the shore, giving orders or trans- 
sages to owners, OF to receive orders and 

essages in return. These stations are intended to 
cant by telegraphic wires with each other, 
and also with the principal telegraph stations of the 
countzy. ‘The Government are of opinion that ship- 
pe and others will not object to a reasonable 
re of charges to be imposed for the transmission of 
messages ; but should the Government undertake to 
stablish and manage & system of coast stations, it is 
rained that the first object would be to make those 
stations self-supporting. The Dock Board, at its 
meeting on Thursday, expressed the utmost willing- 
ness to facilitate the views of the Government in this 
matter, and such information es may be useful will be 
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communica 


ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” ‘* Self-Made,” &e., &6. 


CHAPTER CXXIV 
THE LADDER OF FORTUNE 
heart unstained, 
een bene struggled still, 
And unsubdued maintained 
A ceaseless war with ill. 
A steadfast heart in him, 
And not a winged thing 
That flits from limb to limb 
And can but sing in spring 
D' Huxatime. 

Att that Amy planned was accomplished. 

Copies of her memorandum were placed in the 
ands of Mr. Morley and of Mrs. Potts, so as to ensure 
the preservation of at least one copy in case the other 
sheuld:be lost. 

And a carefully-worded advertisement was written 
and duplicates were sent to several of the most widely- 
circulated papers‘in the country. The advertisement 
tan thus: 

“If Mr. and Mrs. A. Powers, who spent a day at the 
Elm Tree Inn, at Tyneford, on the first of February 
last, will address a lettér to the initials A. W., Rost 
Office, Tyneford, they will receive a piece of information 
that may greatly concern them.” 

But days and weeks passed and no answer was 
received to this notice. Arthur and Gladdys were at 
that very time'travelling. Aud even if they had been 
within range of that shot, it is doubtful whether it 
would have struck them. In other words, if they had 
seen that notice it is questionable whether they 
would suppesed the appeal made to Mr. and Mrs. A. 
ne to have any reference whatever to them- 
selves. 

When the weeks had passed into months, Owen's 
heart, which had been held in a grip of suspense, was 
relieved and he breathed freely. 

“Mother, dear, nobody means to come after my Lily 
May,” he said one night, when they were sitting to- 
gether by the light of the candle, Amy with a rain- 
bow cloud of lace and ribbon before her, engaged in 
taking caps for sale. 

“Owen, I do believe that you are glad! ” said Amy. 

“Oh, mother, dear, I cannot help it. I am glad 
that Lily May is not to be taken from us! Oh, 
mother, if you only knew how mueh I feared that she 
would be claimed and carried off! how I used to trem- 
ble when I would kiss her good-bye in the morning 
for fear I should never see her again. And how my 
heart would ache all day long while I was out ped- 
dling! And how often in the day I would put up 
Prayers to heaven that my Lily May might never, 
never, never be taken away from me. And how my 
po) breath would stop as I got near home at night for 

‘ar that I should not find her here, and that somebody 
ber tell me that she was gone. Oh, mother, dear ! 
ony nde a this hy’ hing be glad she is not taken 

me +” said the with his voice and fa 

™, trembling with cnetioa" ames ™ 

I do know it, Owen. I knew it all the time. 
peter think I notice you, my boy? And I am 
. at gg sake, that the child is likely to be left on 
0 ands. But it is perfectly wonderful to me, 
we, how you dote on that child.” 
lone “anet help it, dear mother. Some of us boys 
err ok and some another. I love Lily,-May. 

Sam ~ Spicer has got a mocking-bird. And 

Lily Mag ee has got a white rabbit. And I have got 

pe bay 18 80 much greater, you know. And 
‘And eh too, mother dear, with all her little 
she climbs up to the window and watches 





for me every night. Her little face against the win- 
dow-pane is the first thing I see when I get near 
home. Oh, mother, dear, if I had come home any 
night and missed the little face! I——” 

And here his voice became choked with emotion. 
And he got up and went to the sofa, where Lily May 
was sleeping—for the children were so well grown 
now that the cradle would hold but one, and that one 
was Gay—and he knelt down beside Lily May and 
kissed her softly in her sleep. 

And she half awoke; became half conscious of who 
was bending over her; put her little arms up around 
his neck ; murmured some inarticulate sounds of en- 
dearment, and sank to sleep again. 

“You know I fed her, mother,” said Owen, apolo- 
getically—“‘I fed her the day after she was brought 
to us, when she wasn’t but a day old. And I fed her 
all the time you were so ill. So how can I help lov- 
ing her? Why, anybody would love even a mouse 
that they had fed and taken care of, much more a 
little child like Lily May.” 

And with that he softly arose and returned to his 
work. 

Nancy had entered quietly during the latter part of 
this conversation, and now stood, with eyes of strange 
interest, regarding the boy. 

The next day, when Owen had started on his daily 
round, Nancy, while piling up the cups and saucers 
to put them in the cupboard, said to her mistress: 

“T hope that there same said divertisement will 
never be answered.” 

“T really and truly do hope so, too, Nancy,” said 
her mistress. 

“Because you see, Master Owen, ralely and 
truly he’s fretted hisself thin ever since that onlucky 
divertisement has been in the paper.” 

“T know it, Nancy. And if it should not be an- 
swered, as I pray it may not be, I never will put in 
another.” 

“’*Cause you see, though I don’t believe in broken 
hearts as a general thing, I do believe as how, if any- 
body was to take that child away, that boy would 
almost break his heart.” 

“Tt would go very hard with him, I know And 
after what I have seen I will never again try to get 
rid of ‘Lily May. All my anxiety now is lest the 
advertisement should be seen and answered after 
all.” 

“ And mine, too. Bother the old divertisment! It 
wasn’t worth giving our boy so much trouble,” said 
Nancy, as she almost flung the plates into the cupboard 
to the serious risk of fracture. 

Nor was Owen himself quite free from anxiety. He 
was subject to severe relapses of that mental pain. He 
remembered that people sometimes glanced over old 
papers, or talked of their contents. And he reflected 
that Mr. and Mrs. A. Powers might yet chance to see 
the advertisement, and come and claim the child—his 
own Lily May. And so every morning, on leaving 
her, he would take along, lingering, affectionate leave 
of her, with the thought that it might be his last. 

And every evening, on returning home, he would 
be keenly watchful ; and long before he got near 
enough to see, he would strain his eyes in the effort 
to discover whether the little face was atthe open 
window. 

The faithful little face was always there. 
And Owen, with a sigh of relief, always thanked 
heaven that it was. 

Yes, the faithful little face was always ,there; for 
Lily May had grown to know the hour of Owen’s re- 
turn. And in the gathering summer twilight, when 
the big drawing-room grew dusky, she would clinb to 
the oper window, where the last yellow rays of the 
sunset were lingering, and look out until she saw him 
coming. ‘Then she would climb or tumble down and 
toddle to the door, panting and gasping with impa- 
tience, until somebody came and opened the door for 
“Owey.” “Owey” was the first word she ever 
learned, and the only one she could yet speak. 

But Owen's great anxiety for the safety of his Lily 
May did not cause him to neglect his business. He 
still drove a thriving trade. He gradually enlarged 
the circle of his tours, And everywhere he was 
looked for with impatience and welcomed with plea- 
sure. 

In August Amy received the fifty pounds owed her 
by Dr. Meadows. And she immediately sent Owen 
to Mr. Spicer with the amount of his bill. 

The good-hearted. grocer received the money with 
a sigh, murmuring : 

“T had hoped it would have been different, Owen, 
my boy. I had hoped it would have been quite dif- 
ferent.” 

“ Mother is very grateful to you, sir. And she will 
not cease to be so now that she has settled with you. 
Good morning,” said Owen. And he made his bow, 
and hurried away, for he had no time to lose. 

When he got home he told his mother all that had 
passed between Mr. Spicer and himself. —_, 

“He hoped it would have been different, Owen? 





Why, did he hope ,that I would always continue his 
debtor to the amount of his bill?” said Amy, in sur- 
prise ; for in her complete absorption in the memory 
of her lost husband this young widow had never 
imagined the nature of those dreams that had dis- 
turbed the honest grocer’s prosaic life. 

“T suppose that was it, mother, dear; for I do 
believe that he likes to do you favours,” replied the 


y: 

“And here he has done me a favour in spite of 
myself,” said Amy, who was looking at her receipt, 
and counting her money. ‘He has charged me only 
twenty pounds for all the things that I got from him, 
and for things we got before your dear father died, 
which was much more. The true bill must have 
been twice as much as this,” she added. 

“Mother, dear, you can't help it. To be sure, you 
might go and ask him for the items of your bill, but 
I don’t believe he could give them to you; for I don’t 
believe he ever charged them against you, or that he 
ever meant for you to pay for them; butI am glad 
you have paid something.” 

“Here, Owen! I have thirty pounds left. Take 
the money, dear, and put it with what you have saved 
up. And when you send for the next goods, invest 
this also. You see I am not afraid to trust you now, 
Owen. Six months’ experience has convinced me 
that you are fit for the trade you have undertaken.” 
And she put the money in his hands. 

“Thank you, mother, dear! It is all for you and the 
two little sisters. And now, altogether, I shall have 
two hundred pounds. 

“T think I had better set up a little pony and cart.” 

“ Pony and cart, Owen! ‘That will be expensive.” 

“ But it will pay, mother dear! It will pay so wel? 
in the extended trade,” said the boy, with a pleading 
look. 

Amy remembered her promise to Mr. Lacy that she 
would not hinder her son, that she would trust in him 
and give him a chance to prove what he could do. So 
she said, in a more indulgent tone: 

“Tell me how you propose to get your pony and 
cart, dear.” 

“Well you know, mother, there’s Mr. Larcom, the 
wheelwright, whose name is on our bovks to the 
amount of ten pounds. And he isa very hard man 
to screw money out of. But I do really thiuk that I 
could get him to build me a tight little cart for that 
money. Nothing very handsome, you know, mother. 
Just a strong box on wheels, with a driver’s seat. 
And I do really think, mother that he would be glad 
to do it and get rid of me and the debt, for I dun him 
unmereifully, mother dear; because he is able to 

a hd 
“Well, and the pony, Owen! How do you propose 
to get the pony ?” 

“Well, mother, Ben Miley,, Mr. Allen’s oversecr, 
has a strong, steady, brown cob, that I have been 
looking at. And he will let me have him for ten 
pounds. And I think he is worth the money. And 
there is my turn out.” 

“But Owen! How couldI trust you to drive a 
horse? How can you trust yourself ?” 

“Oh, mother! I could drive a horse, as much as 
two years ago. When my dear father used to take 
me out with him in the gig, to hold the horse, while 
he went in to see his patients, he taught me to 
drive.” 

“Owen, you take my breath away from me, some- 
times. But I will not hinder you, my dear. You 
may buy your little pony.” 

On the first of September, Owen sent one hundred 
and fifty pounds by Mr. Lacy to London, to purchase 
his new and enlarged stock of goods. 

And while waiting for them he made his wishes 
known to Mr. Larcom, the wheelwright, concerning 
his new cart. 

And Mr. Larcom, as Owen had predicted, was very 
glad to do the job and get clear of his debt in that way. 
And to do the man justice, he did the job well. For 
in fact he rather liked Owen; and the only reason 
why he had not paid him before, was because he liked 
money better. 

Owen's goods arrived late in September. His cart 
was already finished and his horse was purchased. 

It was on a splendid day early in October, that 
Owen took what might be called his second step up 
the ladder of fortune. For on this day his neat cart, 
painted a dark bright blue, and filled with boxes of 
merchandise, and drawn by a shiny coated, smart 
brown cob, stood befome the door waiting for its mas- 


ter. And Owen came out, great-coated and gloved, 


with his cap on his head and his whip under his arm, 
followed by Amy, Nancy, and the two little sisters. 
He kissed them all around and then climbed into his 
med took the reins in his hands, and unwound his 
whip. 

Andit was a sight to see him touch his hat and smile, 
and drive off, followed by the affectionate glances of 
Amy and Nancy, and by the shouts of the two little 
sisters, who were positively dancing with delight. 


ee ee 
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CHAPTER CXiV. 
UPWARD. 
Boy! let the eagle's course ever be thine, 
Upward and onward and true to the line. 
HTemans. 

Tu faithful little face watched long that evening 
for the return of Owen, in bis cart. 

This is no fancy picture; it is not drawn from ima- 
gination but from memory—this picture of the little 
baby-girl, watching daily, atthe sunset window, for 
the return of one she loved best on earth; and in her 
infantile dawn of intelligence associating the coming 
of that one with the only sunlight that ever shone 
into that dreary old drawiag-room—the last sunliglit of 
departed day ! 

Yes! the faithful little face watched long that 
evening. 

Owen Was unusually late. 

Amy was uneasy. Her busy imagination awoke the 
feelings of regret and fear; and these disturbed her 
mind. 

It was very wrong to permit so young a boy to at- 
tempt to drive a pony over rough country roads, whiis- 
pered regret. 

Suppose the horse has run away with the cart? 
sugyested fear. 

Still Amy did not sufficiently believe in either of 
these disturbers of her peace to be seriously anxious ; 
she was only slightly uneasy. 

She would not call Lily May off the window-seat. 
She preferred her to remain there. For she knew that 
Lily May’s bright eyes would be the first to discern 
Owen's approach, and her eager voice the first to an- 
nounce his arrival. 

The seqtel proved that Amy was right. 

It had grown dark, and Nancy had brought in the 
candles—they could afford two candles now—and 
placed them on the tea-table, when Lily May, like 
“the man on the look-out ” at sea, gave a great cry, 
and scrambled down off the window-seat, and toddled 
into the hall, panting : 

“Owey! Owey! Owey!” 

And she stood gasping, dancing, and pulling at the 
door, until Nancy ran and opened it, and admitted the 
boy, who caught the impetuous child wp in his arms, 
and covered ber face with kisses as he bore her back 
into the room. 

“You are late, Owen,” said his mother, coming to 
mect him. 

“Yes, mother dear, I am late! but I am heré; 
which I would not be at all if it had not been for 
the fear of making you anxious,” replied the boy, 
gravely. 

“How, Owen? What do you mean?” 

“Why, mother dear, I should not have come back 
to-night, if it had not been from the fear that you 
would think something dreadful had happened to 
me !” 

“Not come back to-night, Owen! 
should keep you away ?” 

“T will tell you, mother. You know nati 
with my pony and cart, I made a much larger « 
than ever before. And at four o’clock this afteruoon 
I found myseli ten miles from home and in a thriving 
neighbourhood, where, however, I understood that 
there was neither shop nor pedler.. I stopped at a 
house, where the women boughta good deal from 
me; and where the men pressed me to stay all night. 
And | knew that if I should stay, I shou!d be able to 
start bright and early in the morning, and sell out 
nearly, if not quite all, my stock, before my return home. 
And to tell you the truth, mother, I was very much 
tempted to stay. But I considered how anxious you 
would be, and so I came home. But now, mother, 
dear, I wish to warn you once for all, so that you need 
aever be uncasy about me. Sometimes, when I am 
far from home, it will be best for me to stay at some 
house all night, so as not to lose time coming and 
going over the same greund the same day, where of 
course | couldn't sell anything more; but so as to go 
farther, bright and early the nextday. You under- 
stand, mother?” 

“Yes, Owen.” 

“And so when I stay out you won't be anxious 
about me ?” 

“Oh, Owen, how can I help it dear?” 

“ By trusting, mother! I think I can take care of 
myself! But whether I can or not, heaven can 
surely teke care of me. And so, dear mother, if you 
can’t trust in me, you can trust in heaven.” 

“Yes, I can, Owen; and I will, dear,” said Amy, 
kissing him. 

“Don’t put my tea on the table quite yet; I have 
got to go out and give Fort. a feed first.” 

‘“ Fortunatus” was the faney name that Owen had 
bestewed upon his pony. But as Fortunatus was 
found to be too long for ordinary use, it was soon ab- 
breviated to Fort. 

“ Your tea !” exclaimed Nancy. “It ain’t only your 
tea, but everybody’s tea that is a-waiting !” 


Why, 








“Oh, mother, I am sorry you waited for me. 
Nancy, I will be as quick as ever I can,” said Owen, 
hurrying out to attend to his pony. 

So quick he was that by the time Nancy had set the 
tea on the table he had returned. 

“You sce, mother, dear, I want Fort. to eat his 
supper while I take my tea.” 

But the last thing Owen did that night, after he had 
kissed his mother good-night, and after he had said his 
prayers, was to creep to Lily May’s crib—and kiss her, 
in her sleep. Gay was with her mether. She—Lily 
May—was alone. s 

The cloud of anxiety that had so long overshadowed 
Owen’s mind on account of Lily May had gradually 
passed away. He no longer dreaded that she would 
be taken from him. But the effect of that cloud re- 
mained in the deeper love he cherished for the little 


rospered. Not continuously and uninter- 
ruptedly, for such is not the course of human affairs ; 
but he prospered as those do who bring intelligence, 
self-reliance and steadiness of aim to bear upon their 
purpose. He had great obstacles to contend against. 
They had met him at the very onset of his career, and 
they met him at almost every step of his progress. 
ut such minds as his not only conquer obstacles, but 
actually convert them into means of greater success. 
You know that this was really Owen's case. For his 
speciality was trading. Now, there could not have 
possibly been a worse starting point for a tradesman 
than the remote country house that was his widowed 
mother’s home, and to which he was therefore bound 
fast. But you know that he was not upon that account 
discouraged or turned from his purpose, as a weaker 
nature might have been. As he could not keep a shop 
in the old country house, he had made up a pack, and 
afterwards set up cart and pony. People would not 
come to him to buy; but he could take his wares to 
them—into their houses, under their eyes. And in 
this way he sold much more even than he could have 
sold if he had kept the same goods in a shop in the 
village—where, of course, there were other shops; 
and he would have had other competitors. And this 
was the manner in which Owen Wynne conquered the 
first great obstacles that opposed him, and converted 
them into means of greater success. 


CHAPTER CXXVI. 
PLEASANT DAYS, 
The true nobility of generous minds, 
Equal to either conquest, weal or woe, 
‘Trinmphant over fortune, friend or foe, 
In thee, pure-hearted boy, its pattern finds. 
M. F. Tupper. 
On the Saturday of that week Owen came home in 
the middie of the afternoon, which circumstance sur- 


| prised the family as something very unusual, and 


astonished Lily May as a phenomenon quite out of the 
course of nature; so that she could but hold on to 
Amy’s skirts and gaze at the prodigy until Owen, full 
of Jaugliter, caught her up in his arms and kissed her 
heartily. 

He was in the highest spirits. He had sold out his 
whole load, and had come home with full pockets, 

After explaining all this to his mother, he went out 
to rub down and feed his pony, and wash aud put 
away his cart. 

And then he went to his room and made himself 
tidy. 

Lastly he came back to his mother, fresh, smiling 
and affectionate, and stood rubbing his hands before 
the warm fire and watching Nancy lay the table-cloth. 

“ When did ever I have a half-holiday before, mother 
dear? It was all owing to the pony and the good 
roads that I got over so much ground and sold out so 
early. Iam glad it is Saturday, too, I shall enjoy it 
so much more.” 

*“T hope you will enjoy many more half-holidays on 
Saturdays, my dear.” 

“T think it is likely I shall, mother. People buy 
faster on Saturdays. Nancy what have you got for 
tea?” 

“ Muffins, and a omelette, and grilled bacon,” replied 
the cook, flourishing out the table-cloth. 

“Allright. Nothing in this world better to eat! 
Let there Be plenty of it, Nancy. I am so hungry !” 

As soon as the shutters were closed and the candles 
were lighted, Amy went into her chamber and brought 
out her bonnet, mantle and gloves. And then she 
took her work-basket, with its drift of laces, nets and 
ribbons, and she went to work, renovating her 
apparel for#he morning. She puta new cap and new 
strings to the bonnet. And made a neat new collar, 
and hasted it to the neck of her mantle. And” then 
she mended her gloves, and basted neat new cuffs to 
them. 

Amy was as pleased as a child, with the idea of 
going to church in the morning. She was pleased 
with the whole programme; the fine drive through 
the woods to church ; the arrival there and the meeting 


with friends; and the church servic =y 
and the drive through the woods ha we Sermon 
appetite for dinner. * ey raoee 

All these delights Amy enjoyed over 
in ete cack And on she reflec 
ecstasy, it would not this Sunda : 
leben, she would enjoy this oa yale A 
then she asked herself to whom, under Divine Pron 
dence, would she owe these enjoyments? And thy 
answer was: To Owen! To her young son! And tha: 
evening, when she finally bade him good night, . 
added, ve more Soweto usual : “on 

“God bless you, Owen! God bl 
dear child!” we 38, Hy Gee, 

Few realities in this world of disappointments coms 
up to expectations. But the reality of Amy's enjoy. 
wre the next day fully answered her anticipa- 

To begin with, the day itself was a glorious one— 
clear, bright, frosty, and exhilarating! And Owen 
bef in the highest spirits, and Amy in her bes 
ooks. 

And above all, Nancy was in the most gracions 
humour, and readily promised, not only to take the 
best possible care of the two children during the 
mother’s absence, but also to have the roast fowls done 
te a turn by the time she should get home. 

The arrival at the church; the cheerful greeting of 
friends—all were as delightful as Amy had expected. 
And the church services and the preacher's sermon 
were as strengthening and as comforting as she had 
hoped they would be. 

And finally Amy returned home looking freshe 
and happier than she had looked for years. 

Norewas tliis the last of her innocent enjoyments. 
Every Saturday at noom Owen returned home, ix 
order te make ready for the Sabbath. And every 
Sunday morning he drove his mother to church, ~ 

And Amy might now be called truly happy ani 
prosperous. 

She had known the anguish of one awful bereave- 
ment; but time and faith had softened the sharpness 
of her sorrow. She cherished the memory of her hus- 
band with religious. devotion; but she no longer 
mourned hopelessly over his departure. She thoagit 
of him now as happy in that better land; and wait- 
ing for her on that other shore. 

She had known the bitterness of extreme poverty; 
but that also had passed away from her life for 
ever. 

Ah, poverty! Let the philosophers say what they 
will to the contrary, it is a®great evil—one of the 
very greatest evils in this world! It is not only—in 
extreme cases—cold, hunger and nakedness, resulting 
in freezing, famine and death; but it is even in its 
modified forms—fetters, slavery and imprisoument- 
binding the hands of its victims from doing something 
that they ought to do; crushing them down intosom 
position that they ought not to fill; and keeping them 
in some place where they should not remain. It isa 
evil to be guarded against, worked against, ant 
struggled agaiust with every lawful weapon! tole 
conquered and got rid of at every cost of pains and 
labour ! : 

Amy had experienced this great evil in all its bit- 
terness, but now she was rid of it for ever. Not by her 
own feeble efforts; but by the blessing of Providence 
on the enterprise of her young sou! And when 
sometimes this truth would suddenly burst with all is 
force upon the mind of Amy, she could scarcely be- 
lieve the testimony of her own reason! ‘That she: 
should owe all her present peace, comfori, and pros- 
perity to her little Owen! It seemed utterly incr- 
dible! And yet it was all very natural. 

You who. have traced Owen Wynne’s career so far 
know that there was no such thing as chance or luck 
in his prosperity. Intelligent, well-directed, and pél- 
severing labour was the only secret of his success. 

- (To be continued.) 
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Tux following list of crowned heads who Pp 
like Napoleon III., also appeared before the world as 


authors, is published by the Paris papers :—C red 
magne wrote a beok against the doctrines of gr 
@’Urgel, and one on the question of the worship x 
images ; the Emperor Frederick II. was the aathor * 
a treatise on hunting ; Maximilian I. wrote gr 
logies of several illustrious men ; Charles V. he “ - 
treatise on art, and an account of his reign ; Chilpen® 
celebrated the Dogma of the Trinity in verse; ‘as, 
the Great composed hymns; Marguerite d'Or rs 
Queen of Navarre, wrote the Mareen ie 
Marguerites,” and the “Contes de la Reine be 
Navarre ;” Queen Elizabeth of England erg 
“Sallust” and “Sophocles ;” Mary Stuart reat, : 
the Louvre a Latin discourse of her own compos! - 
and also wrote poetry; Charles IX. produces OPE 
on Hunting; Marguerite de Valois left bee Ceats 
Poems and Memoirs; Henry IV. translated 





Commentaries ;” a portion of the same work wi 
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ublished by Louis XIV. ; Henry VIII. 
bated nine’ his “litle of “Defender of the 
: ih for his treatise against Luther; James I. 
oon several controversial works and his famous 
a against tobacco ; Peter the Great composed 
cestions on naval subjects; the Emperor of China, 
Hloam-Ti, who built the great wall, wrote several 
works; Louis XVIII. composed anonymously come- 
dics and fables ; Napoleon I. made some valuable an- 
notations on the “Commentaries of Cassar ;” and 
‘Napoleon III. is the author of works on artillery and 
on pauperism in France. Now he has produced his 


magnuin opus. 





{HE MASTER OF WINTERSLOW. 





Ir was a black, pitiless night. Cecile Ramsey stepped 
upon the platform of the little railway station among 
oe hills, and the train, with a shriek and @ quiver, 
rushed away into the darkness again, leaving astrange 
joneliness and desolation behind it.. There was a 
terrible wind abread. It came down the valley in 
oreat, resistless waves, with an awful, thunderous 
roar; then it wound about among thé recesses of the 
jill, and whistled sbrilly in the rocky gorges, or sat 
in the tree-tops, sighing and sobbing. Above, the 
aky was inky black. Afar off alight twinkled faintly, 
\ike a flickering star, sometimes quite lost in the 
gloom; near by them was @ red glow from the window 
of the little station-house: The surly sleet flew in 
drifts before the wind; the crystal particles glittered 
apen the window-panes. Cecile Ramsey thought of 
her drive to Winterslow, and shuddered. But why 
jid ne one come to meet her? 

Was there nobody alive in that wild piace? Cecile 
warmed her fingers at the ruddy blaze, and then went 
snd stood in the doorway again, listening intently. 
In the pauses of the tempest, she could hear the steady 
fall of water—the music of the brook as it threade 
the gorge, but no tramp Of hoofs. : 

Cecile walked about uneasily. It was very strange 
that no one came. Was that Winterslow where that 
red light shone out just now, she wondered ? 

She went in and stwod by the fire again, going over 
in her thoughts the details of the long, bleak, winter’s 
journey, trying to fancy what manner of people these 
night be where she was going—looking at the fire 
with absorbed, eager eyes, hoping something but 
fearing more, 

Presently a rough man in a shaggy overcoat walked 


Lb 

“Are you waiting to go to Winterslow ?” 

She started. 

“Yes, Are you come for me ?” 

“Yes'm. It’s a rough night, but I take it you’ve a 
strong heart of your own, or you'd not be going to 
Winterslow to live. We bé ready, if you are.” 

Cecile followed him out. A carriage and pair of 
horses stood impatiently pawing the snow. 

“Is that Winterslow—where the light shines out ?” 
stid Cecile, as she got in the carriage. 

“Yes, That's Winterslow. That light is in the 
library, and master’s waiting for you there. A good 
three miles off it be.” 

“Are the family at Winterslow well ?” 

“Yes, they are well,” was the curt reply. 

“Winterslow has no mistress, I think,” said Cecile, 
alter a pause, 

He turned around upon her rather shortly. 

“What?” 

“Mrs. Gordon is not living, I believe,” said Cecile, 
remodelling her question. 

“It's noteasy telling that,” replied her companion, in 
a0 indeserilably dry tone. “ There’s but one knows 
that, and he don't tell. You'd best not be saying 
anything about the mistress of Winterslow, ‘least of 
~ ate master. She's a person we don’t talk about 

Cecile perceived a caution was intended, and said: 

‘Thank you!” And not another word was spoken 
ad drew up before the massive doorway of the 


Page: flight of stone steps led up to the entrance; 
1° light flowing out from the partly-curtained win- 
pe outlined a group of grim, spectral-looking firs, 
ry sifting through the interlacing branches, fell upon 
@sleety ground. All else around was hidden in 
the —— of night. 
® went up the steps, her conductor pushed open 
> Ponderous door, and with a curt pan fs on,” pht.zen 
pas og hall. At the far end a light streamed out 
tn a the door, and there was a pleasant sound 
door nS leughter and broken talk within. The 
pe was flung open. 
Pros she be!” 
tin Can 4 well as annoyed at this novel introduc- 
tiful ie “umsay stepped forward. It was a beau- 
tatsive wen tects everywhere; the furniture dark, 
snd antique; the carpet and window-curtains 


and a head of grand old Beethoven looking down upon 
the piano. A round table stood before the blazing 
fire, bright with silver and china. The warmth, the 
light, the fragrance of the tea that steamed in the urn, 
made up a picture in strange contrast to the wildness 
and cold out of doors. Cecile took in all at a glance, 
and putting back her hood from her face, and drawing 
off one glove, advanced a step further. 

Two boys were in a corner, absorbed in some game ; 
a tall girl of twelve or fourteen sat at the table, her 
long, fair curls drooping around her face, and sweep- 
ing the pages of an open book before her, and a little 
five-year-old fairy sat cooing and laughing upon the 
hearth, at the feet of some one in a great cushioned 
chair who was but half-revealed. Cecile’s pupils these 
were. The girl at the table started up, shook back her 
curls, and gave Cecile a quick, bright look, exclaiming: 

“Miss Ramsay, papa! ” 

The gentleman in the easy-chair rose—rose to a 
height that dwarfed the small people around him. A 
strange face, with its cloud of black hair overshadow- 
ing it, its deep-set eyes under a thatch of heavy brows 
—luminous now, but often full of sullen, brooding 
thought—with its massive lower jaw contradicting the 
sweetness of the sensitive mouth; not to be-called a 
plain face, if only for the tender smile that sometimes 
flitted across its sternness. He came forward, throwing 
the sunshine of that smile over Cecile now, as she 
stood, half-abashed in his presence. 

“You are welcome to Winterslow, Miss Ramsay. 
This is my daughter, Katherine—my two sons, Harry 
and Fred.” 

The little girl at his feet nestled close to Cecile, pull- 





Miss Ramsay her room, and order her tea sent there, 


some room, warm and lig!t, and full of luxury and 


do you know, I’m so glad you are young—you'll be so 


were. I’m ever so glad you are not.” 


Frenchwoman; and poor little Miss Brown, who was 
was always setting her cap for papa.” 
against these enfants terribles. She congratulated her- 


rouged nor powdered, and above all, had no designs 
upon the dark gentleman down-stairs. 


as she let down her rich, brown hair, and began wind- 


glowed with admiration. 


“Oh, he likes our governesses to be frights, and you 
are handsome.” 
upon her from the mirror was not beautiful; it 


happy emotion, there were evanescent gleams of a rare,. 


Presently tea came, and they sat down before the 


At last, Cecile sent her away. It had grown late. 
The storm was over. Cecile looked from her window. 


through the rifts, and touched the long lines of forest 
that bounded Winterslow. 


and further, till they were lost in the silence and 


at hand, so near that the lands of Winterslow must 
creep even to their'bases, walling the north with their 
giant bulk, accessible and real, but still grand and 


Cecile gazed at their dim shapes a long time. 
longing for the company of the mountains had led her 
She had not reckoned much 
upon human society. Yet here was the master of 
Winterslow, as unique and stately as the great hills 
around him. How should she get on with him, thought 


to this strange solftude. 


The fire barnt low, and presently Cecile was sleeping 
her first sleep at Winterslow, dreaming, child-like 


And down stairs, the master of Winterslow was 
pacing his library floor, with folded arms and stern 
face—a baffled, disappointed man, his sour heart aching 
with a steady pain—his high spirit chafing under the 
weight of dishonour that another hand had brought. 

The moon had long gone down, and the morning 
star was kindled in the east before the light in the 
library was put out, and Hugh Gordon went to his 


A shaft of crimson light, striking through thequaint 
mullioned window, touched the dark, oaken furniture 
with gleams of brightness, and laying a shining finger 
upon Cecile’s eyelids, aroused her from quiet, happy 
dreams. The feeling of isolation in her new position, 
which even in sleep she had not quite lost sight of, 
made her start up awake at once. 

She threw the curtains wide apart. The pleisant 
sunshine was over all the landscape; the dead leaves 
lay in drifts under the trees and along the garden path- 
ing at her cloak, and looking up in her face with soft, | ways; draped in mist, the mountains stood stately and 
winning eyes. solemn; the white villages laying far away in the 
“And this? ” said Cecile, drawing the tiny fingers | valley, suggested sweet thoughts of home, and the 
in her own, and stooping to kiss the peachy cheek. pleasant ways of life; the brook ran singing through 
A dark shadow swept over Mr. Gordon’s face. the glen; the far uplands were sheeted with a thin 
“This is a waif, thrown by inhospitable fortune | film of snow, butin the warm, sunny meadows it was 
upon my care. Wecall her Rose. Katherine, show | already gone. 

Old Thomas, the coachman and butler, looked up 
if she likes.” to the window to bid Ler a rough, but kindly good 
Cecile followed the young girl up-stairs into a hand- | morning. 

Cecile’s heart grew light. She hummed a tune softly 
beauty. Katherine stood looking at her’ while she | to herself, as she dressed to goout. Whatif she should 
disrobed. learn to love this strange, beautiful, wild place as her 
“T’m 86 glad you are come, Miss Ramsay—and oh, | home? 

She had been so desolate, so tossed about on the 
much better company in dull Winterslow. Harry | restless waves of change, that shelter and permanence 
said you'd be as old as the hills—governesses always | had come to mean almost all that was desirable. 

Not more than twenty, and not one inthe world to 
Cecile laughed. love her! She did not say it now, as she often did, with 
“ Have you had much experience in governesses ?” | a kind of sorrowing pity for herself. 
“ We've had—let me see,”—counting on her fingers | ing of the new life that was to begin here—of those 
—“fourin all. There was Miss Slow—she squinted, | handsome, manly boys, and that frank, beautiful girl, 
and wore a false front ; and Miss Zaretsky#she pre- } whom she had seen last night, and of that charming 
tended to be a Hungarian exile, but turned out only a } little creature whom Mr. Gordon had called Rose. 
And what dreadful secret was 
so terribly afraid of Harry, and Mrs. Rutherford, she | it that old Thomas had hinted at—something that had 
made the stately-looking man grow old before his 
Cecile caught her breath. She must be on her guard | time. 

Cecile wondered, with a romantic interest, what it 
self that her teeth were all her own, that she neither | could have been. 

A quick step along the 


What did he mean ? 


corridor, a tap at the door, 
and a ringing call upon her name, startled Cevile from 
“ And now it’s Miss Ramsay,” said Cecile, smiling, | her speculations. 

“ You are going out, Miss Ramsay,” said Katherine, 
ing it again into splendid coils. Katherine’s eyes | eagerly. ‘ You like walking, then. Ah! I’m so glad. 
Would you come down to the stables and see my pony 
“I’m afraid papa won't like you, Miss Ramsay,” she ; —my pretty Birdie? There is plenty of time—papa 
said, demurely. won't be ready for breakfast for a whole hour 
“Why ?” yet.” 

So down the crisp, froaen walk, crushing the dry, 
dead leaves under their feet, they walked merrily, 
“Ah! but I’m not handsome, my dear,” laughed | meeting the boys at the stable; and then’ there was 
Cecile. unlimited talk, and a world of laugiiter, and every- 
“But I think you are,” said Katherine, positively. | body crowded around Miss Ramsay, who felt herself 
Yes, Cecile was right. ‘The face that looked out | the lion of the hour. 

But she wore her honours gracefully and good-hu- 
wanted colour and roundness; but at rare moments, | mouredly, and Harry wispered to Fred. as they went 
when her eyes were kindled and her cheeks flushed by | up to the house when the breakfast bell rang : 

“Tsn’t she splendid? Ain’t it jolly she isn’t suchan 
sweet loveliness. old ogre as Miss Slow?” 

They broke into a frolic on the way, chasing the 
fire—warming themselves in its cheery brightness, and | dead leaves, which a gust from the mountain set 
Cecile drank tea from the dainty, gold-rimmed cup, and | whirling over their heads; and so they came breath- 
listened to Katherin@, who chattered as only young | less and merry to the door, and there Katherine cried 
girls can. out; 
“Oh, papa! see—papa!” 

And Cecile looked, blushing and smiling, and saw 
Great masses of pearl-gray clouds were sweeping across | Hugh Gordon, stately and handsome, at the hall 
the pale face of the moon. Gleams of silver light shone | window. 

I am sure Cecile Ramsay was beautiful then, with 
her dark abundant hair, tossed into ripples by the 
The wind had died, but the rush of a stream through | wind, and falling back in careless grace from her fore- 
the mountain gorge fell soft and full upon her ear. | head. 
There they Jay at the north—those grand hills that | shone like stars, so that Mrs. Margaret Gordon, the 
had been before her all day, their crystal peaks shining | house-keeper, who had not hitherto seen the new 
above the gray storm-clouds, and withdrawing further | governess, pronounced her as pretty as a picture. 
Then the master of Winterslow came down, and 


Her cheeks, too, were glowing, and her eyes 








4 rich, : 
» Glowing forest green; one or two fine pictures 


mystery of thenight ; here they stood, seemingly close | presented Cecile to his sister-in-law, and gave her his 
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arm to the breakfast-room, whither they all fol- 
jowed. 

It was such a gay, genial party, Mrs. Margaret 
taking Cecile at once to her kindly heart, and Kathe- 
rine and Harry and Fred. making her one of them by 
every gentle attention ; then there was Hugh Gordon, 
—his last night’s gloom ail gone, and the stern sor- 
row which held him, whatever it was, kept in abey- 
ance—genial, kind, full of quibsand cranks, a vein of 
playful affectionateness running through his graver 
talk, a rare fascination—the revelation of the man’s 
nature—pervading his manner, 

Thus Cecile was adopted.into the family at Winter- 
slow ; and so, as the months past, it grew to be her 
home, and its people dearer than any she had ever 
known. 

By degrees, she ceased to think it strange that she 
might not speak to Katherine of her mother, and forgot 
to notice Hugh Gordon's strange manner towards little 

Rose —now petting her and admiring her childish 
beauty, and now turning her away, as if the sight of her 
was hateful to him. 

Cecile scarcely remembered that there was a family 
secret unknown to her—she was so happy in this lov- 
ing home, she sunned herself so gladly in its genial 
brightness. 

But Hugh Gordon never forgot it—never forgot 
the phantom that stood between him and the dear, 
sweet joy of love—never forgot that as long as it 
pleased Heaven, he must be a lonely man; covering up 
his vacant, longing heart, as best he might, and put- 
ting down with a strong hand the rebellious Uesire 
that too often beset him. And not forgetting this, he 
put a wise constraint upon himself, and* wore some 
times a harsh manner, often in his pain speaking 
more roughly than he meant. 

Then Cecile’s dark eyes ‘would grow soft and sor- 
rowful with wounded feeling, and her head would 
droop low over her book or work. And so Mr. Gor- 
don would rush out of the room, and away for a tramp 
or a ride through the mountain gorges, or along the 
valley roads, coming back, after four or five hours, se- 
rene and quiet, and with an atoning gentleness in his 
manver that made amends for all. 

“Poor papa was annoyed about family matters,” 
Katherine would say; and Cecile pitying forgave him, 
and forgot the storm in the sunshine sweeter than 
ever, which followed. 

And thus that “autumn into autumn flashed 

again,” and Cecile had been a whole year at Winter- 
slow. 
Another crisp, clear morning, the dead leaves whirl- 
ing in the garden pathways, and in the breakfast-room 
the genial glow of a cheerful fire, the soft bright- 
ness of silver and china, the aroma of coffee, and the 
chatter and fun of the family around the table. 

“ Now, papa,” cried Katherine, “ you will take us to 
Eccleston this morning—that’s a good papa. Miss 
Ramsay wants to do some shopping, and I’ve no end 
of errands. And it is such a splendid morning for a 
drive.” 

“What does Miss Ramsay say?” said Hugh Gor- 
don, looking at Cecile. 

“Miss Ramsay intends to vote with the majority,” 
returned Cecile, playfully. 

“I think you had better go,” interposed Mrs. Mar- 
garet. ‘I want to send for some errands.” 

“ Then Miss Ramsay, if you will accept the com- 
missions, I will go,” said Mr. Gordon. 

The horses were ordered to the door, and they 
were all directed to rendezvous in the library in 
an hour. 

Cecil, putting on her shaw], heard a loud ringing at 
the front door, and going down stairs, presently was 
intercepted in the hall by Harry. 

“You can’t go into the library, Miss Ramsay— 
there’s a man there —somebody come on business. 
Isn’t it a shame?” 

She found Katherine in the breakfast-room, walk. 
ing up and down in her impatience. 

“ Isu’t it provoking that he has come at this time 
of all others!” she exclaimed. 

“Don’t be impatient, child,” said Mrs. Margaret, 
cheerfully. “And now you are all going away, I 
think I will look over some weollens that are packed 
away, andsee after the linen a little. So good morn- 
ing, my dears, and a pleasant day to you. I’ve hada 
nice lunch put up, and Harry has taken the basket,” 
and so the kindly old lady trotted off to prepare for 
the tour of inspection among the closets and ward- 
robes. 

A half-hour passed. Cecilesewed. The boys occa- 
sionally looked in at the door, whistled discontentedly, 
and withdrew, and still Mr. Gordon remained in the 
library with the stranger. 

** Dear, dear, the brightness of the morning is all 
passing away!” exclaimed Katherine, tossing her 
book aside, and going to the window. 

Just then, Mr. Gordon opened the door, and looked 


Cecile started up, scarcely checking the cry of alarm 


that sprang to her lips. His face was deadly pale, 
and his eyes, shining out from the massive, over- 
hanging brows, were charged with a strange light. 

“] shall not be able to-go to Eccleston to-day,” he 
said. “ You will excuse me, Miss Ramsay,” and then 
he was gone. 

Cecile and Katherine stood looking at each other. 

“ What can have happened to your father?” said 
Cecile. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Papa has got some new trouble, 
I suppose, Oh, wesball all be made unhappy again!” 
said Katherine, with a burst of passionate feeling 
that astonished and frightened Cecile. 

She caressed the noble young head, new prostrated 
in self-abasement, and putting her arms around her, 
tried to still the sobs which came so strong and fast. 

“Can't I help you, dear? If I knew your trouble 
perhaps I might.” 

“ Oh, no, no!” said Katherine. 

At last she sat up, crushed back her tears, and tried 
to speak. 

“ You can’t help me—nobody can. It is our own 
sorrow and disgrace, and nobody can help us. If it 
wasn’t for dear papa, I shouldn’t mind. I will go 
away by myself—don’t speak to me now, dear Miss 
Ramsay. 1 shall be just the same as ever at, dinner.” 
And Katherine went, her head bowed down, all the usual 
pride and loftiness of her demeanour departed, and 
still weeping bitterly. 

Cecile marvelled what it could be that had so crushed 
Katherine’s high spirit. Surely it was no small thing 
that had so developed and matured this young girl. 
She went up to her room, put away her bonnet and 
shawl, and took her sewing again. 

The day went on. At last the silvery chimes of 
the clock in the hall told twelve. 

Cecile laid down her work. The silence of the 
room had become insupportable. 

She went down into the hall, found from Thomas 
that the boys were gone out shooting, and that the 
stranger was still in the library with Mr. Gordon. 
Katherine had not yet appeared. Perhaps she could 
find Mrs. Margaret. Cecile went up stairs again, and 
wandered about among the empty rooms, and the 
long, rambling corridors. 

The house was old and spacious. Doors were open 
that led into rooms of whose existence she was 
hitherto ignorant. This wing especially had been 
closed ever since she came to Winterslow. Doubtless 
Mrs. Margaret was somewhere there, pursuing her 
investigations into sealed closets, and among dormant 
linen and long-disused furs and woollens. There 
could be no harm in searching her out. Cecile went 
into one of the apartments. It was elegantly fitted 
up for a @rivate sitting-room. A door ajar tempted 
her still further. This was a bedroom—silken hang- 
ings, luxurious chairs, carpet soft as velvet, shining 
mirrors in gilded frames, a soft, hazy colouring, a 





rosy atmosphere all around. A little dressing-room 
with an arched entrance opened further. The pink 
silk curtains were put partly aside. Cecile peeped in. 
A dressing-table, a veined lustrous marble, a swing- 
ing glass, a perfumery stand in the corner, a cut glass 
vinaigrette reflecting light from its hundred crystal 
f 


acets. 

It was all beautiful, delicate, tasteful ; but evidently 
long unused. Where was the beauty who wove her 
tresses by that shining mirror? Everything that had 
been about her was lovely. Had she been good 
and true, or—— <A door behind Cecile, caught by a 
gust of wind, slammed suddenly to. Cecile started 
guiltily. In a moment she heard slow steps, and 
presently Mrs. Margaret came out from an inner 
room. 

“TI beg your pardon,” stammered Cecile, blushing. 

“Why, I thought you were gone to Eccleston,” 
said the old lady, in surprise. 

“No; the person who came to see Mr. Gordon is 
still with him, and he could not go. I have been 
alone all the morning, till I got so lonely I thought I 
must find you.” 

“Oh! come in here where I am at work. You 
are quite welcome. We keep these rooms shut up, 
but there’s no harm in coming into them.” 

Cecile followed her into the next room—a plain 
apartment, with a bed in the corner, and rows of boxes 
against the walls. The contents of the boxes were at 
present scattered about on the floor. 

“Then the man hasn’t gone yet?” said Mrs. Mar- 
garet, falling to her work again. “ I’m afraid it’s some- 
thing about that misguided woman. Hugh's troubles 
are never to end.” ’ 

“ What woman?” asked Cecile, sitting down upon 
one of the empty boxes. 

“ Hugh’s wife, my dear. You've never heard any- 
thing about her, though of course you know there is 
some mystery—something wrong, or Mrs. Gordon 
would be living at Winterslow with her husband and 
children.” ‘ 

“ She is living then ?” 





“Oh, yes—that is, we don't know anything to the 


contrary. It scems very strange : 
Heaven's dealings with us. The beet arconaiean 
away and the wieked left—net that I would “ called 
death—slie’s done evil enough to me and “_ ree 
I'm sure I wish her no harm. Only it dees ine, but 
though such people were only spared to “ee “y 
friends. There was the squire’s two sons y Ne ths 
Moors—Harry, a fine promising fellow, brave nae . 
wasshot dead accidentally— but Guy, amiserab| a ne 
less creature, has gone through all kind of danger as 
yet lives to break his mother’s heart and mak bi 
father’s old age wretched.” ro 
finished her little sermon, 


The good lady havi 
Cecile said: 89 

“ Will you tell me about this woman 
no harm in a es ? There cante 

“Oh, no. All the world knows—all th 
knows the Gordons, I mean; and at we 
mentioned you to us, I told her not to »say anythin, 
about the family history for fear it might prejudicy 
you; but after I found out what a good, discreet git 
you were, I was always meaning to tell you; butI 
didn’t like to talk about her—we all try to forget Ler, 
Well, my dear, it’s a long, sad story, and old people 
are apt to be garrylous; and if I weary you, you 
mustn’t mind interrupting me any time. You' 
shivering, aren’t you? The air is cold here, the roons 
are shut up so much. Let me put this shawl ove 
you—it was one of hers.” 

Cecile half shivered as she drew the soft folds about 
her, and looked down at the brilliant melange of 
colours. 

“Ts it real Indian ?” 

‘Real Indian—her father brought it home to her; 

but dear me, she cared no more for it than if it had 
been a highland plaid. It wasn’t flaunty enough, 
and she had two or threo other gayer ones. Well, 
dear, once the Gordons owned all the land for mils 
around Winterslow, and counted their ancestry agreat 
way back. But Hugh’s father was a poor mauager— 
my husband used to say that it wasn’t in the natun 
of a Gordon to take kindly to hoarding and saving. 
So what with thoughtless living, free giving, 
and careless, hospitality, Hugh found when le 
came of age, that there was a heavy mortgage 
on the lands. Just after Hugh’s father died, can 
home from India this rich Captain Willoughiy, 
and he wanted to hire Winterslow while he look 
about for a place of his own. Hugh was glad to 
rent it, because the income would keep it iu order, 
and so five years went by, and Zoe Willoughby was 
dashing belle, and known all over the country; but 
Hugh had never seen her, because he was at work iv 
his profession earning money to pay off the mor- 
gages. ‘Che Willoughby’s lived here as though they 
meant always to live here. The captain, I think, 
meant to buy the place, and you may imagine they 
were surprised when one day Hugh came up and told 
Captain Willoughby that. when the lease was out le 
should want Winterslow for himself. Captain Wil- 
loughby had seen Hugh when he took the place, and 
I suppose did not think such a mere lad as the by 
was would accomplish a great deal; but Hugh ba 
been honest and hard-working, had had one or two 
great successes, and invested his money prudently, 
and now could say that Winterslow was his ova 
again. Buton that visit he saw Zoe Willoughby. | 
don’t know that it was strange that he fell in love with 
her at once. He was so young, and the girl hads 
fascinating way with her that might have turned «1 
older and wiser head than his. The captain, to, 
favoured it. He wanted to get his wild girl settle, 
and so Hugh married her after a two months’ cout 
ship. 
“T was living at Eccleston then, with my husband, 
and knew nothing about it until it was too ls 
There had been a great deal of gossip about Zoe in 
the neighbourhood that summer. She had beet 
carrying on a flirtation with Guy Rutherford, sod 
was thought they were engaged ; but all at onco Guy 
started off for Paris, and Miss Zoe would not hear his 
name mentioned. It was said they had a terrille 
quarrel. But it was no use telling Hugh all pa 
could only hope for the best. They had a great we 
ding at Winterslow.” 

“When was this?” asked Cecile. , 

“Sixteen years come next Christmas. Dear! 
how time flies! You would not think Mr. Gale 
was nigh forty, would you? And yet he soon " 
trouble enough. Instead of things turning out lot 
the best, they could not possibly bave been Lee 
Zoe had a violent, tyrannical temper, and rary 
any moral sense, Ah! those were sad times 
Winterslow. ? broken 

“Poor Captain Willoughby died soon—broxe of 
hearted by her conduct. I can’t give you avy oe 
her, Miss Ramsay. I think she was like some 0 " 
dreadful women in history—the Medicis, porite 
Hugh said never a word, but grew sterner 40 





eve: ear. 
«They had been married about six years when bom 
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‘ord—bandsome and wicked as ever. 
ny Bath hate for Zoe as love that brought 
interslow. I fancy he wanted to avenge 
er for having used him so ill. But at 
me to Winterslow every day, and 
walked with Zoe, and had long tétes-d- 
her. It went on so for a whole sum- 
h never took any notice of it. But all 
pourhood talked. She had never devoted 
any one man before, but had flirted with 
knew that Guy was an old lover. 
that my husband had died in the 
not leave me rich—clergymen, 
likely to gather much; and I was 
e here and take care of the children. It 
the popr things had from their mother. 
Hugh came home from Eccleston. I knew 
had heard something. He went 
the drawing-room and told Guy that his 
to him henceforth. Upon that Zoe 
and said that she loved Guy 
d—that she never loved him, 
ied him in a fit of pique because she 
Oh, if you could have 
h’s face! He did not reproach her! Up to 
he had borne with, her and pitied her faults, 
that moment his love for her died 


fell into # terrible rage, 


Gay hed used her ill. 


uy did not come to Winterslow any more; and 
, month from that time, Zoe Gordon was 
hey were leard from in France, six 
and it was known that they went to 
It was a terrible blow to Hugh, he felt the dis- 
keenly. It was the first time the proud old 
name had been sullied. 

“I stayed at Winterslow, and you may guess it was 
dull enough—Hugh.so moody and miserable and the 
children not grown up. But/I bad a good deal of 
care, and the years slipped away till four of them had 
gous, and Katherine was ten years old. Her birthday 
cume on Christmas, The day before was wild and 
sormy—you know what Winterslow is in winter— 
and in the evening we were all gathered around the 
fire in the library, quite cheerful and pleasant for us. 
young friends of Katherine’s had been invited 
for the next day, for Hugh always found a pleasure in 
throwing a sunshine around the children’s lives, 
though his own was so desolate and dark—and we 
were talking over the party quite merrily, when 
suddenly there was @ great commotion in the hall, 
and the next minute who should walk in but Zoe 

! 


“Oh, what a change there was in her! Not but she 
ms still handseme—wickedly handsome, with her 
great black eyes, and her scarlet lips, and Spanish 
complexion; but all the girlish innocence had gone 
out of herface. She looked as though she had grown 
wise in all wickedness—as if every pure impulse had 
forsaken her. I think that woman, in the ruins of 
her glorious beauty, and the wreck of her woman- 
hood, was the most mournful sight I bave ever seen. 
Well, we all stared in astonishment; we could not at 
first realize that the creature who stood there in sucha 
niserable plight, was Zoe Gordon—for she was wretch- 
tdly clad, though she wore her rags with an air that 
was all her own. But presently she cried out that 
we weren't glad to see her, but she 
erself at home for all that, and called 
the children to come and kiss her. 

“With that Hugh went up stairs, and then it came 
out that she had spent all her own fortune and come 
home without a penny. Guy had deserted her, and 
she had to sell her ornaments to get money for her 
passage. She told me all this without the least shame, 
With the utmost unconcern, and then she leaned back 
inher chair, and said I might order a chicken and a 
cap of chocolate for her supper. 

“After this there was no party for Katherino’s 
tirthday, Hugh sent them all to school, settled an 

upon Zoe, and went abroad. He would not 

drive her away from her home, he said, and she should 

haves reasonable support. If she would try to live a 

goed life, she should have every help. So Zoe was 

left dlone in this great house, and I went home to 
and the winterpassed away. 

“One night in spring, Thomas came for me, and said 

my presence. I went in pity to her, and 
of the nextday, all in the sweetness of 
morning, a new little life came into the old 
Winterslow—a hapless innocent life, pure and 

oved of heaven, as if it were not born to shame.” 

«Little Rose?” said Cecile. 

Yes we called her Rose afterwards. I stayed in 
compassion to the child, and summer went and 
autumn came, 


now Zoe grew weary of quiet life, aad people 
come about her such as she would be likely 
I remonstated, but it was of no use, and 
stayed for the sake of the child, who was grow- 
& winsome creature. 


“I wrote to Hugh how things were going on at 


Winterslow, but before he could come, Zoe packed up 
her new wardrobe, drew her allowance then due, and 
departed. She had endured the restraint as long as 
she possibly could.” 

“ Did she leave Rose ?” asked Cecile. 

“Oh, certainly, my dear. Is it not singular that 
anyone should be so destitute of even instinctive 
affection ?” 

“Where is she now ?” ‘ 

“T don’t know. None of us know. Once we heard 
of her at Baden-Baden. She may be there still. And 
now, my dear Miss Ramsay, you will understand why 
Hugh Gordon isolates himself, and shuts his door upon 
society.” 

“ Did he never think of divorce ?” asked Cecile. 

“Yes. But that would be to bring the whole 
shameful story before the world. He shrinks from 
that. I think he would rather bear the burden as it 
is than do that. Now I have these things finished, 
and there is nothing to do but dust her room—in 
there. You see everything stands as she left it; I 
never liked to touch anything that was hers.” 
“Thank you, Mrs. Gordon,” said Cccile, rising and 
shaking off the rich cashmere shaw! from her shoulders 
with something of disgust—chiding herself at the 
same time forthe feeling, knowing that in justice we 
should remember mercy. She went out into the 
garden, escaping gladly from the chilly air of the shut 
up roems, and the weird atmosphere of their associa- 
tions. : 
The sky was clear and bright. A few pale cirrus 
clouds in the zenith betokened a not distant storm ; but 
still the sun shone, and the soft south wind whispered 
pleasantly of the autumn woodlands. 
The great mountain, whose base melted away in the 
broad lands of Winterslow, stood serene and beautiful, 
copses of noble trees fringing its stcep flanks, and 
isolated openings embroidered with clumps of orna- 
mental shrubbery, shining temptingly in the blue, 
autumn haze. 
With a sudden resolve Cecile ran to the house and 
came out equipped fora walk. It was quite possible 
to explore the mountain now that the luxuriant mid- 
summer growth was fallen away. 
She came quickly to the ascent, and climbed the 
wooded acclivity, easily finding a way through the 
forest openings; the dead leaves, soaked by the late 
rains, made a carpet of varied beauty, the red maples 
dropping here and there a flower upon it, and the 
chestnuts lighting it with golden touches. She came 
out upon a grassy slope; scarlet blackberry runners 
crossed it here and there; a fringe of sumachs bordered 
it, and the golden woods shut itin like a wall. 
Below lay Winterslow, its quaint, battlemented house 
and its broad, beautiful fields. Farther off was Eccle- 
ston, a white village gleaming through the haze, and 
low down in the valley the brook wound its way along. 
Higher up were other sunny slopes and other sheltered 


woods. 

Allured by the beauty of the view that broadened 
hefore her at every step, Cecile climbed higher ond 
higher, till the whole country lay far below, and dis- 
tant hills and gleaming spires, before nnseen, looked 
out from the remote horizon. 

At last, climbing a huge boulder, she sat down, 
dreamily letting the charm of the landscape and the 
sweetness of the still, auntunm day sink quietly into 
her heart, thinking, too, of Hugh Gordon and his ten 
miserable years whose story she had heard. Plucking 
at an oak bough above her head, she pulled away the 
red-brown leaves and fashioned them into wreaths as 
she had done when a child. 

The short afternoon was fast closing in, but Cecile 
did not aotice it till a cloud crept Carkly over the sun. 
Then she started up quickly, with a sudden fright, 
and turned to go down. But the cloud did not pass 
away from the sun; it rose higher, and the woods and 
slopes were all in gloomy shadow. Yet Cecile pressed 
on, came presently to an impassable ravine, retraced 
her steps, and came again upon an open spaco; but 
here all was new; the rocks and trees had changed 
places, the belts of forest which might have served as 
landmarks were missing, and before her a great wall 
of woods rose up that hid the landscape and Win- 
terslow. 

Cecile was lost. She dropped upon the dry turf and 
sat mute with terror at the thought. The sun was 
down now, and it was like midnight darkness in the 
sheltered places around her. And what ailed the 
weather? A strong wind swept up from the east, 
wrenched the tree-tops, shricked among the woods 
like a mad criminal, and roared along the ravines like 
a thunder tempest. Would they miss her at the 
house, and seek her? Alas! no one knew whither she 
had gone. She tried to find her lost track, patiently 
and calmly, but to no purpose. She sat down again, 
drawing her shawl around her, for it was now bitter 
cold, shivering and trembling, and quite worn ont. 
It grew dark. At times she walked about, to stir her 
chilled blood. By-and-by a few stars came out, blink- 


erine, in an ecstacy. 
off her wrappings, and looked round upon tliem, palo 
and thankful? 


fire, and rose as she. entered. 
over the man? What new life was this in his face ? 
What was it that seemed to have swept ten years 
away from his age? 


petuously. 
Oh, Cecile, give it to me!” he pleaded. 


ently in the thicker gloo m that came upon the pitiless 
wind. Flakes of snow began to fall—slow at first. but 
faster and faster, till Cecile was shrouded in their wet 
embrace. Sitting or walking, trying to fortify her 
courage, and wondering whether there was even a 
chance that she might survive the night, she heard 
@ faint holloa in the distance; she tried to answer 
but her voice was only a whisper. She heard it again 
—it came nearer, then receded. They would never 
know where to find her. Wildly turning about, cager 
to do something, but quite at a loss, she caught at the 
little basket she had brought to receive such mosses 
and evergreens as she might find, and opened it 
mechanically. There were some strange things in it. 
They were Harry’s. He had begged her to take them, 
finding his own pockets run over with the equipments 
intended for the day’s excursion. She felt about 
among them, and came upon a box of matches. Oh, 


if she might light a fire! She crept a little further 
into the edge of the wood, slipping along the new 
snow, found some dry boughs under the shelter of a 


hemlock, and with infinite difficulty made Ler way 
back to the clearing. 

Sweeping away the snow with her hans, sho 
struck the matches, tearing off her gloves, her scarf, 
her veil, to feed the uncertain flame. 

It wavered doubtfully, died away, shot up azain, 
and finally burst into a bright blaze, caught at tuo 
boughs she eagerly supplied, and burned bravely. 
And presently the shouts came back and drew nearer, 
and the voices became more distinct, and finally there 
was a quick breaking through the brushwood a little 
way off, and a call upon her name. 

“ Cecile!” 
“Oh, Mr. Gordon, I am here!” 
He caught her hand and drew her towards him, 


and the light flashing upon his face showed it white 
and strangely agitated. 


“Are you safe—unhurt?” His voice quivered. 
Cecile’s eyes drooped. 
“Quite safe—only I’m very tired. I have madeyou 


all a great deal of trouble, have I not ?” 


“ Tired!” not heeding her question. Ie threw off 


his great-coat and wrapped her in it, chafing her cold 
fingers and never minding her protestations. 
rest of the party came up; and without delay all set 
out on the return journey to Winterslow. 


The 


“ Oh, Miss Ramsay—dear Miss Ramsay!” cried Kath- 
And Cecile stepped out, threw 


“It was your matches that saved me, Harry !” 
Mr. Gordon came in, shaking the snow from his 


coat. 


“ Take her away, Margaret. Do you know how late 


it is, child?” And his stern faco looked down upon 
her, smiling. 


Cecile was treated to all Mrs. Gordon’s remedies for 


sudden chills, given a comfortable supper, and at last 
established in an arm-chair in the drawing-room, 
with instructions not to take her feet from the hearth. 
By-and-by the children went away to bed, and then 
Cecile rose, saying: 


“T think I'll go too, nov, Mrs. Gordon.” 
The good lady bent forward, and stirred the con- 


tents of a little porringer which she had upon the 
fire. 


“T want you to take this posset before you go; and 


suppose you go and speak to Mr. Gordon while it is 
getting ready. 
you.” 


I think, my dear, he wants to seo 


“Did he say so?” 

Mrs. Gordon stirred the posset. 

“ He wants to see you, my dear.” 

Cecile went into the library. He was sitting by the 
But what had come 


“Margaret said yon wanted to see me,” said 


Cecile. 


“Yes. I want to'see you.” He stood before her 


gravely. 


y: 
“I ought to thank you—I cannot as I ought—but 


you know how I must feel, Mr. Gordon.” 


He put out his hand. 
Cecile shrank away from the overmastering tender- 


ness in his face. 


“ Cecile!” 
She caught her hand away, and the proud blood 


crimsoned her face. 


“ You forget our position, Mr. Gordon,” she began, 


haughtily. 


“ I do not forget my own position,” he broke in, im- 
“IT am a beggar—for your love, Cecile. 


Cecile grew strangely white. 
** You have a wife, Mr. Gordon.” : 
“No, I have no wife. She is dead—dead a year ago 


in Rome—before I knew you, Cecile.” 








ing through the thin clouds, but they went out pres- 


“ Mr, Gordon !” 
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am free to marry you. I was free to love you 
months ago. Oh, Cecile, think what a wreck my life 
has been!” , 

She came a step nearer him, saying, softly : 

“Can I redeem it? Can I bring sunshine to it?” 

“ You, and only you, Cecile. It is a dishonoured 
name, Cecile, but not by my fault. You will not link it 
to your own unless you love me.” 

Cecile stood looking at him with laminous eyes. One 
thought possessed her. 

This was the man whom she loved—the only one 
who could fill her heart. 

Ah, it was such happiness to know that she could 
make him forget that terrible past! 

The tears rushed to her eyes. He drew her to 
him. 

“T will make amends for all,” she whispered. 

“You shall atone for all,” he said—‘‘and be my 
blessing and my perfect compensation.” 

But she presently cried: 

“Oh, it is dreadful to build our love upon a 
grave!” 

“ The remembrance of that shall keep us nearer to 
each other and heaven,” said Hugh Gordon. 

Soon the mellow chimes of the clock said that 
another hour was gone, and, with a good night bene- 
diction, she slipped away from him. 

Hugh Gordon was alone in the room where he had 
so long kept midnight vigils. 

It was past midnight now. A new morning was 
soon coming up in the east. His heart had reclaimed 
its morning lightness. His fancy ran adown long, 
peaceful years. 

The storm was overpast, and Orion was climbing up 
the east. 

The fields shone white under the starlight. Another 
day, and Winterslow should wear its old beauty, for 
the evil spell had passed away from it for ever. 

A. M. H. 








AN EASTERN JUGGLER. 


Ware travelling through India, between Surat 
and Nagpore, my body servant one day informed me 
that a great juggler and snake-charmer wished to 
have the honour of showing me something of his 
wonderful skill. 

“ What can he do?” I asked. 

“ Almost everything that is marvellous, I've been 
told,” was the answer I received. 

“ Admit him.” 

My servant withdrew, and returned with a small, 
withered, old man, about whom I saw nothing very 
remarkable except his eyes, which were small, black 
and piercing, and seemed to have lightning impri- 
soned in them. Ido not know that the man could 
see in the dark, like a cat; but there was at times 
that peculiar, fiery appearance of the balls which is so 
often observed in night-prowling animals. He wore 
a white vest, Turkish trowsers, a sort of crimson pet- 
ticoat, worked with strange devices, a turban of many 
colours, and red morocco shoes, pointed and turned 
up at the toes. His arms and neck were bare, and, 
with the exception of a couple of heavy gold ringsin 
his ears, he displayed no extraneous ornaments. His 
age I judged to be rising of sixty, and his short mous- 
tache was almost white. He made a low salaam, and 
then appeared to wait to be addressed. 

“ Your name ?” said I, in Hindoostanee. 

“Paunjar, your excellency.” 

“T am told you wish to show me some wonders!” 

“Tf your excellency wills.” 

“Well, what can you do?” 

He suddenly produced—from where, I did not see 
and cannot tell—a large ball of twine, which he ap- 
peared to toss into my lap, keepiug hold of the one 
end, so that it unrolled the whole distance between 
him and me, at least ten feet, saying, as he did so: 

“Will your excellency please examine what you 
see?” 

Now, I honestly aver that I saw that ball of twine 
when he threw it as plainly as I ever saw anything 
in my life—saw it come toward me, saw it unroll, 
and apparently drop into my lap, so that I brought 
my knees quickly together to catch it—and yet, when 
I put my hand down to take it and looked down for 
it, it was not there—nothing was there—and at the 
same instant I perceived the juggler balancing it on 
the end of his finger. 

“Pshaw!” said I; “you deceived me by making 
me believe you threw it toward me.” 

‘‘ Does your excellency think I have it ?” he asked ; 
and before I could answer, I saw, ia place of the ball, 
a large beautiful rose, which he was balancing by the 
stem, and yet he had not altered his position and 
scarcely stirred a finger. 

I bezan to be astonished. 

While yet I looked, I saw in his right hand a large 
cup, and in his left the rose. He stepped forward a 


few feet, laid the rose down on the ground, and placed 
tle cup over it. 

Here, it will be observed, there was no machinery 
to assist him—no table, with its false top, concealed 
apartments, and confederate, perhaps, to effect the 
change, as we see similar tricks performed in a place 
fitted: up by the magician for the purpose—but only 
my own quarters, in the full bright light of day, with 
myself sharply watching him within five feet, and my 
attendants grouped around almost as near. 

Having covered the rose with the cup, as I would 
be willing to make oath—for I saw the rese distinctly, 
as the hollow vessel, held by the top, went slowly 
down over it—the cenjuror resumed his former place, 
and said: 

“Will your excellency be kind enough to lift the 
cup and see what is under it ?” 

Of course I would have wagered a heavy sum that 
the rose was still there for one thing because, expect- 
ing some trick, I had kept my eye on it’ to the last 
moment, and was certain there was no possibility of 
its being removed after the hand had let go of thecup 
at the top. : 

I complied with his request, stepped. forward, and 
raised the cup; but instantly dropped it, and bounded 
back, with a ery of terror—for there, instead of the 
red rose, was one of the little, green, deadly serpents 
of India, coiled up and ready fora spring, with its 
small glittering eyes fixed intently on mine. 

Snakes of any kind are my horror; and this one 
not only horrified me, but all my attendants, who, 
with cries of alarm, enlarged the circle very’ rapidly, 
for they knew its bite to be fatal. 

“No more such tricks as these, conjuror!” said I, 
sternly. 

“Tt is perfectly harmless, your excellency,” grinned 
the old man walking up to it, lifting it by the neck, 
putting its head into his mouth, and allowing it to 
run down his throat. 

I shuddered, and half-believed the juggler possessed 
of a devil, if not a devil himself. 

He next produced a tube that looked like brass, 
about two feet long and half an inch in. diameter, and 
next the ball of twine again. 

Where these things came from, or went. to, I could 
not tell. They seemed to be in his hands when he 


near his dress, either when they appeared or disap- 
peared. 

When I looked for the cup that I had lifted from 

the snake, it was gone, and yet neither myself nor any 
of my attendnts had seen this wonderful man pick it 

up! It was indeed jugglery, if not magic, of the 
most unquestionable kind ! 

Through the brass tube the conjuror now passed 
one end of the twine, which he put between his teeth. 
He then placed the tube between his lips, threw back 
his head, and held it perpendicularly, with the ball of 
twine on the upper end. Then suddenly this ball 
began to turn, and turn rapidly, and gradually grow 
smaller, till it entirely disappeared, as if the twine had 
been run off ona reel. What turned it, or where it 
went to, no one could see. 

The juggler then set the tube the other end up, and 
a new ball began to form on the top, but apparently 
ribbon, of half an inch in width and of. different 
colours. 

These rolled up, as if on a bobbin, till it: formed a 
wheel of two or three inches in diameter, when the 

performer seemed to toss ribbon and tube over his 
slioulder, and that was the last I saw of either. 

He next reproduced what appeared to be the same 
cup I had lifted from the snake, showed something 
that looked like an egg, advanced the same as before, 

and placed the latter on the ground and the former 
over it, and again requested me to raise it, which I 
declined to do, fearing I should see another serpent, 

or something equally horrifying. 

“ Will any one lift the cup?” he said, turning to 
the others. 

No one volunteered to do so, but all rather drew 
back. 

At this he took up the cup himself and appeared to 
throw it into the air, and there sat in its place a beauti- 
ful dove, which flew up and alighted on his shoulder. 
He took it in his hand, muttered over some unintelli- 
gible words, seemed to cram it into his mouth, and that 
was tle last I saw of that also. 

He performed some other tricks similar to these, and 
concluded with the mysterious bag. Tle bag—which 
somehow came into his hands, as did all the other 
things he used, in a manner unknown to myself—was 
from two to three feet long and about a foot wide. It 
looked as if it had been used to hold some kind of 
flour, and I certainly saw something like the dust of 
flour fly from it when he turned it inside out and beat 
it across his hands. He turned it back again, and tied 
up the mouth of it with a string, muttering a low in- 
cantation all the time. This done, he threw it on the 
ground and stamped on it, treading it all out flat with 
his feet. He then stepped back a few paces and re- 





wanted them; but I never observed his hands passing J 


quested us all to ~ our eyes on it. We 
after the lapse of perhaps thirt \ 
begin to swell up like a bladder + Arran Mtg 
with ‘wind. It continued to swell, til} en expanded 
came distended, and it appeared as round <4 ao dng 
if filled with sand. ' Ite solidity, however, was o1 " ~ 
parent—for when the juggler went up and mh 
foot on it, it yielded to the pressure, but immediate 
sprung back, or rounded out, as soon as that me : 
moved. He then jumped on it with both tar 
flattened it all out as at first. Ho then soak Leer 
again; and the bag, being loft te itself as before, 4 
began to rise, or inflate, but this time as if some a. re 
like cat were inside of it. In fact I could see where 
there appeared to be legs; and then, to my utter amaze 
meut, 1 may almost’ say horror, it began to move 
toward nie,'as if impelled by the unknown something 
init!!! 
I do not think I'am a coward—my worst onemy has 
never accused me of being one, at least—but I confess 
that on this occasion my nerves would not tet me 
remain passive, aud I retreated from the advancing 
mystery, and informed the magician that I had soon 
enough to satisfy me of his wonderful occult powers, 
At this he smiled grimly, walked up te the bag and 
trod it down again, picked it wp and beat. it ‘with his 
right hand across his left, caused it to unaccountably 
a. ag from my sight, and then made his concludiu, 
salaars.. 

How these wonders were performed—by what ari, 
— or magic—I de not and never expect to know. 

have conversed with many persons who have see 
quite as strange and unnatural things, but never 
heard any one give any explanation that I considered 
at all’ satisfactory. I simply relate what I saw, but 
scarcely expect any one to credit my statement, well- 
knowing that I myself would not have received such 
marvelsas facts on the testimony of the most reliable 
friend I have in the world. 

‘*If your exeellency wills, I shall have the honour 
of showing: you how I charm wild serpents,” said the 
necromancer. 

T had heard something of this singular power and 
was desirous of seeing it displayed. Accordingly my- 
self and attendants all repaired to an open field, at no 
great distance, where, after some search, Paunjar dis- 
covered a hole, ia which he said he doubted not there 
was a snake. 

“ But before I call him forth,” he proceeded, “I must 
be assured that some one of sufficient courage will 
stand ready to cut him down when I give the signal— 
otherwise, should he prove to be a cobra-capella, my 
life may be sacrificed.” 

“I will myself undertake that business,” said I 
drawing my sword. 

The man hesitated, evidently fearing to insult me 
by a doubt, and yet not eager to risk his life on the 
strength of my nerves, after the display of timidity | 
had already made. I thought I read all this in the 
man’s face, and I said, very positively : 

“Never fear, good sir! I will cut down whatever 
you bring up this time, be it sake or devil !” 

“ My life is at your excellency’s mercy,” bowed the 
man, with a show of humility. ‘“ Remember the sig- 
nal! When I raise my hand above my héad, may the 
blow be swift, sure, and deadly !” \ 

He then gave his whole attention to the business 
before him. Putting an instrument, not unlike s 
small flageolet, to his lips, he began to play « shrill, 
monotonous, disagreeable sort of a tune, keeping his 
eyes riveted upon the’hole in the ground; and: soo 
after, to my utter astonishment, though I should have 
béen prepared for anything, I saw the ugly head of 
the hooded snake, the dread cobra-capelia, the’ most 
poisonous of all deadly reptiles, come slowly forth, 
with its spectacled eyes* fixed steadily upon th 
strange musician, who began to retreat bac 
slowly, a step at a time, the suake following him. 

When at length, inthis manner, he had drawn the 
hideous creature some ten or ateentors = - a 
he suddenly squatted down and began to pia. 
loudly and shrilly. At this the serpent raised itsll 
on its tail, as when about to make its deadly eprivg, 
and actually commeneed a dancing motion, in tive 
with the music, which was continued for about # 
minute, when the charmer gave me the signal t 
strike. 

Guardedly and stealthily I advanced near enough 
for the blow, and then struck, cutting the angie 
two, and sending its head flying to some distance. 
never took life with better satisfaction. te 

I gave the man a couple of gold mohurs, snd 
went away perfectly satisfied, wishing my open | 
any quantity of goodluck. I was perfectly 50 did 
too, and would not have missed seeing what 
that day for ten times the amount I paid. FB. 


did 80; and 





d each eye, gives this fearful serpent 
r look’ th ore pair of spectacles; 4 
a hood for its misshapen head, not aulike »mouk 
cowl, from which it takes its name. , 


* A large ring 
the appearance of looking 
it,also 
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que TRAVELLING Wor.Lp.—The Grand 
Baden has given up the five francs it got 
t Kehl from the traveller; and the travel- 
Rome, having a passport, need only have 
the visé of the Pontificial police, not that of her Ma- 
iesty’s Consul, if it has before been duly viséd before 
their arrival by a Pontificial Nuneio or Consul. 
Repuctions OF PosTAGE ON Inuanp Letrsrs,— 
On and after the 1st of April next, the postage upon 
letters transmitted by post between places within the 
United Kingdom, instead of being, 2d. for every addi- 
tional ounce above the first ounce, will be at a uniform 
throughout of 1d. for ever 4oz. The rates of postage 
will then be as follow, viz.: Upon a leiter not exceed- 
ing }oz. in weight, 14. Upon a letter above 4oz., and, 
not exceeding loz, 2d. Upon a letter above loz., and 
not exceeding 1}oz., 3d. Upon @ letter above 1}oz., 
and not exceeding 20z.,4d. Upon.a letter above 20z., 
and not exceeding 2}0z., 5d. Upon a letter? above 
oz, and not & 80z., 6d; and so on, the 
advancing at the rate of 1d. for every additional 
or fraction of oz. ‘Thus a letter above one ous 
but not exceeding brs ounce and a “wre which 
itherto been charged fourpence, will henceforth 
auier threepence only. As heretofore, if no postage 
be paid in advance, double rates will be charged 3 and 
if the postage be insufficient, double the insufficiency 


will be charged. : 
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: THE 
SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO. 


EOE Fs. >.< 
CHAPTER XXV. 
Where's he that will unravel 
This tangle, ever tangling more and more? 
It must be cut asunder, . Sci 

Juan Montes rode on toward Toledo at the swiftest 
pace his horse would permit, pausing only leng enough 
at the occasional inns along the road to procure food 
and rest, and refresh his steed. The*image of Syria 
was ever present to his mind, and he thought often of 
her father with a pang at his heart. He had noticed 
Ben Israel's haggard and wan appearance, with a chill 
foreboding which he had not dared te make known to 
the loving daughter. 

At length his tedious journey drew near its close, 
and in a few hours more he hoped to be in Toledo. 

“T shall get the money and jewels Ben Israel 
wants,” he thought, “and start on my return to Va- 
lencia this very night. It seems to me as though 
Syria stood in pressing need of me at this moment. 
Ah! how soon we shall be parted for ever! How 
soon it will be a crime for me to think thus lovingly 
of Rafael Ezra’s wife.” 

While these painful thoughts filled his breast he 
ascended a gentle elevation, and beheld in the road 
below several persons engaged in earnest conflict, It 
was easy for him to perceive that’one party to the 
strife was several robbers’ belonging to the band of 
Captain Monaldo, and that the other was a gentleman 
ond his servants. 

The robbers were about a dozen in number, while 
their opponents weré only five, and the former scemed 
to be having the best of the combat. ‘The gentleman 
had beet unhorsed, and was fighting hand to hand 
with two of his assailants, striving to keep them both 
at bay, while his servants were trying to beat a retreat 
and thus secure their own safety. 

The chivalrous soul of Juan Montes was aroused at 
beholding the unequal contest, and, without pausing 
to censult the dictates of prudence, he clapped spurs 
to his steed and dashed forward, drawing his sword as 
he went: 

“Off, hounds! ” he cried, ag he rushed to the side of 
the assailed gentleman. “ Back! * 

His sword crossed that of the fellow nearest to him, 
skilfully parried the thrust he gave, and the next mo- 
ment the robber reeled on his horse, which, feeling 
to longer the firm hold of its rider, fled affrig hited. 

Mount, senor, while I°attend to your other 
assailant!” said Juan, hurriedly. 

White the gentleman was mounting, Juan repelled 
the onslaught of the second robber, and after a spirited 
fight cleft open his forehead. 

By this time the gentleman was able to renew his 
Ly of the struggle, and together he and Juan rushed 

the Temaining half-score of robbers. Encouraged 
by this spirited addition to their force, the servants 
Teturned, and for a brief space a mimic battle raged. 
on him!” shouted one of the robbers, aiming @ 

at Juan, ‘He is the nian the captain wants to 

ag er of! Rush all together!” 
Joan cn Pied to lead his’ fellows, but e cut from 
need him; while the senor laid his next fol- 
low. The servants set up lond shouts of 
ry, and made such a show of bravery, that the 
Tmainder of the robbers turned and fled into the wood 

rdered the ‘road. 


look of astonishment overspread his countenance, and 
he exclaimed : 

“Juan Montes! Is it possible? ” 

“The Duke of Valclusa!” returned Juan, equally 
surprised. 

“T owe my life to you, Don Juan,” said the Duke, 
grasping his hand warmly, “ and I know no one to 
whom I would so gladly owe it as to yourself. Are 
you going to Toledo?” 

Juan bowed assent. 

“Then I will ride back with yon,” said the Duke. 
“ But whatshall we do with these bodies? Leave them 
in the'road ?”” 

“ Yes, that would be best,” said Juan. “ If I mis- 
take their companions are lingering in the wood 
and remove them as soon as we are gone! ” 

They rode from the scene of dlood, followed by the 
four servants. 

“ How singular that I should meet you, of all men, 
this morning. Don Juan,” observed the duke, as they 
cantered along. “I was on my way to Valencia 
to see you!” 

. & To see me? ” repeated Juan, doubting whether he 
‘had heard aright. 

“ Yes, to see you. To be frank with you, Don Juan, 
for some reason unfathomable even to myself, I have 
taken a strange interest in you. Yesterday I called 
at your shop and inquired of your good father your 
whereabouts, and learned that you had gone to Valen- 
cia a month ago. From yournon-return, Senor Montes 
feared that you had accompanied Ben Israel and his 
daughtér to a foreign country. As your father could 
not leave his business, I volunteered to go to Valencia 
and inquire you out. You have been detained a long 
time, Don Juan? ” 

In reply, Juan gave a brief outline of his late adven- 
tures, omitting to state the identity of Count Garcia 
aud Captain Monaldo. 

“Tt sounds like a remance! ” commented the duke. 
“ How much you and Syria—I believe you called her 
Syria—have been through. It seems to me wrong to 
try to separate two hearts so fondly attached to each 
other!” 

Juan sighed as he answered : 

“ She is betrothed to one of her own people, and as 
far beyond my reach as the sun in yon heaven! You 
would admire her—she is so innocent, so pure, so 
loving, so beautiful !” 

“T don’t doubt it,” returned the duke. “ Her father 
always bore an enviable reputation for goodness, be- 
nevolence, and an honourable character. And you 
are now returned to procure funds for Ben Israel to 
prosecute his journey. I should beso happy to be 
allowed to advance him the required sum.” 

“He has money in plenty in Toledo, your excel- 
lency,” returnéd Juan, appreciating the duke’s deli- 
cate offer. " 

“T have eome merely to draw upon |'s own funds ! 
“ How singular it is,” he added, musivsiy, “ that the 
robbers should attack you.” 

“IT see nothing strange in it,” returned the duke. 
“They were on the look out for some one, and my 
tich attire attracted them. I never heard of them 
before so near Toledo.” 

“Their captain was not with them,” mused Juan, 
“which fact accounts for their attack upon you. He 
cannot surely be so bad——” 

His voice failed him and his head drooped forward 
upon his breast. 

“T don’t see how the captain's presence or absence 
would affect their attack upon me,” said the 
duke. “What do you mean by saying he cannot 
be so bad?” 

“ Ah!” he added, in a tone of alarm, “he has 
fainted! Ho, there, Lestro! Come hither! Senor 
Montes has been wounded !” 

One of the men hastened forward to the side of 
Juan in obedience to the duke’s command, and the 
discovery was made that Juan had been wounded in 
the shoulder, and that he had fainted from loss of 


blood. 

“ We will dismount,” said the duke, springing from 
his horse. ‘ Hand him down to me, Lestro and then 
hasten to yonder brook for water.” 

Lestro, a gray-haired retainer of the duke, hastened 
to lift Juan from the saddle and place him in the 
arms of his master, and then hurried to the brook for 
water. 

Bearing the youth toa green bank on one side of 
the road, the nobleman unloosed his garments and 
staunched the blood that flowed from his wound, 
dressing it as well as he could. ‘ 

“ How very like the young man is to your excel- 
leney,” said Lestro, as he stood beside his master with 
his hat full of water. 

“There is the same noble brow, the same aquiline 
nose—indeed, he seems almost your counterpart !” 
“You think so?” cried the duke, with a start. 
“ You see the strange likeness too |” 

“T-do, your excellency. He is a perfect likeness of 


The duke took the hat of water with a trembling 
hand and bathed the brow of the youth with a 
woman’s tenderness, and soon had tho happincss of 
restoring him to consciousness. 

“You were wounded, Don Juan,” he said, as he 
raised him to a sitting posture. “ Why did you not 
maention the fact ?” 

“TI thought it but a mere scratch,” returned Juan, 
with a faint attempt to smile “Iam sorry to have 
disturbed your excellency-——” 

“Never mind that, my boy. If you are able we 
will continue our journey.” 

They ré-mounted, and rode at a slow pace. It was 
late in the afternoon when they came in sight of 
Toledo, and the duke said : 

“Will you not come straight to my residence, Don 
Juan ? You need a little rest before attending to 
business, and your wound should be dressed by a 
physician.” 

Juan reflected that he would not dare visit the 
hidden treasure before evening, and that it would be 
well te rest until that time, but he said: 

“I think I had better go home, your excellency. 
My father is no doubt anxious to see me, and I must 
explain my absence to him.” 

The duke, seeing Juan’s mind was made up to pro- 
ceed directly to the sword shop, conducted him thither, 
and assisted him into the shop, where they were met 
by Senor Montes. 

“Who is this?” cried the sword-maker. “Thank 
heaven! Juan’scome home! But how pale and thin 
he is! What has happened to him ?” 

“He needs rest,” said the duke. ‘‘He is wounded. 
Let one of my servants go fora physician, and another 
take care of his horse. Where is his room, Seuor 
Montes? I'll help him to it.” 
Senor Montes led the way to Juan’s bedroom, and 
the youth went thither, leaning heavily upon the 
duke. They laid him upon the bed, the nobleman 
disrobed him with his own hands, and by the time 
the physician arrived Juan was calling frantically 
upon Syria, in tones of delirium. 
“Poor boy! poor boy!” said the duke, walking to 
the little latticed window to wipe away his tears 
unseen. “ What do you think of him, senor?” 
‘He needs rest,” replied the physician, dressing 
Juan’s wound. “His cut is not serious, but it seema 
to me that he has been deprived of rest lately, and 
has been wrought up to the highest state of excite- 
ment by some great fear or trouble. Let him sleep.” 
“His wound will not kill him, then?” demanded 
Senor Montes, anxiously. 
“No; he will be over that in a day or two. It ig 
trouble that is killing him.” 
Having given his opinion, and added some direc- 
tions, the physician took his leave, and the duke re- 
lated to the sword-maker Juan’s adventures since his 
departure from Toledo. 
“Oh, Syria! Syria!” moaned Juan, brokenly. 
“Every minute counts. Iam coming! I am com—” 
His voice died, and he sank to sleep under the 
opiate the physician had administered to him. 
“He will get well, Senor Montes,” said the duke, 
sympathizingly. ‘“ His youth and energy are in his 
favour. In fact, I should not wonder if he was up in 
a week. I know that he is your only son, and that 
you rely upon him ——” 
“Indeed I do, your excellency,” interrupted Senor 
Montes, iv his grief. ‘ He isa good and noble youth, 
if I do say it. I love himas though he were my own 
son, and revere him a great deal more.” 
“How? Is he not your son?” cried the duke, 
with a start. ‘“ You introduced him as your son. He 
bears your name.” 
“But he is not my son, your excellency. Eagles 
do not spring from geese. Pardon me, if I say it, 
but Juan does not look like me, and is a perfect pic- 
ture of you a 
‘“What? You have noticed it too?” demanded 
the duke, with emotion. “ He looks like me, has that 
crescent mark upon his wrist—and is not your son! 
What can this mean? Whose son is he?” 
“T know not,” returned Montes, shaking his head. 
“He was brought here by a dark-featured man, with 
diamond rings on his fingers, whom I should know if 
I were ever to meet him!” 
The duke was agitated, and his voice trembled as 
he asked: 
“This man—was he beardless? Was there a mole 
upon his chin?” 
“ There was a mole on his chin, and he was beard- 
less!” assented Senor Montes. 
“My God! Can it be possible? or isit a strange 
coincidence ?” exclaimed the duke, sinking into a chair. 
“I know not whattothink. I have no grounds to 
believe what I wish. The Jew went away from 
Spain directly after my marriage, and has never ap- 
ared here since. Iam weak and foolish—unnerved 
y a singular coincidence! ” 
The sword-maker regarded his-visitor in astonish- 
ment, 














And then the gentleman turned to thank Juan; a 


yourself at his age. It is very singular.” 
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[THE DUKE OF VALCLUSA DISCOVERS THAT JUAN IS WOUNDED. ] 


The duke struggled with his emotions, and soon 
said : 

“ Senor Montes, from some reasons which I cannot 
communicate to you, I regard your adopted son with 
more interest than ever. I would like to adopt him 
as my son. He should share my wealth equally with 
Count Garcia—perhaps he should inherit the whole! 
I will talk the matter over with you when Juan gets 
better. I shall come to-morrow and sit through the 
day with him.” 

He arose, stooped over the bedside, and kissed the 
face of Juan two or three times, with an emotion he 
did not care to conceal. Then, wrapping his cloak 
around him, he left the apartment, descended to the 
street, mounted, and rode homeward in thoughtful 
silence, followed by his servants. 

He rode into his court, dismounted, and then went 
into the lofty Moorish saloon we have heretofore de- 
scribed. 

Count Garcia was lying upon a heap of cushions, 
in the soft light of a swinging lamp. The curtains 
were drawn, although it was not yet quite dark, 
and a cosy aspect was given to the magnificent apart- 
ment. 

“You here, count! ” exclaimed the duke in surprise. 
“T have hardly seen you fora month. ‘lo what do I 
owe the pleasure of your visit to-day ? ” 

“To a desire to see you, father,” responded the 
count, not offering to arise from his indolent position. 
“T came near missing my object, however. I came 
here early this morning, inquired for you, and was 
told by the servants that you had left Toledo on pri- 
vate business.” 

“So I did,” said the duke. “I started for Valencia, 
but encountered a dozen robbers, belonging to that 
infamous Monaldo’s band——” 

“No!” cried the count, springing to his feet. “ It 
isn’t possible—that is—I beg your pardon!” And he 
flung himself back on his cushions, and stared at the 
duke in utter astonishment. 

“Yes, they fell upon me and my four servants,” 
said the duke, upon whom his son's strange manner 
was net lost, “‘unhorsed me, compelled my followers 
to retreat, and would have killed me, had not the 
young swordmaker, Juan Montes, come along——” 

“Juan Montes!” screamed Garcia, leaping to the 
floor and confronting his father. “Juan Montes, did 
you say?” 

“Yes, Juan Montes! But why be so violent, Ciro? 
You act strangely. Why does his name affect you 
80?” 

‘The count endeavoured ‘to recover his self-posses- 
ion, but it was a bard task. 





It seemed incredible that Juan Montes should have 
escaped the hands of the pirate Captain Belte, and he 
almost doubted the evidence of his senses when his 
father first uttered the name. But, when he reiterated 
it, and the villain realized how much he had done to 
injure Juan, and how the secret of his brigand dis- 
i was known to him, he fairly trembled with 

ear, 

“What did he say ?” he exclaimed, with chattering 
teeth and pallid face, as he sank into a chair, never 
doubting for a moment that Juan had revealed all his 
baseness to the duke, and that speedy retribution 
awaited him. ‘“ What did he say about me?” 

“Your name was not mentioned between us,” res- 
ponded the duke. “After your leading that mob to 
sack Ben Israel's house and his shop, he had the true 
delicacy to refrain from uttering your name, lest it 
should injure my feelings!” 

Count Garcia breathed more freely. 

“TI do not wonder,” continued the duke, a look of 
pain resting upon his noble face, “ that you should be 
astonished that I should have been rescued by this 
young man after your treatment ofhim. May I hope 


'| that your emotion is an augury of a better course of 


conduct in the future ?” 

“Yes, yes!” said the count, eager to pass off his 
extreme agitation in that manner. “And so he 
rescued you from the robbers ?” 

“He did. He killed several of them, and was him- 
self wounded——” 

“Wounded? He was wounded?” cried the count, 
with unmistakable joy. 

“He was wounded in the shoulder,” went on the 
duke, secretly marking Garcia’s manner, “ but not 
seriously.” 

The villain’s countenance fell. 

“He told me on our journey to Toledo how he had 
started a month ago for Valencia, and what strange 
adventures befell him by the way; how he rescued 
Ben Israel, his daughter, and her betrothed; how 
Captain Monaldo, who it seems is some man of account 
in disguise, fell upon him with half-a-decen men, and 
secured him, and sold him to a pirate.” 

“A most improbable story!” sneered the count. 
“ Did he tell you how he got away ?” 

“He did. ‘The pirate-ship fell in with the vessel on 
which Ben Israel departed, and they found everybody 
ill with the plague. He concealed himself on board, 
and remained when the pirates left, devoting himself 
to the sick, who nearly ail died. A fearful storm 
came up and sunk the vessel, and he, Ben Israel, 
Syria, and others, escaped to Valencia in an open 
boat. There is the whole story. Oh, Ciro, how I 





wish you were like this young man. What would! 
not give if you would but become like him!” 

“ And Syria and Ben Israel have retured?” mut- 
tered the count, inaudibly. “So Pepe said—but I 
hardly believed him, especially as I had that vicinity 
scoured, and found nothing of them. I suppose they 
have sailed again; but I will keep a sharp look-out for 
them, nevertheless.” 

A scheming look appeared in his eyes, and he soo 

d . 


“Where did he leave this Syria?” 

“That I shall not tell you,” responded his father, 
firmly. “ I am well aware of your evil designs upon 
her. I have also partly fathomed your conduct this 
evening. I have watched your expressions of rage 
and disappointment while I have talked to you, and 
I kuow that you bear a deadly hatred to Juan Montes. 
Oh! why are youas youare? Why have I begotten 
such a son?” R 

“ It’s a pity, as I said before,” saeered Count Garcia, 
“that this young sword-maker isnot your son,” 

A strange look passed over the duke’s countenance 
—an expression of mingled longing, suspicion, 
anxiety, and wistfulness—and his voice trembled, # 
he said: 

“Ciro, your words are suggestive. I shall tell you 
frankly my intentions. I shall, he being willing, 
adept Juan Montes as my son, and make him co-Leir 
with you. If you continue in your present course, [ 
shall leave him my entire estate, real and persousl, 
which I have the power to do. It depends entirely 
upon yourself, whether you have half, or whether you 
have nothing.” 

“You ano be in earnest, father ?” ejaculated tho 
count. “You would not discard your own son for 
a low sword-maker? I never heard of such & 

1” 


“Then I will establish # precedent,” said the duke, 
quietly. “If I hear of any attempt of yours _ 
Juan Montes, if you strive to do him an injury, a 
as surely shall my entire property descend to at 
injuring him, sane that. you injore your 
of all 1 have shall is, at any rate. 2 

‘The count bowed, but his eyes gleamed with sup- 
pressed rage, and he soon excused himself, and hastened 
from the palace, muttering : 4 ’ 

“TI never dreamed of such a thing 4s bis siegi" 
that sword-maker. How my plans are all baulk: Vos 
must find out about that Syria. I must ee N 
Montes in my power. I must have that secre Pod 
of Senor Coronado. I will go to the magician 
consult with him.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE 


SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Warning Voice,” “Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs. Larkall’s 
Boarding School,” &c. 


SALTY SE 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE LAST DROP IN THE CUP. 
And have they told you all? Ah, yes, I see 


At last you know it—know that I must die! 
Anon. 


Tas current of events flowed on. 

8o far as the public could discern, it flowed un- 
changed in all that respected the fate of the hapless 
youth, Arthur Lomax, who had found the temptation 
of avenging @ sister’s honour too strong, and had 
so fatally wiped out her di ¥ 

His case stirred up the Sane sympathy. 

Youth and good looks, and a frank, manly and gene- 
Tous nature appeal to all hearts. Moreover, though 
the law makes no distinction, humanity will not class 
a2 act of violence done under such provocation as 
Arthur had received, with sanguinary deeds prompted 
by ferocious or sordid motives. 

. In time, too, that little episode of the lost ship, the 
urora, oozed out. The story of poor Grace Weldon, 
of Ler love for this unfortanate boy, of her constancy 
through years of absence, and of that fatal “surprise ” 
aud its results became versed about, and invested the 
ee murderer—for so, though he was as yet untried, 
“ey spoke of him—with a tender and romantic 
lterest, 
Pa the case not been so very black, the evidence 
es Se netmingly conclusive, it is probable that 
ae like & public attempt would have been 

“e to save the youth from the terrible doom im- 
bending over him, 

ut sympathy, influence, money, everythin 

A , Cr was 
Rete unavailing against such 4 Pa : 
eid availa few slender pines against the de- 
aiken 4 tape ? It must—it will have its way ; 
to be withstoog the avalanche of evidence was not 
nr man himself felt this. 
se age hy wo the shock of events had stunned 
horible ab “ py a high social position into the 
elect of « t + ® criminal’s cell had produced the 
hs ong plunge down a precipice, He 


Y, 80 to speak, ed 
Tee : 1 and. senseless, and when he 
the a himself sufficiently. to look his position in 


8 lace, he swooned i 
lif atthe desperate aspect it presented. 
® seemed done with. Death aunt Salatined, and 
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[AN INTERESTED LISTENER. ] 


it was useless to struggle against an inevitable doom. 

These were his feelings. 

There were times when there came upon him recol- 
lectionsof his gay, happy, butterfly existence—when he 
remembered how dear life was to him only three 
months ago—when he recalled the faces of his mother, 
his sisters, and of that 

“Nearer one still and a dearer one ;” 
and contrasting all this with what had now happened, 
he felt as if he could not endure it—as if he must go 
raving mad. 

But these were only paroxysms. 

They away, and tke feeling of passive resig- 
nation to an inevitable doom returned. 

All this time he knew that costly and elaborate 
.preparations were making for his defence. Lord 
Severn had taken care of this. 

Scarcely a day passed without his receiving a visit 
from the head of the firm who were his lordship's 
lawyers, and who was for ever seeking mitigating 
circumstances which he did not find. 

After every interview he exchanged looks with the 
warder, and shook his head despondingly. 

It would be, he felt, a lame defence. 

Lawyers are accustomed to receive from their 
clients instructions rather than confessions. Some- 
times they hear the truth; but far more often such 
a statement as a prisoner thinks will better serve his 
turn. The more serious the offence, the less likely is 
the offender’s statements to be true. People do not, 
as a rule, own themselves murderers. 

So in this case, the legal man paid little attention 
to what was told him. 

Arthur's statement was very simple. 

He had, he said, left Woodbine Cottage in great dis- 
tress of mind ; and, blinded and dazed by the discovery 
of his sister’s position had wandered away, he knew 
not where. Evening had come on, and night set in, 
and he still wandered, miserable and reckless. The 
gathering darkness was the first thing to remind him 
ef his duty. He recollected what he was, and the 
orders he had disobeyed. But he was then miles 
from the barracks, he had left the high road, and the 
darkness became an impediment scarcely possible for 
him to overcome. In his exertions to recover the 
road he had floundered into a morass, where he had 
dropped his cap, but recovered it. Then he staggered 
into a coppice, where he had again lost his cap and 
whip, neither of which could he succeed in recovering. 
Finally, he reached his quarters, only to find the gate 
closed, and, being very light and agile, had scaled the 
wall in the hope of reaching his room without obser- 
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The lawyer listened, and made but one comment. 

“Far from ingenious,” ne said. 

“ But it’s the truth.” 

The lawyer did not hear that, he was thinking. 
Besides, people so often said, “ It is true;” too often 
for the assertion to have any weight with him. 

“We must get up something much stronger than 
that, young man,” he decided. ‘ Try what'you can do. 
Take time. There is no hurry.” 

“Do you expect me to invent a tissue of false- 
hoods?” he asked, with an indignant flash of his 
bright eyes. 

The lawyer was nettled. 

“You will allow me to have some little experience 
in juries, I hope?” he said. ‘ You'll give me credit 
for knowing a little of what they will and what they 
won't listen to? Well, then, take my word for it, 
that such a statement, as you've just made would en- 
sure your conviction. The jury would regard it as 
an insult to their common sense.” 

“ But I repeat, i¢ is true,” said Arthur, with a flushed 


° 
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eek. 
“Oh, well, well, as you like,” retorted the lawyer in 
high dudgeon ; “ we will talk over this again when you 
are more tractable. These cells are capital places for 
bringing people to their senses. They come here 
with a notion that it’s all child’s play, and that they’ve 
only to say, ‘I didn’t do it,’ to get off. But they soon 
find out their mistake. They find that it’s no joke 
being charged with a capital offence. And so you'll 
find, I can tell you. Good morning. When next 
we meet I shall find your imagination wonder- 
fully stimulated, I'll be bound; I shall find that you’ve 
recollected facts which willemake a much better 
defence. If not—I must recollect them for you. 
Good morning.” 

With this he took his leave. . 

Not a bad fellow at heart, this lawyer, Scogan, of 
the firm of Scogan, Softy, and Slee, who repeatedly 
visited the prisoner, as much to cheer him With a little 
society as with business motives. 
It was through this channel that Arthur learned 
what was going on in the world outside the prison 
walls, 
Thus, one day, Scogan came with a serious face, 
and broke out with an expression of annoyance. 
“ You will be sorry to hear, young man, that your 
sister Constance has left you in the lurch,” he said. 
“Constance—left home?” Arthur repeated, incre- 
dulously. 
“Yes; frightened away. The prosecution are get- 
ting up evidence in ull quarters, and they’ve somehow 








vation. That was all. 


found out that she can give material testimony.” 
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“Tmposible! She knows nothing,” Arthur inter- 
rupted. 

““May be so, young man, but it looks quite the 
reverse. It looks as if she knew a great deal more 
than she cared to tell. As if she dared not speak the 
truth — her brother, and was afraid to lie. And 
so she has cut the knot of the difficulty and left her 
home—gone, no one knows where.” 

“ Poor girl! Poor darling girl!” Arthur ejaculated. 
“What will become of her?” 

“ What, indeed ?” said Scogan, “and the worst of it 
is that her flight makes thé case blacker against you. 
What’s the inference, but that she knéw mote than 
she dared tell? ‘T'bat’s the only possible construction 
to be put upon it.” 

“ Poor child!” the lad groaned. “ What, what will 
become of her ?” 

Scogan listened with an angry face. 

“Never mind her,” he said, “she'll fall upon her 
feet, never fear. You've enough to do to think of 
yourself.” : 

But Arthur could think only of Constance, 

And when, he was again left alone, he threw him- 
self upon the ground in a paroxysm of grief and 
indignation. 

“Ob, what, what have I done?” he cried, “that this 
should have come,upon me? that I should have 
brought disgrace upon myself, and ruin and misery on 
all who are dear tome? Is it fate? Is itdestiny? Cam 
it be true that man is the sport of circumstances that 
drive him onward to destruction. Oh, Constance— 
oh, my gentle, loving, sister, what must your suffer- 
ings have been! I see itall. The finger of scorn is 
pointed at you, fear of bringing disaster upon me has 
gained the mastery of your better judgment, and you 
lave fled—where? And into what danger? Oh, that 
you should havesuffered thus for me, for your thought- 
less, reckless, worthless brother!” 

Strong emotions exhaust themselves, and he grew 
calmer, but the knowledge of the step-Constance had 
taken, added to the misery which was crushing him:‘to 
the earth. - 

But this was not the worst. 

Scogan was destined to deal yet another blow at the 
already prostrate man. 

On his next visit his brow wore a yet gloomier 
aspect. 

Arthur, looking up despondingly, noticed it. 

“What has happened?” he cried out. ‘Surely no 
fresh calamity? My mother J 

“ Ts well,” the lawyer replied, “she bears up against 
her sorrow better than could have been hoped.” 

“Thank God for that!” exclaimed the prisoner, 
fervently. “But you have bad news; your looks 
betray you?” 

Scogan sat down on the wooden edge, of the pri- 
eoner’s bed, and taking hishandin @ kind and subdued 
manner such as he had never displayed before, said: 

“It is right that you should know what I am about 
to tell you, because though itmay distress, it may also 
stimulate you, and help you to shake off that feeling 
of despair which, in one situatedas you are, is almost 
fatal.” 

The prisoner listened to this preface, with suspended 
- breath. 

What was coming ? 

The lawyer noted bis anxiety ; but, from sympathy 
hesitated how to begin. 

“ You have not heard,” he said, at length, ‘‘ of course 
you have not, for the news could hardly reach you 
here, of the loss of the ship Aurora?” 

Arthur shook his head. 

“It-was a passenger ship,” the other continued, 
“on the voyage from America, and it was dashed to 
pieces on the rocks almost within sight of Liverpool, 
The loss of the ship was accompanied by the loss of 
many of the passengers and crew,” 

The listening youth clutched at the hand which 
rested in his. 

“ Stay !” he exclaimed, beads of perspiration stand- 
ing on his brow. “I half guess. And. yet it cannot 
be. I liad received no letter. She could not be on her. 
way home?” 

“She was.” 

At these words, the poor lad fell back, as if a bullet 
had penetrated his brain. 

Scogan started up in alarm. 

“He has swooned!” he cried out, and his first im- 
pulse was to summon the warder in charge of the cell. 
The sight of a jug of water, placed on the ground in 
@ corner, suggested a better course, and scizing it, he 
bastily sprinkled the marble face, and poured some of 
the water into the clutching hands. 

During the few minutes that elapsed, the lawyer 
exemined attentively the rigid face before him. He 
was familiar with what bad passed before the coroner, 
and had not forgotten the words which had struck 
Imlac Garmeson,—the statement of the deceased’s 
servant, Frank, that the face seen in the eye of the 
dead “seemed older, though the features were the 
same.” 





“Surely,” he thought, as he looked, “ these features 
could never have looked old. He is a man with the 
blooming face of a boy. But the coroner was right : 


fancies of that kind can never become evidence.” 

The lawyer-like man had barely come to that con- 
clusion before Arthur heaved a piteous sigh, and slowly 
raised his eyelids. For a second or so, he forgot what 
bee happened. The face of his companion recalled 
t. 


“The ship,” he said, slowly, as one would speak 
who has been staggered by a blow, “ was lost—and 
Grace—is dead!” 

“No.” y 

“What? She was rescued? The ship went to 

ieces and she was saved? Is it true? Tell me. 
jon’t fear. Ishall not be so weak again. Tell me,— 
tell me—is it aad 

“Itis. I give you my word,” replied “the 
vessel went to pieces, but by a miracle Miss’ Weldon 
was rescued.” any, 

“ She lives } she lives ! ” cried Arthur, in an ecstasy, 
while tears of sympathy gathered in his eyes. Then 
his manner suddenly changed, “ But, ob, heaven, she 
knows what has happened ? "le: demanded. 

“ Yes.” . 

“That I am here; that I am ¢harged with——” 
~ He could not atter the dréadful word. , 

** And she believes me guilty ?” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s thought. Ke Jo 

The lawyer did not answer; but his silence was 
horribly significant. a 

Arthur Lomax turned from him and buried his face 
in his hands. His frame was convulsed with emotion. 
As the other looked on he was aghast at the intensi 
of the feeling to which: he was a witness, Hitherto, 
the young man had, as we have said, regarded his 
situation with the stupefaction of despair. But now, 
shame, rage, grief, desperation, madness, all that he hat 
suffered, more even than he believed it possible.iy 
suffer, raged within him. 

While an ocean had divided him and his crime from 
Gace he had endured all ; but the theught that she had 
listened to the evidence which no eloquence could 
break through, in which no ingenuity ceuld detect a 
flaw, and her heart would condemn him, despise him, 
perhaps hate and loathe ‘him as the murderer is hated 
and loathed—this was too mu»:l. 

It was the drop which caused the cup of agony. to 
overflow. 

“Oh, merciful powers ! ” he ejaculated in the inten- 
sity of the torture, which subdued him. “Spare me! 
spareme! I would give the world to call back that 
fatal hour!” 

The astute lawyer smiled grimly at the confession 
which these words implied. He also congratulated 
himself on the effects of his communication, terrible as 
they had been to witness. 

“We shall bring our young friend to listen to rea- 
son,” he thought, ‘‘and then there may be just a chance 
of saving him. Justa chance!” ‘ 

The. shake of the head which accompanied these 
words, indicated that in the lawyer’s.estimation the 
chance was @ very poor one. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A SINGULAR. INTERVIEW. 
It was nly doom. Through it, in love's dear name, 


My very liberty to love was sold; 
I, not the Jess a captive that my chain 


Is wrought of gold. 
The Wedding Ring. 


Ir must be conceded to Scogan’s credit that he was 
ignorant of much with which we are acquainted. 

He looked at the main current of facts, which were 
to form the case for the prosecution, and which, threat- 
ened to carry his client over a preeipice not to be con- 
templated without a shrinking of horror. 

But he knew nothing of any under-currents. 

So, when firmly convinced-of Arthur's criminality, 
he decided that nothing but a lying defence could save 
the guilty man from the fatal consequence of ‘his 
act, he spoke at a disadvantage. 

He had no idea of the suspicion which Imlac 
Garmeson was nursing against a man who held a secret 
influence over him, and for whose destruction he so 
thirsted, : 

Equally at fault was he with regard to the move- 
ments of that eccentri¢ mortal Jack Thorn, whose 
suspicions pointed with confidence to the man 
Cooter—the ruffian of Poulter’s Rents. 

These under-currents were invisible to the legal 
eye. 

They were too feeble to be recognized as of any 
importance. What had Garmeson to rest ‘upon? 
A suspicion and a doubtful photograph, And Jack 
Thorn’s theory was based upon as little. ‘Something 
might or might not come of these workings in the 
dark. As it was, they were as nothing, while the diréct 
evidence convictiig Arthur Lomax of the murder of 





Se 
Leonard Havering was overwhel in; 
complete. 

With the full sense of the weigh; is main ev; 
dence upon them, it will reallly’ be — - 
family circle at Lady Severn’s haq covemed a 
pressed and melancholy tone. Lady Severn * a 
with hysterical firmness. The education whig 
society had given her was of service in this crisis, ‘I 
had taught her to conceal her emotions: and te 
effort this required gave her strength to support th . 
As for “Lady Severn’s husband,” he oscillated be 
tween a mandlin state, in which he shed tears sd” 
unnatural perkiness, intended as an example of stoiea 
firmness, but which, intended to be impressive, was 
eany eng. : fae Yorn er 

we have , Lady ax had beco , 
sister’s guest, tau the step Constance aie 
took in quitting the maternal roof, it was decided tha: 
Ada should join her Jady-mother; and the house in 
Ecclestone Square was, for the time, shut up. 

Lady Sévern remained severe in her judgment of 

4 wll gg ona f «ger + mother’s hear, 
or e loving r, with any o; 
son of her ve as 4 Y Open expres- 

Even judged flight, the motives for whic) 
she refused adhiecant, only elicited from her . 


ips pe ny of surprise. 
one however, her ladyship had relented, 


She may almost be said to have recanted in her 
opinion of Hamnet Tresillian. 

Cele few meeting decided it. 
~~He had ventured to call, on hearing that Constance: 
had Jeft her homé on the. night he had followed her 
into the city, to express his sympathy, and to oie; 
ee in any way in which they might be fowi 

On that occasion he entered the drawing-room, 
fresh and rnddy as the bright frosty morning itseli. 

If not yp ie: Aine rei Hamnet’s was one of 


those faces by - the: attention is involuntarily 
arrested. t of youth’ and health was upoa 
it. He might” have sat as the model for Sir Philip 


Sydney’s Arcadian Shepherd, whom he found in the 
spring of life. 
Piping as if he would never grow old. 

And his fresh face was in keeping with his lithe, 
well-knit frame. Women who adore dark, saturnine, 
Byronic heroes pronounced him “rustic ;” but the 
majority of people declaréd they could not help loving 
him—with those clustering, chesnut locks, . those 
clear, agate eyes, that superb complexion flushed with 
red, those dazzling teeth—hardly hidden beneath the 
pointing lips, and that ringing voice at once mauly 
and musical, 

Lady Severn sided with the majority, and forgavs 
Ada’s infatuation. 

She even encouraged Hamnet to repeat his visit 
misinterpreting the distressed look which came into 
her niece’s face as she did so; and thus, ina shor 
time, Hamnet became as one of the family. 

If anything could have added 10 the sufferings 
which the gentle Ada bore with the silent endurance 
of a martyr, it was this. 

The intensity of his passionate devotion to het 
showed itself in every look, and word, and act. Un- 
fortunately, too, her own heart beat responsive to his 


ming, crushing ang 


own. 
She loved him to the verge of idolatry. 7 
And this love, which should have made the happ'- 
ness of her life, was a source of the keenest torture. 
Its indulgence was not even innocent. ; 
That fatal marriage—that one act of self-sacrifice, 
so heroically unselfish, so angelic as a proof of sister!y 
affection, yet so rash in itself, and profitless n 
consequences, hiad rendered ‘the indulgence of one of 
the heart’s holiest‘emotions absolutely wicked. 
She was the wife of’ Imlac Garmeson. 
In a moment of desperation slie had sworn to love, 
honour, and be true to him. 
The obligation was a mockery. She could not love 
the being’she loathed ; she could not honour one whom 
she despised, but she could maintain invielt® 
the sanctity of the obligation into which she ha 


entered. 
The heart might rebel ; bat the path of duty was 


clear. 
‘And because she felt this, and resolved to fulfil her 
duty, the presénce of Hamnet Tresilliau filled Ha 
with dismay. She doubted her own strength. Jn . 
absence she was safe; but in his presence, expend © 
the witchery which love threw around his lig 
actions, how could she be sure of herself? . 
Sometimes it seemed as if she must take him ® ? 
her confidence, ‘confess all, and entreat him to leav 
her. 
But she was not free to take this step, 
had she been, what burtiliation it involved! we 
‘The otily other eourse that appeared a mi 
was an appeal to Garmeson himself to modily 
terms of the contract bétween then. ii 
Against this every fibre of her heart revol 


and eved 
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or wn terms ” she reflected, “ such terms 
I malt tie hateful step simply endurable. ‘ You 

a reecuted me with your attentions,’ I said, ‘and 
vei Preated them with disdain. You still pursue 
a You swear that you will have my hand in mar- 
me. Be it so. On one condition you shall have 
me il Save Arthur, save my erting, but not 
} —_ brother.. Give me the forged instrument you 
art bearing Leonard Havering’s name, and as your 
“ ard, I will become your wife. But on these con- 
pees I made them, I insisted on them, ‘that at 
parate. That for one year this marriage 

mains » secret. That the motive for it is buried 
‘s oblivion never to be divulged. And that, if I shall 
ion it, you shall make a formal demand of my 
jand before the twelve movths haveexpired, and shall 
peat the marriage ceremony in public.’ ‘Those were 
we terms. The secret marriage was his security. The 
ene year for which I stipulated, might, I thought, give 
‘e time to overcome the loathing which I felt for this 
- te crush the passion of ‘my heart for Hamnet 
‘uillian, or—to die. Would, oh, would that this last 
joor boon could be youchsafed‘me! But anguish does 
rot kill, Torture is not fatal, or else love, such love 
ss mine, renders us immortal ” 

She paused. ; ” 

Her thoughts had wandered from the point at which 
ce had started. ; 

Suddenly recalled to it, she clasped her hands across 
ber distracted brow. and burst,into an agony of 


ditions '— 


mONo, no!” she ejaculated,” I cannot ask him to 
to break that compact. I cannot give myself to him 
shis wife yet. Not yet, oh, not yet! To do so 
vould be to arouse questions as to the motive of my 
strange act, and more, more, to do so would be to drive 
myself beyond the verge of mpfinees. I cannot do it. 
Whatever happens, this is impossible !” 

Happily, in aon respect, the shadow,of the great 
crime which rested upon the house, prevented Hamnet 
Tresilian from making any open declaration of his 

ion. 

7 was not a time for love-making, and so far Ada 
vas spared a trial which she might have found it im- 
possible to support. In the same way another calamity 
was fraught with good. News of the loss of the 
Aurora reached her in.a moment of the blackest des- 
jondency, conveyed in a letter from Grace Weldon, 
and ready sympathy with the trials of another aroused 
ier from brooding over her own ast tl ae from 
that state in which the heart feeds upon itself. 

Grace wrote from. Liverpool, where she remained, 
ile said, ill in body and distracted in mind,—crushed, 
in truth, by the intelligenee of what had befallen 
Arthur, to whom she was so passionately devoted. 
Ada, at once resolved, to hasten to her suffering friend, 
—they had been school-girls together,—and to use 
erery exertion to promote her remioval to London, so 
that she might share Lady Severn’s hospitality. De- 
dlining the offer of Lord Severn’s company, out of con- 
sideration to his lordship, she resolved to start by the 
next train, unattended. ‘To her dismay, as she was on 
the yoint of departure, Hamnet arrived, and insisted 
accompanying heron her journey. Alarmed lest 
ty misconstruction should be put on this act of kind- 
Sat her position gave even the simplest actions a 
ise colouring—she firmly declined; but in vain. 
lady Severn enlarged on the impropriety of a lady 
aaa alone, and with her ladyship’s aid Hamnet 
camied his point. 

It was late in the day when they started; and while 
v is Young, Ve evenings soon close i vba 

ight, therefore, was creeping on when Lady 
_ he leave of her child at the door, and saw her 
‘mer the carriage which was to convey her to the 
nilway station, Leave-takings are always depressing, 
aud this parting added, if possible, to the sadness of 
the mother’s sorrow-stricken heart. 
¥-¥ the moment she was separated from all those 

ose presence was necessary to her existénce. 

ga ating to the weight of this thought, her ladyship 

id not return to the drawing-room, but sought the 

ae ban of the suite of rooms which had been 

ed to her private use. It was a handsome apart- 
went, luxuriously furnished ; but situated at the end 
Ten oncor running at right angles to the hall. 
bros, at dusk, the warm glow of the fire burning in 
ile Toom, could be seen through the open ‘door, 

Oe uting the corridor at its extremity, 

m7 this oecasion there was no such appearance. 
a0 Pd was closed, and to her ladyship’s intense 
ian Inent, on reaching it, she found that it was 
. md “ ms inner-side. The handle turned as she 

~ ‘t; but the door did not open. 
hile she waited, wondering and hesitating what 
iy r a as of some one stumbling against some 
dian magia caught her ear. Sheagain tried the 
’ 11s tim: it ; 
ke in © it yielded to her hand, opened, and 


aman, whos? face was toward the door, and who ap- 
peared to be regarding her with a concentrated inten- 
sity. The fire-light was bright enough to show that 
his head' was bandayed with a white handkerchief, and 


his sight was nervously tremulous. While he looked, 
the face was in shadow; but her ladyship recognized 
the features by instinct, and it was this recognition 
which wrung tlie cry from her. 

While uttering it she entered the room, closed the 
door, and stood looking at the intruder; but with one 
hand pressed against the door. 

“Here, too? ” she gasped. ° 

“ Here, too!” sounded like ® hoarse echo in the 
room. 

“ And you swore to me——” 

The man put out his left hand to stop her. 

“ThatI would quit the country? “True,” he said. 
“T meant it. Iwouldhavegone. You don’t believe 
me? Yow think I lie?” 

“You speak,” her ladyship answered bitterly, “ and 
with you, to speak is to lie.” f 

The man’s lip quivered at the insult. He put a hand 
on either arm of the chair in which he sat as if to raise 
himself, but failed to do so, apparently from exhaus- 
tion. 

“No!” he exclaimed, in'a‘suppressed tone. “No.” 

Asif disdaining to contest the poist, her ladyship 
returned to her first question. 

“ Yoware here? ” she said. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Wherefore?” 

* See for yourself. 

“Well?” 

No tendervess, no womanly sympathy, softened- the 
question. In the hurt, offended, indignant tone with 
whicii she had commenced the conversation she con- 
tinued it. As she had asked, “ Here too?”s0 she now 
ejaculated, “ Well?” ' 

“Tis nothing to you,” the man retorted, sullenly. 
“ Of conrse not. Nothing to you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“T am not only ill, I am in danger.” 

The hand on the door pressed a little firmer: that 
was the effect of the statement. It produced no other. 
Not-even a reply. P 

“T tell you—I am in danger,” the man repeated, 
petulantly. 

“ And what then ? ” 

“ What then?” 

“Yes. Is my safety involved in your's? Is your 
danger mine?” 4 ' 

“Tt may be.” 

“Tsit? Ifso,sincewhen? What are you or your 
affairs to me that you should dare intrude one or the 
other of them into this house? The sorrows of those 
who are“united to me by ties of blood and affection are 
enough. I have no sympathy to waste on strangers. 
And least and last'of all—on you!”" * 

She darted out the forefinger of her right hand, as 
she spoke, with suppressed 'vehemence. Hxasperation 
distorted the face of the listener; and he received her 
words with a growl, like that of a beast rather than a 


T am ill.” 


man. 
“T might have expected this,” he said. 

“You might. You did.” 

“ And ‘what if I did?’ I still came. I was not 

cowed. The resolution I formed I have kept. I de- 

termined to make you responsible for my safety. To 

that determination I adhere. Yés: though my safety 

and my danger may be'alike indifferent to you, I have 

resolved to place my life in your hands.” 

‘“‘ And I refuse to accept that trust.” 

An arigry and sinister expression distorted the 
features of the man at this reply, and he was about to 
retort in a tone of equal bitterness, when both were 
startled by a sharp rap at the door, against which her 
ladyship, who had néver approached a step nearer the 
intruder, was still leaning. 

At that sound both started in alarm. 

Then; withowt a word, the stranger, seeming to 
forget the weakness which prostrated him, rose from 
the chair in which he had remained seated, and pass- 
ing round, dropped quietly down upon his knees and 
crouched in the gloom behind it. Lady Lomax 
watched his first movements with a face of alarm ;‘but 
no word passed between them, and as he disappeared 
she moved from the door, and bade those who 
sought admission enter. 

It was one of the domestics of the establishment, 
and flinging open the door lé announced “ Mr. Imlac 
Garmeson.” 

Her ladyship would have declined to see the banker 
at that moment; but with the confidence which a 
knowledge of his hold upon the family inspired, he 
had followed close upon the heels of the ‘announce- 
ment, as if he had made up his mind to''take no re- 
fusal. 

“T am sure'you will excuse my seeking you in your 
own apartments,” he said, as he entered’ thé room, and 


also that a hand which he raised to his brow to assist | 


“but I have a word for your private ear, and the 
sooner it is spoken the better.” 

Her ladyship, trembling with agitation, knew not 
what to reply. She only murmured some few inco- 
herent words, daring which the banker approached 
close to the spot on which she was standing, and near 
which the unwelcome intruder crouched. 

“You can hardly be ignorant as to who has returned 
to England ?” the banker continued. 

“T am not,” replied her ladyship, in a scarcely 
audible whisper, while her face betekened the utmost 
alarm. 

“ As T expected,” said Garmeson. “I was sure that 
he would intrude himself upon you. I knew that if 
possible he would try to terrify you into giving him 
money, and aiding in some way his infamous pro- 
jects.” 

‘Pardon me,” ejaculated the lady. “I am not well, 
and you—you distress me.” 

She sank into a chair as she spoke. 

The visitor followed her example, and took the seat 
the yet more unwelcome guest had just quitted, and 
behind which he was crouching in the darkness. 

“T am sorry,” he said, in a respectful tone, “ that I 
should be the means of causing you pain; but the 
circumstances of the case are peculiar and imperative. 
I will state them briefly. ‘This person—we will 
apply the least offensive term to him—is, as I have 
said, in England.’ Of his object in coming I will say 
nothing—I have my surmises, but they are painful 
even to me, and would cause you the deepest suffer- 
ing.” 

There was a rustle, a movement in the darkness. 
pe em looked up sharply, but Lady Lomax sat 
quit® still, her white hands clasped one in the other, 
and to all appearance had not moved. 

“Tt will be sufficient,” he went on, without suspi- 
cion, “if I say that success has attended this person’s 
schemes; dut that it has been gained, as we suppose, 
by desperate and violent means.” 

Again that sound; but this time her ladyship, as if 
to stifle it raised her hand, and ejaculated, ‘‘ violent 
means ?” 

“We fearso. At all events suspicion is directed 
against bim, and aware of this, he has fled.” 

“ No?” 

** He is endeavouring to quit the country by stealth, 
but precautions have been taken which will render 
this difficult. In the meantime it is not improbable 
that in his extremity he may fly to you, and seek your 
aid. He may do so, I say, and in the event of his 
taking that step, I ask you in the name of justice 
and humanity to place yourself in communication with 
me.” 

“To give him’ up, in fact ?” 

* Well—yes.” 

‘* You ask me to betray him into your hands?” 

“Tn the name of justice, in the name of humanity,” 
the banker repeuted, deferentially. ‘ These you will 
say are abstract terms. They are so, and if you will 
allow me, I will amend them. I shall express the 
same, and I shall put it in language which will come 
to your heart at once, if I say that I ask this—for 
Arthur's, for your son’s sake.” 

Was it the rustle of her ladyship’s dress as she bent 
quickly forward, or did the concealed listener involun- 
tarily start at these words ? 

Impossible to say: but it was Lady Lomax who 
exclaimed in astonishment : 

“For Arthur's sake ?” 

“ Yes,” was the answer. 

“But tell me, for heaven’s sake tell me,” she de- 
manded, “what is this mystery? Arthur's safety 
requires that I should arrest the flight of this—this 
rson ?” 

“ Even 80.” 

“But you will explain ?” 

“ Unfortunately,” said the banker. “I cannot do so 
at this moment. I can only give you my assurance 
that Arthur’s fate is bound up in what I ask, and 
entreat you to believe me, and to actas I have pointed 
out. Your good sense will, I am sure, induce you to 
do this. I have been your adviser in many difficulties, 
and you have had no reason to complain of my coun- 
sel. In this instance more than in any other, I am 
desirous that you should follow it, and for the reason 
I have assigned. Will you give me your assurance 
that this shall be so?” 

“ Yes.” 

The word, so faintly uttered, caused Garmeson to 
start. 

It appeared: as if other lips than those of Lady 
Lomax had spoken; and yet as he looked up he felt 
that he might be mistaken. 

While he spoke the eyes of Lady Lomax had wan- 
dered from his face. 

She listened, but had ceased to look at him. Her 
gaze seemed fixed on vacancy. In truth, the gloom 
behind the banker’s chair was exercising an irresistible 
fascination over her. 








cry of dismay escaped her lips. 
Seated in a lounging chair before the fire she beheld 


looked cautiously round to see that they were alone; 


“J may rely on you, then?” the banker said. 
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“Yes—that is—ob, yes, yes,” was the agitated and 
disjointed reply. 

Satisfied with that, Garmeson rose, bowed, and 
took his formal leave. 

Hardly had the door closed on him, before the man 
hidden in the gloom started up, and his face, white as 
the handkerchief with which it was bound, was thrust 
forward, distorted by a demoniacal scowl. 

“You have heard?” muttered the lady, shrinking 
from him as from one smitten with the plague. 

“T have,” he gasped. 

“Your own voice has decided what course I am te 
take ?” 

‘My voice—not yours,” replied the man. “I am 
pledged ; you are free.” 

““Yes—to betray.” 

“ Or save.” 

“And you think that I will now accept the trust I 
before refused?” 

“I think nothing. My resolution is taken. I still 
elect to place my life in your hands.” 

Her ladyship listened with a shudder. She was 
helpless and utterly dismayed. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
JACK THORN’'S DISCOVERY. 
But here is confirmation absolute. 
Suspicion cannot err, or judgment flinch 
In sight of proofs like these. 

Rerurninec to London, as she had left it, by a cir- 
cuitcus route familiar to her and to those with whom 
she associated, Madge Cooter made direct for the 
Rents. | 

There her home was, and deplorably wretched and 
revolting as the place appeared, duty, and some degree 
of affection, required her presence there. 

She had, indeed, already been absent too long, and 
she knew it. The poor, rough girl had yielded her- 
self up to a dream of pleasure, the first that had ever 
illuminated ber dreary lot, and awoke to the black 
realities of her life with a sense of having almost 
wickedly overslept herself. 

At every step on the homeward road her misgivings 
had ixcreased. 

The discipline of the Rents was, as she had cause 
to remember, a word and a blow, and the blew first. 

It was with positive dread, therefore, that she con- 
templated facing her father, whose anger at her tardy 
return was sure to be fierce and terrible. Once or 
twice she thought she would return no more. Then 
the thought of her paralysed mother came upon her, 
and she quickened her steps. 

“ After all,” she argued with herself, “he can but 
hit me, and he has done that before, and’ I’ve got over 
it. I don'tand I won't care! So there!” 

In spite of which resolution, Madge trembled as she 
stole into the Rents and approached the familiar door. 
She could not have explained how it was, but the 
happy days she had just spent, and the kindness with 
which Frank had treated her, seemed to have developed 
fresh feelings in her heart, feelings which made the 
old home and the old life alike revolting and unen- 
curable. 

Spreading a timid hand against the door of their 
room, Madge pushed it open, and peered cautiously 


in. 

No one there. 

Yo her intense relief, no one in the place, except 
the one occupant who never left it, and was of no 
more account than the bed on which she lay, and of 
which she had come to be regarded as forming part. 

Madge noticed that the fire was out, and that there 
was po indication of food or drink, and from these 
signs she concluded that her father had been some time 
absent. Anxious to ascertain about this—moved also 
by a gentle feeling of affection—she drew near the 
bed and bent down. 

“ Mother!” she called. 

A white, pinched, wasted face came out of the 
coarse rug under which it had shrunk for warmth, 
and a faint voice said: 

“Ts it you, Madge? You come back? ” 

“ Yes,” said the girl. ‘“ Where's father? ” 

“ Left me here to die,” the woman moaned; “Ido 
verily believe, to die.” 

“You're faint, mother,” said Madge. 

“Faint and hungry,” said the moaning voice; 
“dying of hunger iuch by inch, inch by inch, And 
your father ; 

“Something may have happened to him?” inter- 
rupted Madge. 

“ Left to die! Left to starve!” the woman whined. 
“ And it’s so little I want to keep body and soul toge- 
ther! And you gone,too! What did you want to 

and anger him for by staying so long, Madge? 

e's that mad he'll do youa harm. I know he will. 
He means it, Ob, dear! ob, dear! if he could starve 
me into my grave, and murder you, he'd be happy, 
I do believe.” 

The girl drew from the canvas bag at her side a 


flask and a fragment of biscuit. Then sitting upon 
the bed, she moistened the biscuit in the liquid the 
flask contained, and fed, with much tenderness, the 
helpless being whom she called mother. 

While thus engaged she enquired how long her 
father had been absent, and ascertained that it was two 
days. He had left without saying where he was going, 
and the only conclusion the two women could come 
to was that some accident had befallen him, unless, 
indeed, his object had been to leave them to their 
fate. 

They were still speculating on this point in a mourn- 
ful and desponding tone, when a slight commotion 
outside the door caused Madge to start and run to 
open it. 

Before she could carry out her intentions two per- 
sons abruptly entered the room. The foremost was a 
burly man with sandy hair, sandy whiskers, and a 
freckled face, dressed in a tweed:snit, His companion 
we have already seen; the face that looked over the 
burly man’s right shoulder was unquestionably that of 
Jack Thorn. 

‘Got back then, Madge?” asked the stranger, ad- 
dressing the girl, with insolent familiarity. ‘ Father 
first, then you ?” 

“If you. mean that father’s been with me——” 
Madge began. 

“ All right, my dear,” said Thorn stepping forward. 
“We know. Like father, like daughter, clever, both 
of you. But no match for us. Net this time. We 
know all about it. You were at Canterbury, both of 
you. You slunk down there by road, you were on 
the commen, one or both, when the murder was done, 
aud father returned alone, as secretly as he went, while 
you stayed behind to ward off suspicion. That was 
how it was worked. We know, you see, we know.” 

Madge listened in terror. 

“ Who—who are you?” was all she could falter 
out. 

“As to me,” Thorn replied, ‘Cooter knows me 
well enough. We've met, and in this place. My name 
—if you want my name—is Thorn, Jack Thorn, my 
dear.” 

Madge recollected that name. Frank had mentioned 
it; she remembered ‘that; and as she did so her 
face crimsoned and then turned deadly white. 
Why? Because with that remembrance came 
another. She had confided to Frank her father’s 
secret. He alone, so far as she knew, was acquainted 
with it. And here, this very moment, it had escaped 
Thorn’s lips. What was the natural conclusion? Why, 
that Frank had betrayed her. Frank false! No 
wonder her colour «ame and went; if he were false 
then nothing in this world was true. 

All this passed through her mind in an instant. 

Meanwhile Thorn, surprised at the effect his name 

had produced, went on with his introduction. 
“My friend here,” he said,“ you have not met, I 
think. You'd not forget him if you had. Few people 
do. He is the eminent Mr.——; but his name’s 
nothing. We'll say, Mr. Scotland Yard—that’ll do as 
well as anything else—the Private Detective.” 

A groan from the couch of the paralyzed woman 
startled them. She had keard the announcement, and 
could not conceal her alarm. 

“ It’s only mother,” said Madge. “ She groans when 
she’s in pain.” Then she added, in a forlorn and re- 
signed tone, “ You want father?” 

“ No,” said the detective. 

“* Because, if you did, he’s not here; hasn’t been 
these two days.” . 

“We know,” was the quiet answer. 

P| Ha! you have him? He’s took up?” cried the 
girl. 

“* Not yet,” said Thorn. 

“He's going to be, then?” Madge ejaculated. 
“ But if tisn’t him you want, what is it you come 
here for?” 

“ To search the place.” 

There was no mistaking the tone in which those 
words were spoken. The man meant what he said, 
no doubt of it, and both Madgeand the sick woman 
subsided into silentacquiescence with his resolution. It 
was notthe first time such athing had happened. De- 
tectives were at home in Poulter’s Rents. 

Without more ado, the man who had been facetiously 
designated Scotland Yard set about his task. It was 
a comparatively easy one in respect that the place was 
bare of furniture; there were no carpets to tear up, 
no cushions to stab with probing needles. The plaster 
wall hid nothing and there was but one cupboard in 
the place. Ten minutes sufficed for the whole exami- 
nation. 

While it was going on Thorn watched with an eye, 
brightly on the alert, and Madge, attracted by a 
peculiar moaning sound, drew near the bed on which 
the paralysed woman lay, huddled under her rags. 

Suddenly the woman appeared to be choking. 

Her daughter bentover her, with a tender, com- 
miserating manner, and having soothed her, turned 





away fi and confused. 





Jack Thorn, keenly on the watch, q tected as j 
instinct, what had happened, and ‘rushing i 
seized the girl roughly by the shoulder, - 

“ Give it up,”. he exclaimed. 

“Give what pp ” 

‘ What you have just thrust into your 

His quick eye had detected that in Seabens 
paroxysm, something passed be 
and her daughter. Stay, 


.Charged thus abruptly, Madge f, i 
. > Madge found it uselegs tq 


t. 
» “ That's all,” she said sullenly, 
‘And she handed over a small, closely-tied packet of 


rh ck Th d the detec 
ac orn an e detective i 
oegen’s. natn ares 
“As I expected,” cried Thorn, “The y. 
missed from Leonard Havering’s body: My pas ne 
are confirmed! Cooter is the murderer !” 
A ery of agony from the paralyzed woman followed 


the words. 
(To be continued.) 
i —_—_—_—_ 

Tue Frencu iN MeExico.—It is no wonder that 
people discredit the assertion of the Constitutionnel that 
the garrison of 7,000 men lately said to have surrey. 
dered at Oajaca, constituted the “ last organized corps 
fighting in the name of Juarez,” because both it and 
the Moniteur have’ repeated over and over again for 
the last twelvemonth that Juarez had “no forces 
all.” It is really necessary to cite dates to make peo- 
ple believe the enormous lying habitually, and, in the 
teeth of better information, pertinaciously resorted ty 
by the Frencli official organs en the subject of Mexics, 
On Nov. 15, 1864, the Moniteur said: “There is not 
now in all the vast Mexican empire a single organized 
hostile corps.” Longer ago still, on Feb. 5, 1864, the 
Moniteur, in’ announcivg the submission of sever 
Juarist leaders, said: “ Their patriotism forces them to 
recognize the fact that the struggle is atanend.” 0x 
Feb, 24, 1864, the official organ of the Tuileries said; 
“ There now remains nothing of the Juarist coalition, 
but a few remnants which are fast melting away by 
flight and desertion.” On March 5, 1864, we wer 
told: “Nothing is now said of Juarez and his 
peripatetic Government.” After such reiterated an- 
nouncements France may well be astonished at learn- 
ing that a marshal of France in person was forced 
to undertake a costly, long, aud perilous opposition to 
reduce an “organized” Juarist force of 7,000 men; and 
that this force is the last, rests only on the. proved 
incredible evidence which has officially deceived this 
country for the last year. 


Carrain Joun Yates BEALL, whosa execution in 
America has attracted so much attention, was great 
nephew of the late Major Aglionby, formerly M.P. 
for East Cumberland. On his father’s side he was 
descended from the Seottish Chief Rob Roy, and on 
his mother’s side a direct, descendant of the renowned 
“ Belted Wi” Howard, of Naworth Castle, Cumber- 
land, ancestor of the Earls of. Carlisle. When about 
sixteen years of age Captain Beall visited England 
with his grandfather, Mr. John Yates, wio died shortly 
after reaching the family mansion at Nunnery, in 
Cumberland. “The fair-haired young lad,” says the 
Carlisle Journal, “at once sprightly and thoughtful, 
won upon all he met in the old country. He was at 
first intended for the bar, and received a liberal edu- 
cation; but owing to the death of his father he 
never entered vpon tho prectice of that profession. 
On the breaking out of the civil war, he warmly 
took up the cause of the Confederates. He served ia 
the brigade of the late General “Stonewall” Jackson, to 
whom he was enthusiastically attached, and although 
ever in the thickest of the fight, for a long time escaped 
unkurt; but his turn came at last; he fe, stricken 
with a fearful wound, which long disabled him. But 
his ardent and determined spirit could not brook in- 
action longer than the claims of nature positively re 
quired. For long marches, the effects of the injury 
he had received unfitted him; therefore, on bis 
return to Richmond he entored the Confederate States 
navy, and was in command on the Chesapeake Bay 
when he was taken prisoner. After very harsh 
treatment, he was unexpectedly exchanged. Alter 
the repulse of General Grant in front of Richmond, 
he moved to the Canadian frontier, to engag? 
maritime enterprises against the enemy. His sad fate 
is known to alt” 

GRAvesEND To Lonpon py Warer Firry Yeats 
AGO.—On the morning of a June day, I had goue © 
Gravesend by coach. It was then a pleasant, thinly 
inhabited .country village, with ne RosherviS a 
tempt Cockney travellers, no booths on Windmill ~ 
no pretentious houses of refreshment to attract ¢ 
weary. ‘he Margate hoy called there once & day, a0 
there were boats toand from London, which, 12 a 
height of the summer, made the voyage twice in ra 
twenty-four hours; but, during fully eight mon 
of the year, a single journey per diem was 
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ted, for the number of passengers 

- eer “~ dozen. Gravesend had many 
= y then; its vicinity was extremely pictu- 
ne, and the view down or up the river, in bright 
eater. extremely fine. I wished to return to town 
fore night, and at two o'clock p.m. reached the 
of a small fast-sailing boat (so it was thought), 
fully expecting to reach London Bridge by six o'clock. 
For the frst two hours of the voyage, we six tra- 
yellers, two women, and four of the nobler sex (why 
is it so denominated ?), might have reasonably looked 
fora quick passage. About four o'clock, however, our 
hopes were dashed, for our little ark entered into a 
dense fog, very unusual at the season; whereupon the 
cod blue-jacket in charge thought it wisest to lay-to, 
and wait for clearer weather. It wouldn’t come. If 
the sun peeped out at all, it was only to aggravate the 
disappointment when its deep-red face was eclipsed 
again in the mist. To all our inquiries of ‘Can't you 
goon?” Master Captain curtly answered: “Do you 
wish me to scuttle my boat?” About six o’clock the 
fog banks began to dissolve, the clouds were breaking, 
snd we moved once more.— The Old City, its Highways 


and Byways. Collingridge, London. 








FROM THE SEA. 


ForwarD, the illimitable expanse of ocean stretched 
away, alluring by its smooth blueness the ship that 
had eft the harbour. Its seductive ‘undulations 
seemed to promise fair skies and prosperous voyages 
—the syren was smiling her sweetest. 

Backward, the long line of blue receded every mo- 
pent. It was that land where Werrenton had been 
blessed in that which blesseth most powerfully. The 

oung man stood on the deck, withdrawn frem the 

ple who lounged and talked there. His eyes were 

king at that faint azure line which grew fainter, 
more indistinct as he looked. He longed to stretch 
out his arms towards that land—he felt that strange 
sinking of the heart that one sometimes feels whon 
leaving the country of one’s birth. 

“Monsieur is sad.” 

The voice was low and soft, with that foreign ac- 
cent which, sounded in harmonious tones, is so attrac- 
tive. 

Warrenton turned and saw Josephine St. Pierre 
sanding near, with one hand on the railing, the other 
holding her parasol to shield her from the sun. Tho 
attitude was common enough, but the French girl 
infused into it something of her innate grace. 

This girl was returning to France, and had been 
placed under Warrenton’s care by her uncle who lived 
in Scotland, and who was a friend of Warrenton’s. She 
did not expect a reply, but stood looking, as -Warren- 
ton had done, off toward the fast fading land; but 
Warrenton was now looking at Josephine, whom he 
had hardly seen before, for she had retired to her 
cabin immediately on coming aboard. He saw aslight 
fom, a dark face with irregular features, but of that 
cast which possesses the power of great mobility of 
expression; large, dark eyes, which in moments of 
anger might look black, but which were now of the 
softest brown. 

“She is not handsome,” thought Warrenton, “but 
hers is a face to look at the second time.” 

Meanwhile Josephine, perfectly conscious of the 
futive scrutiny she was undergoing, still maintained 
that vague, dreamy éxpression, which comes to one’s 
face when looking at the sea. 

“Tis for you to look forward with hope,” War- 
Tenton said, at last rousing bimself to speak, “for 
you are returning, while it is natural for me to look 
backward with regret. I wish that I, like you, were 
returning to a home that awaited me. Your antici- 
Patious are joyous, aré they not? ” 

Josephine smiled a smile of mingled sadness and 

sure. Warrenton wondered how a smile could 
— 80 much. 
“How else could my expectations be, Mr. Warren- 
= When you have been two from home, you 
tum eagerly tothe thought of a re-union with 
° fri nds yeu love best.” 
The friends I love best!” exclaimed Warrenton, 
ina tone of sad satire, 
ys such persons entirely fabuleus?” asked Jose- 
ot With such an intonation of interest that War- 

Pp f ak mere attracted than ever. 
ami believe 80,” he said, “‘but you will consider me 
this throne, when, believe me,I am not. Ascribe 
ing for tnd melancholy to the fact that I am leav- 
ides when I pret pw de a without the remotest 

Seabee was light and careless as he concluded. 

pine glanced quickly at him. With her pene- 
ane, mp discovered that some anisfortune had 
Bhe disows kened the horizon of Warrenton’s youth. 
ered, also, that to make a conquest of him 

Tequire more power than she had ever exerted 














before, and her heart rose exultingly as she thought 
of the triumph that must be hers. With such an 
amusement before her, the voyage in the ship would 
not be tedious; and he would not yield too quickly. 

The land had faded quite away; the two stood 
watching the ripples that glided from under the ship. 
Warrenton wondered how he could have such interest, 
- he was half-conscious of feeling, in the girl beside 

11m. 

It is true there are persons who, in a first interview, 
make one vividly conscious of their presence—a dim 
sensation running through every nerve, throbbing in 
every pulsation. Most disagreeable and unbearable is 
it when such a power jars and irritates; but when, 
by some subtle flattery, some strange fascination, it 
soothes and satisfies, how delightful is it to yield to 
that force! 

The silence between the two was unbroken; the 
plash of water and creaking of sails were almost the 
only sounds which they heard. 

“Truly, he is not gallant,” thought Josephine ; 

“he does net try to amuse me. At least, that is 
different from the manner of most gentlemen towards 
me.” 
A gust of wind seized the parasol which she held 
loosely in herhand. Naturally, and without thought, 
she leaned forward to catch it, and would have falien, 
bad not Warrenton, startled from his abstraction, 
thrown his arm around her, while with the other hand 
he secured the parasol. 

“ Would you throw away your life for such a thing 
as that?” he asked, looking down at her, as for an in- 
stant he held her to him. 

“He has the most beautiful smile I ever saw,” 
thought Josephine ; then she said aloud: 

“No, indeed, I value my life too highly; it was 
foolish thoughtlessness that made me spring in that 
manner. You would have done well to have allowed 
me to go over the side as a punishment. I thank 
you.” 

Warrenton had released her instantly, but that 
second’s pressure to his side had given him an im- 
pression he would not forget. It had heightened 
that nameless sense of delight which her presence 
had already begun to give him. 

Josephine stood adjusting the veil and scarf that 
had become disarranged. She looked up, and said with 
a low laugh: 

“With such a beginning, you will repent having 
promised my uncle to see me safely landed in France. 
You will think that an impossibility, now that you 
have seen me, in such calm and sunshine as this, al- 
most precipitate myself into the sea. Imagine what 
I shall do in a storm!” 

Her laugh was musical and infectious. 

“It will give me the privilege of watching you 
more closely,” responded Warrenton, “as I am to be 
responsible for your safety.” 

It gave Warrenton an exquisite pleasure to say 
those last words; he said them in a tone that made 
an indescribable change flit over Josephine’s flexible 
face; a change that made Warrenton thank his for- 
tune that he had at last found something that would 
drive away the gloom that had become habitual to 


him. 

He had at first regretted that circumstances had 
made it necessary for him to cross in a sailing 
vessel instead of a steamer; now he was glad that 
the voyage would be so long, for it seemed his only 
opportunity of seeing and knowing Josephine St. 


Pierre. 

When the night came down softly and silently, the 
passengers came up on deck and stood in groups talk- 
ing in gay tones, or leaning solitarily over the rail- 
ings, absorbing inte their souls the intense beauty of 
the scene, Warrenton came up from his cabin, and 
sauntered slowly past the groups, looking with an 
eagerness which he did not own to himself, for that 
most graceful form, that proud and passionate face. 

For a few moments his search was without success, 
but all at once he heard rapid, animated tones, then 
bursts of amused laughter. He knew the tones well, 
though he had never heard them in such conversa- 

n. 

He turned and saw Josephine sitting on a seat a few 
paces from him. She sat with that inimitable grace 
which never deserted her, and which lent a charm to 
every movement. 

Leaning over her seat with an air of deferential 
gallantry, Warrenton saw the young captain of the 
ship. He had not thought Josephine had seen him, but 
she had noted every movement, and seen the annoyed 
expression of his face. A gleam of pleasure came to 
her face as she watched his retreating form. 

When, later, he approached her to say good-night, 
there seemed a thrill of kindness in her voice that 
penetrated to his heart. What she said was common- 

enough. 

“ May your first night on the waters be blessed by 
joyous dreams,” she said, giving him her hand. 

“Tt cannot fail to be so, now you have wished it,” 


he responded, bowing over thehand which he did not 
instantly relinquish. His eyes grew softly lighted, so 
that she almost felt their glance as a caress. 

“Good-night,” she said, with that subdued, lumi- 
nous look on her face which was more pewerful to 
attract than most people’s smiles. 

“ Good-night,” he said, in a tone almost as recret- 
ful as though he were saying good-bye. He let fall 
her hand and walked away. 

In the morning, he had not known one person on 
— who could so far interest him as this girl had 

one. 

One day’s intercourse on board the ship had brought 
them nearer to each other than menths of acquaint- 
ance on shore. In that unrestrained friendship were 
charms and dangers which Warrenton forgot—for 
which Josephine would not care. Who can expect 
forethought from a French girl, who, besides being 
French is a coquette ? 

The second day had begun. To most of the pas- 
sengers the time seemed monotonous; they had grown 
tired of looking at the sea and then at the sky. To 
Warrenton the monotony was filled with pleasure. It 
was not a monotony; it was the varied happiness 
which Josephine’s face and voice gave him. He felt as 
if he had known her months. He smiled to himself as 
he thought how he had so long believed that happi- 
ness was never more to smile upon him. Was he 
inconstant because he could quaff enjoyment from a 
cup held by another? And that other had vanished 
like the pleasure she had given. 

A gray mist was gradually rising from the horizon. 

The captain, standing near Josephine and Warrenton, 
occasionally looked off anxiously to the spreading 
bank of cloud. Without any perceptible wind, tle 
sea was rolling in turbid waves, breaking with sullen 
strokes against the sides of the ship; the sun gleamed 
faintly as it sunk into the clouds. Josephine 
gathered her shawl about her, and shuddered as she 
did so. 
“ There is some evil brooding in the air,” she said, 
in a low voice to Warrenton; “I feol it stifling me; 
the air is motionless; oh, I would rather endure the 
wildest hurricane than this dreadful stiliness! ” 

Some of that electricity quiescent in the atmosphere 
seemed coursing through the girl’s veins. Her eyes 
shone luminously from her pallid face. The natural 
temperament was rising at this premonition of tem- 


st. 

P Winvénton clasped the hand that hung by her side; 
the fingers were quiet, but it was that quietness that 
is forced, through whiose fibres the fever of restless- 
ness is running, impatiently waiting for the chains 
of self-control to remove it. As he held it, he felt 
its tenseness relax, it became more passive. 

The captain left them to give orders to the crew. 
Josephine’s face was averted; he bent forward and 
said : 

“Be quiet. I shall take care of you. A moment 

ago and your hand told me you were ready to fly 
abroad into the coming storm. But you must stay 
with me—you must net go. Will you stay ?” 
Josephine lifted her respiendent eyes to his face. 
“T am obliged to stay,” she replied; ‘but there is 
something chained within me—it is a wild, free thing, 
it longs to go. It is akin to the wind and the storm. 
Oh, set it free! Be an enchanter! Have you no 
wand?” 

She laughed, but her eyes did not join inthe lauch. 
Warrenton felt her hand quiver. He thought she 
might slip from his grasp, as Undine eluded the arms 
of Hildebrand. He wished to hold her tightly with 


his arm. 

“Go,” he said, ‘‘I will follow. Ah, the wind is 
coming.” 

It had grown grayer and grayer as they tallced, 
and as Warrenton spoke, a heavy gust of wind blew 
across the sea from the blackening clouds they had 
been watching. The ship bent to the blast and 
plunged on, with her sails taken in, only the ropes 
rattling in the wind. Josephine stood with hair 
blown baek, her eyes blazing, her face colourless ; only 
her lips were a vivid crimson. She seemed some 
sybil whom the elements had summoned to preside 
over their high festival. In looking at her, Warreu- 
ton forgot the approach of the storm, forgot every- 
thing but the fact that he was standing with her. 
alone on the ocean, cut off from the rest of the world 
—an isolation that satisfied him. 

An utter calm succeeded that furious onset of the 
vanguard of the storm. Josephine again wrapped 
her shawl about her, looking across the black waste 
of waters for the second coming of the wind. War- 
renton put her hand through his arm, saying: 

“Let me conduct you below; it will soon blow 
steadily and furiously. You will not be able to 
stand.” ; 

* Josephine drew back and hesitated. 

‘ But it will seem like a prison below, now; I shall 
be shut up when the grand gala is at its height. Let 








me stay—do!” 
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Warrenton would gladly have remained with her 
on deck, but he knew too well the fierceness of the 
gale when it should have reached them in its strength. 
He felt it hard to resistthat pleading ‘do !” but said: 

“No, come. Ina moment the captain will order 
us below.” 

“And I would rather obey your commands than 
his; I submit.” 

Warrenton’s cheek fiushed with pleasure at her 
words ; he pressed the hand on his arm and conducted 
her to the eabin which was used by the ladies as a 
sort of general sitting-room. 

“Come and tell me of the progress of the storm,” 
she said, as he turned to leave her He bowed assent 
and ran up the steps. 

On deck the sailors were hurrying to and fro, with 
the look on their faces that revealed how fearful was 
the storm they expected. Warrenton could not re- 
strain a shiver of dread as he.saw that expression on 
countenances usually so phlegmatic. 

* Atleast it will be a happy death for me,” he said 
to himself. 

Night and the storm came. In that flashing, elec- 
trical gloom, Warrenton stood with one arm twined 
round a rope to maintain his position, his eyes turned 
now towards the waste of waters, now towards the im- 
penetrable blackness of the sky, across which trailed 
ube fiery serpents of the lightning. 

The captain recommended him to go below, but 
Warrenton felt an inexplicable attaction for thefurious 
seene in which he stood. 

At last, however, he left his position, and staggered 
toward the cabin door. As he approached the en- 
trance, at every concussion of thunder he heard the 
wail of the women in the cabin. He smiled to him- 
self as he thought how impossible it was for Josephine 
to join in that hysterical cry. 

He phinged into, rather than entered thecabin. His 
appearance was greeted by a chorus of exclamatory 
questions concerning the effect of the storm on deck. 
lis answers were almost as disconnected as the 
questions, for his eyes were seeking the figure of 
Josephine St. Pierre. His gaze searched the small 
room ; each instant he expected to see her, but he had 
not discovered her. Some were kneeling by the 
seats, their heads buried in the cushions. Warrenton 
thought that one of those kneeling forms might be 
the one he sought. He advanced further into the 
semi-obscurity, but he could not see her. 

“Where is Miss St. Pierre ?” he exclaimed. 

No one answered; in a moment a lady raised her 
head and beckoned Warrenton to her. He came 
close, fer the noise rendered conversation almost im- 
possible. 

“You mean that dark, graceful girl who speaks 
with a French accent? ” asked the lady. 

“ Yes, where is she?” replied Warrenton, quickly, 
growing slightly pale as he spoke. 

“I cannot tell where she is,” was the response; “I 
only know that she went away from this room nearly 
half an hour ago.” ‘ 

“But did she say nothing?” impatiently asked 
Warrenton. 

“No, only that she could not possibly endure this 
cabin.” 

Warrenton turned away. 

“Rash! Insane!” he muttered, his lips paling with 
anxiety. 

He climbed to the deck again. As he reached 
eomething by which to steady himself, a lurid stream 
of lightning darted down to the ship; it encircled in 
its tongue of flame that tallest mast of the ship which 
had reared a head so high as if to meet the fire. While 
the deafening report that accompanied the flash was 
still reverberating in the heavens, the fire enveloped 
the mast, and eddied round it in horrible beauty. In 
the glare of that light, at some distance from bim, 
Warrentoa saw Josephine St. Pierre. She was cling- 
ing, as he was, to the railing, her face looking up- 
ward at the burning mast. 

A cry of horror and despair burst from the throats 
of the sailors, when they saw the work of the light- 
ning; but hope in a moment smiled faintly upon 
them; the rain, wiich till now had not fallen 
heavily, began to fall in torrents. The flames died 
hissingly, the ship was no longer on fire, it was 
swinging, black and dismal, between the inky sky and 
the inky sea. 

Warrenton had, for the instant, but one wish—to 
reach the side of Josephine. At last hedidso. He 
drew her to him with nervous arm, 

“ Good heavens! ” he cried, “ are you a suicide, Jose- 
phine?” her name escaping him unawares. “Is it 
thus you second my efiorts to restore you safely to 
your home? ” 

‘He was obliged to bend his face close to hers; their 
hurried breath mingled, her forehead almost touched 
lis lips. He pressed her closer, holding by his sup- 
port tirmly with one hand. j 

“If for nothing else, have some pity on those who 
await you,” he pleaded. 





Josephine’s face was flushed with excitement, her 
eyes filled with lightning more glorious than the 
flames that shot across the heavens. A momentary 
lull in the tempest enabled Josephine to speak. 

“Would you have me stay below?” she asked. 
“ All those moaning women would have driven me 
insane. I could not bear it. Here it is terrible; 
below it is simply disgusting. J stayed as long as I 
could,” 

“ But you risk your life! ” he remonstrated. 

“My life!” she said, scarcely audibly, and with a 
Satirical smile. 

“ And mine, too,” said the eyes of Warrenton, in 
which burned his roused and excited soul. 

They could not talk more; indeed, what they had 
said had been told at intervals, in the intermittent 
subsidings of the storm. 

In that temporary cessation of wind, Warrenton 
again coriducted Josephine to the shelter of the cabin. 

He sat down by her side, took off the heavy cloak 
she had worn, then retained one of the hands that 
throbbed so with tle fever of impetuosity and sym- 
pathy with the storm, 

‘‘] will keep watch and guard over you,” he said, 
“for 1 begin to think you are in league with ‘the 
spirits abroad. Is it your court you have summoned 
around you?” 

Josephine sat with her head resting on her hand; 
her large eyes were fixed with the jntentness of 
reverie, on the door by which she had entered. 
Recalling herself from her abstraction, she said: 

“] know that the impatience; the impetuosity of 
my nature needs subduing ; but contending elements 
excite me, as they alarm others; at such times, Mr. 
Warrenton, L never feel fear, while something com- 
paratively trivial will absolutely frighten me.” 

She had raised her eyes to meet the glance of her 
companion. Warrenton saw the wild, untameable 
spirit that possessed her—a spirit that challenged his 
devotion while it eluded kim. 

“T am a child of the storm,” she said, after a short 
silence, “My eyes first saw the light on the bosom 
of the restless ocean, The. ocean is welcoming me 
back to its heart! ” 

No studied coquetry could have been half so en- 
chanting to Warrenton as this strange temperament 
of fearlessness and fire, mingled with that soft splen- 
dour which was entirely womanly, and which never 
wholly left Josephine. 

Subdued and ‘enchanted, Warrenton was guilty of 
wishing that the storm might never end, if this girl 
would still allow him to sit beside her, still lift eyes so 
bewildering to his face. With an effort, Josephine 
shook off the abstraction to which she had been 
yielding. 

“ When we reach Toulon, Mr. Warrenton, we: shall 
laugh at this storm. Let us imagine ourselves there,” 
she said. 

The something of French levity in those words, 
and the smile that accompanied them, displeased 
Warrenton ; but the smile changed to an expression 
of grieved inquiry as she saw the change in his face. 
Warrenton’s discontent fled. | He bent still nearer the 
haughty face upturned to him. 

“I will not imagine myself at Toulon,” he said, 
“ for then I should be separated from you—our voyage 
together would be ended.. No, I will net imagine any 
such thing. Rather let me fancy we journey on thus 
—for ever, Josephine! ” 

Warrenton’s tones thrilled through the heart of 
Josephine. In tempting this man~to fall into the 
snare of her fascinations she had become strangely 
influenced herself. Never before had she felt the 
touch of anyone’s hand as she felt his light but control- 
ling pressure; never had her very soul responded to a 
look as now it did to the eyes of Warrenton. To both 
of them the hours of that storm brought a draught 
intoxicating, sweet—a draught to be remembered for 
life. 

Gradually the terrific thunder became less frequent, 
the gale blew less fiercely, the waves. broke less 
angrily against the ship that breasted them ;. but not 
till the next day did the ocean~smile softly in the 
light of a clear sky. Joyously now: the ship bounded 
on, and gaily beat the hearts so terrified the night 
before. J 

Josephine stood on deck by Warrenton’s side. The 
memory of the storm was vivid with them. In 
Josepline’s tones, playful and jesting as they were, 
there lurked an unacknowledged tenderness, some- 
thing indescribable, which no one but a lover could 
notice. 

Warrenton’s heart beat with happiness; he thought 
himself standing on the threshold of paradise, for how 
could he doubt,a heart which looked through eyes 
like those,now raised to his? 

They looked far over. the waters in: that: direction 
in which they expected one day to see the blue 
line of the coast. Warrenton looked long; his dread 
of = termination of the voyage growing as he 
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Josephine wondered while she gazed . — 
be the reception her parents woulq | 
escort her oo ee aatoned her. Suddenly War 
renton poin ar off ov e 
antes er the Glassy ‘sheen of 
“What is it?” she! asked, lookin i ‘ 
cover. S iwualy to die 

“ Do you not see a speck—a dark spot ‘ 
surface of the sea?” he asked, directing se =e 
the right direction. _ 

ve coma a a poe and at last exclaimed: 

“ At last—yes, I see it. What is it—abira? 1: 
moving, is it not?” cS i re. 

Warrenton smiled, 

“No, itis not a bird—that is impossible, 
es captain’s glass and loek at it.” 

© returned in a moment, and looked lon 
a org At last Josephine touched his ml = 
said: , 
“Do you forget that I also am curious?” 
Warrenton instantly lowered the glass, exclaim. 


What would 
Ive to this 


I will get 


ing: 
“Pardon me, Iam very rude; it is a boat. I was 
trying to discern the figures in it; it appears to me 
that one of them is a woman.” 

He arranged the glass for his companion; as she 
was looking the captain came up and inquired what 
they had discovered. His keen eyes saw the object 
as Warrenton pointed to it. Before he had ex:- 
mined it with his glass, he gave orders for the 
oe to bear directly toward the little speck in thy 

istance. 

“TI think I see a woman,” said Josephine, return- 
ing the glass to the captain; “and I believe they have 
just seen us, for I thought they were raising some- 
thing white.” 

“Yes; you are co »” responded the captain; 
“they are making signals to us. Thank heaven, wo 
shall soon reach them. Their ship must have gone 
to pieces last night, for they could not have lived over 
that storm in that boat.” 

He ordered more sail to be set, and they careered on 
toward the boat, that rapidly began to grow larger. 
Warrenton and Josephine, and, indeed, all the pas- 
sengers stood anxiously watching the boat as they 
approached it. At last the captain ordered his own 
boat lowered, and with two of his crew was rowed 
alongside the little craft that had appeuled to him 
for help. 

Josephine glanced at Warrenton and was startled 
by the expression of his face. He was looking toward 
the captain's boat, which was returning coutaining 
the lady and three of the men. They were quite 
near, and Warrenton, leaning ever, could see them 
distinctly. His face was absolutely white—in his eyes 
a look which Josephine interpreted as a mingling of 
surprise, consternation and regret, or perhaps re 
morse. She clasped her hands beneath her shawl, 
a spasm of suspicion and pain convalsing ber 
heart. ; 

°“ This is something of that past about which he 
was so sorrowful when I first saw him,” she mur- 
mured to herself, watching the woman who was 
approaching in the boat. “She is beautiful, more 
beautiful than I could ever hope to be,”*she thought, 
looking at the fair face and blue eyes turned so grate- 
fully toward the captain. 

“She is Scotch, too,” thought Josephine ; “ has she 
been false to him?. Oh, it is impossible to be false 
to Warrenton!” 

She waited to see if the lady should, in turn, be 
affected by seeing Warrenton, in whom her face had 
awakened such emotion. The captain assisted her 
up to the deck; as she relinquished’ his hand she 
raised her eyes and glanced over the group collected 
to receive her. Josephine saw the irrepressible start 
of surprise as her gaze rested for an instant on the 
form of Warrenton, then the searching inquiry as ker 
eyes turned to the graceful figure beside him. She 
made no further movement, however, and went below 
with one of the lady passengers, for the rest which 
she must need so much. 4 

Josephine turned from Warrenton, and walke 
away. Absorbed @ he was, she knew he would not 
notice her absence, and she wished to recover that 
gay nonchalance which must be the mask a 
feelings which had so suddenly become bitter au 

inful. . 
P'she had never loved before—she had no ~ s 
love; now regret came to her for the hearts she oe 
pained by that coquetry which was 60 natural an 
irresistible. 

She resolved that Warrenton should not 
it was to that coquetry that he must ascii 
which had between them. : 

The strange lady did not appear at’ table. ree 

As usual Warrenton had requested —_ 
promenade the deck with him, aud, as usual, she 

low few moments, the unknown lady came on deck, 
and sat down on one of the seats. 
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roached her with Josephine on his 


Warrenton app 


nr ing to do ?’’ she whispered. 
ou going ’ 
ane ars eTqusintance with this lady,” he 
wored, smiling bitterly. ~<a 
an” But I am not obliged tocommence one,” said Jose- 
pine, slightly drawing back. 3 “y 
a But I desire it, to please me, he said, retaining her 
hand on his arm. 
She smiled wit 


“ t case I submit, 
y ied ions looking thoughtfully over the water. 


i yetray. that she had heard the words 
pecan his companion; but she had done so 
_overy inflection of voice. 
Warrenton approached. 
until he said : 


“Miss Favshawe.” 
oy she turned quickly and rose from her seat, a 


of pleasure and recognition spreading over her 


h her enchanting power. 
.” she responded. 


She did not turn her head 


smile 
note extended her — which Warrenton took, but 
i linquished. 

apeey ‘Seo pens of absence, it is strange that I 
meet you here,” she said. 3 ah 

«And strawger still that you recognize me,” said 

varrenton, in a cold voice. t 
ey pe something of embarrassment in the 
manner in which she replied : ; 

“Bat J am not one to forget my friends.” 

“But continued separation will finally effect an 
oblivion,” said Warrenton, in the tone of one who said 
ithad done so with him. “ Let me present Mademoi- 
vile St. Pierre to you,” he continued; “if you have 
come from France, she will be glad to talk with you 

that country.” 
Yen I a come from France. I was re- 
turning to Scotland when our steamer sprung a leak in 
the storm and sunk. And you, Mademoiselle St. 
Pierre,” she continued, addressing Josephine in excel- 
Wnt French, “you are returning—may you have a 
nore prosperous voyage than I have had.” 

“Thank you,” said Josephine, not availing herself 
of this opportunity of speaking her own language, 
“ye shall not have another storm; I have no fears.” 

Josepliine’s voice was icy and distant, but perfectly 

courteous; that of the ether lady mellifluous aud in- 
inuating. 
“s It is unfortunate that Madame Villeroy should be 
obliged to return directl¥,” spoke a voice behind 
them; “but possibly we may meet a homeward bound 
vessel.” 

The captain advanced as he spoke. Warrenton 
restrained his-start of surprise as he heard that name, 
He said, bowing low to the lady : 

“ Will Madame Villeroy parden the ignorance 
which caused me te address her by the name by which 
knew her ?” 

“Jt is natural,” she replied, “ for you to have cone 
so. I bave been married in France; my husband is 
dead, and I had started to return to my home.” 

After a few more words, Warrenton drew Josephine 
with him to a deserted part of the ship. 

“It is that woman whom, until I saw you, I fancied 
I had loved,” he said, in a suppressed voice; ‘that 
woman, Josephine, who has made me sad and 
cynical; but I did not until now know her falseness ; 
I had consoled myself with the idea that she was 
dead, for 1 never heard of her after she sailed from 
Scotland. To believe her dead was more soothing 
tothat wild grief of youth than to think of ber as 
uifaithful. Look at her, Josephine,—she is hand- 
some, she is talented, but indeed, I do not see how I 
ever felt that passion for her—do you ?” 

Josephine looked earnestly at the woman who was 
talking animatedly with the captain. 

“Tell me,” urged Warrenton, “ean you conceive of 
sich an infatuation 2?” 

“Perhaps, when you were younger,” she said. 

“Yes; I was hardly twenty-two, and she was two 
years my senior. She was artful, powerful, and I was 
wealthy ; but she must have found some more advan- 
tageous alliance in France.” 

“She will, perhaps, endeavour to recall you to your 
allegiance,” remarked Josephine, watchirig the varying 
countenance of Madame Villeroy. 

“But that is impossible, it would have been impos- 
tible before I met you—and now—Josephine !” 

‘he utter tenderness of the last word suffused the 

eyes of the girl who listened. 
‘ellie pas Josephine; you hold my life, my 
“Ppiness, my love, 
‘ These words were murmured in her ear, with all 
rae manate pathos of love. He pressed the qui- 
s bg fingers while he wished to read in her eyes the 
eatence of his life, 

on only once in life that you can inspire @ love 
Cpetienn he said, “only once in life that I can 

happy —y it, Oh, Josephine, will you not make me 
Yosephine raised her eyes, full of that soft re- 





splendence which came from her heart; she gave 
that lustrous leok to the heart of Warrenton, and 
his eyes responded with such .am intensity that 
Josephine’s lids drooped, while a flush rose to her 
face. 

“And when I present their daughter to your 
parents,” said Warrenton, proudly, “I shall present 
my future wife? You promise that?” 

The slight hand nestled still closer in his. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

Nevera ship bounded more joyously—never was sea 
so heavenly blue. E. C. 








THE TWO LIEUTENANTS. 





CHAPTER L 


“ Wetcome to the eity of palaces, dear Florence,” 
said Colonel Ayrton, as he nodded gaily in answer to 
the parting salutations. of some youthful officers on 
the ‘wharf, and turned to assist his daughter into the 
waiting carriage, “‘ suspect you are homesick for your 
English home already, judging by that thoughtful 
face.” 

“Oh, no, papa, how could yow think it possible, 
when I have not seen mamma nor little Allie yet. No, 
indeed. All the way up the river I have been admir- 
ing the beauties outspread before me, and picturing 
the wonders yet to be unfolded, and Calcutta strikes 
me far more favourably than I anticipated,” returned 
the beautiful Florence Ayrton, glancing over the 
wharf to the stream in which, like a tired bird with 
folded widgs, lay the good ship which had brought 
her from the Thames to the Hooghly. 

“Why, then, that sad expression? Have you out- 
grown the merry disposition that was.such a charm in 
my pet? Ifso, I shall regret the parting of these five 
years more than ever, and look out, when Allie is sent 
to England for her education, that it be one of the 
Stipulations that her incessant gaiety is kept unim- 
paired.” 

Florence smiled and blushed both, in answer to his 
playful questioning. 

“You will find mea sad madcap yet, and have no 
reason to complain of my dullness of spirit. Perhaps 
i was a tittle grave, for a careless observation of Lieu- 
tenant Underwood’s as we left the ship, made a deep 
impression on me; almost sent an icy shiver over me, 
like a foreboding of some terrible disaster.” 

“ A very strange. remark for a young lady’s ear, I 
should fancy from its effect; what was it, dear.?” 

“ Nothing remarkable, papa, it was only the effect it 
had on me, that is strange. He said: ‘ India at last, 
Miss Ayrton. What would you give to know just 
what lies before you, in this briliiant, gorgeous, 
romantic land ?’ and when he said it a deadly sickness 
seemed to fall upon me, for one brief ‘moment, as if— 
as if—well papa, I can’t tell just how it was, but it 
was that which scared the smiles you miss. Never 
mind now, but take meto my darling mother, and you 
will see tlem come swiftly enough.” 

The father kissed her fondly. 

“The fatigue and excitement of the voyage have 
made you nervous. We must give you time te recruit 
before we launch you into. Calcutta gaieties. Come, 
then, my child, to the mother who awaits your arrival 
so anxiously and fondly.” 

The carriage rolled swiftly along, and soon drew 
up before the door of a pretty residence in the suburbs 
of Garden Reach. 

Mrs. Ayrton did not remember etiquette, nor 
Indian indolence, but came flying to the door to meet 
them. 

“My precious child !” 

“My own darling mamma!” 

“ How you have grown !” 

‘You are not changed in the least, dear mother !” 

were the exclamations that broke somewhat: inco- 
herently from the embracing, and smiling, and sobbing 
air. ; 
Bat presently, something like composure returning, 
the proud and happy colonel led them both into the 
house, and despatched the ayer for little Allie, the only 
sister of Florence, a child of seven, who came dancing 
into the room with sparkling eyes. 

“Sister Florence come! oh, mamma, is this sister 
Florence ?” 

“ Yes, my dear: and see what a nice young lady 
she has grown. She seems to bring with her a little 
of the healthy atmosphere of dear old England, does 
she not, colonel? ” 

I feel very well satisfied with her my: dear,” an- 
swered Colonel Ayrton, smiling gaily; there was a 
bit of a cloud on her face at first, but I sde the old 
sunny smiles now. She has indeed, grown into a 
young lady. Dear me, mamma, have you thought 
how we shall be tormented with lovers and enamoured 
youths ?” 

Florence shook her head merrily. 





“Of course you will; why did you send for me, if 


not to make a little variety for you? But when I 
look at Allie I see that I have been away so many 
years, otherwise I would not dream it—it is so cozy 
and natural to be with you again.” : 

Whereupon she fell to kissing her mother once 
more. 

“My warm-hearted Florence, just as ever; they 
could not spoil you at boarding-school. Do yeuknow 
I was almost afraid of it? ” 

“No, indeed, though the prim Mrs.-Tity William 
declared I was altogether too mild and undignified. 
Any one might see I kad been spoiled by a ‘childhocd 
in India, she said, but I have come back with the old 
India love of petting, so kiss me once more, mamma, 
and then I must go and change my dress. It seems 
so odd to miss the motion of the vessel.” 

‘* And, by the way, I believe there are some officers 
there for my regiment,” said her father. “I saw you 
had plenty of military passengers.” 

“Yes, I believe Lieutenant Underwood is one, and 
Lieutenant Bradshaw another; I understand they 
were ordered to report to you.” 

“You will have the advantage then of some ac- 
quaintances in Calcutta life. I must goand see them, 
and if you like, give them a cordial invitation to visit 
here as they choose.” 

“As you please, they are quite agreeable young 
gentlemen. But come, mamma, to the chamber, and I 
will answer all the questions about England that I see 
you are dying to ask.” 

And with encircling arms, like two school-girls, 
mother and daughter mounted the low flizht of stairs, 
chatting eagerly all the way. 

Colonel Ayrton had been stationed inAlndia nearly 
twelve years, and his wife had shared his exile, but 
Florence, their eldest daughter, had been sent to Eng- 
land to complete her education, and was now just 
returned. 

The Ayrtons were a family high in the esteem of 
friends at home in England, and here in India the’ 
colonel was looked upon as one of the most brilliant 
ornaments of her Majesty’s forces. 

So it was not remarkable that, on the next morning 
after their daughter’s arrival, a crowd of visitors came 
to congratulate the parents and gratify their own 
curiosity concerning the young lady herself, 

“A new star for Calcutta,” whispered Captain 
Wharton, of H. M. ship Conqueror, te Sir Henry 
Clifton, as they sauntered away from thelittle parlour, 
where Florence, graceful and di,nified, and yet with 
a sparkling, arch vivacity, quite novel to those used to 
the languid beauties of the day, entertained an admir- 
ing group gathered around her easy chair. 

“T foresee no end to the infatuation in store for our 
susceptible young officers of army and navy both, 
and consequently a world of trouble for us staid and 
sober old men, who have to overlook the behaviour of 
our subordinates.” 

“Faith, I should hardly blame the young dogs for 
having their heads turned with such a pair of eyes 
as those. I won’t testify on oath they didn’t find a 
little soft spot in my whithered old heart, and warm it 
up in remembering just sucha fresh young face in 
the dear old home in Lincolnshire,” replied Sir 
Henry. 

Jolonel Ayrton overheard this little aside, and 
smiled fondly upon his wife as their mutual gaze turned 
toward Florence. 

“T think our fondest hopes are realized in the dear 
girl, Emma,” said the colonel. 

“It does, indeed, seem so. I was not sure but it was 
maternal vanity made me believe her so very beau- 
tiful, but really those people seem as delighted with 
her as we liave been. We must watch over her jea- 
lously, or we shall lose her before we have enjoyed 
any of her society.” 

The colonel laughed. 

“TI suppose so, it isthe way of the world. I might 
be alittle angry at the arrangement, if I had not 
taken you away from your parents at such short 
notice, and you an only child. If I was particularly 
suspicious, I should look after Lieutenant Bradshaw. 
He’s'a fine looking fellow and will really be an orna-- 
ment to the regiment on parade days if nothing more. 
He has this advantage over the others that he came 
over in the ship with ber, and I can readily see he is 
the kind of fellow to improve any such propitious cir- 
cumstance. I must have an eye over him, and see if 
his character corresponds with his good looks.” 

“There were two of them, I think. She introduced 
them to me, another lieutenant, one of the old Under- 
wood family of Yorkshire, and though he is not so 
handsome, there is the frank, manly, English look in 
his facé that always warms my heart. He stands in 
the background a little, and is not so talkative and gay 
as that Lieutenant Bradshaw; but watch him when 
Florence addresses him, and see how his face lights up. 
It is very easy for me to read his expression. I am 
sure he worships the very ground the dear child treads: 
upon. I am confident his is one of those grand and 
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standards. If it must be one of the two, give me 
Lieutenant Underwood for my son-in-law.” 

“Upon my word, 1 must look after the fellow. I 
never knew my little wife exercised such discretion in 
discrimination of character. Sueh are the traits I re- 
quire for a good soldier.” 

“IT doubt not you will find him such; I must ap- 
proach the subject with the most wary delicacy, and 
gauge Florence's opinion of them.” 

Mrs, Ayrton found the desired opportunity that very 
noon. 

All the visitors left before tiffin, and in the sultriness 
of mrid-day, mother and daughter repaired to the cool 
retreat of the latticed verandah, where the Hindoo 
servant supplied the absence of an invigorating breeze 
by swinging the huge punka to and fro. 

“Now, Florence, you must tell me all about your 
mew friends whose acquaintance you made on the pas- 
sage out,” said Mrs. Ayrton, as she lay back languidly 
in the cane extension chair. 

“Oh, there were so many at school, I should hardly 
know where to begin,” returned Florence. 

“ T said onship-board, dear. I was thinking of these 
young officers ordered to your father’s regiment ; they 
seem to be well-informed and gentlemanly young men 
—don't you think so?” 

“Oh, yes, exceedingly so.” 

“ Have you a preference for either?” eontinued 
Mrs. Ayrton, sipping slowly the glass of lemonade 
the katmutgra brought ona tray and sat beside her. 

Florence smiled thoughtfully. 

“That is a question I have never asked myself. 
Lieutenant Bradshaw is certainly the most entertain- 
ing, the most agreeable, too, I fancy ; but-———” 

She paused, and hesitated a moment. 

“ Well ?” said her mother, with a bright smile. 

“Sometimes I have fancied one might respect and 
honour Herbert Underwood more than they admired 
Frank Bradshawe, if he only chose to have it so; but 
he is so quiet and reserved, you cannot feel so well 
acquainted with him.” 

“A very good fault in so young a man; but Ithought 
bim particularly candid in the brief conversation I had 
with him. He told me all about his home, his trials 
even, for he gave me to understand, that a widewed 
mother was dependent upon him. I was much at- 
tracted to him, and was only curious to know if your 
more frequent observation confirmed my good opinion. 
Did I tell you that the governar-general had an idea of 
sending some of the Bengal native regiments up into 
the Oude country. Your father inclines to think the 
Fortieth will be one, but I am hoping not, for your sake 
especially, since I was afraid Calcutta would be weari- 
some after your English life, and don’t know what you 
would do, in one of those country bungalows.” 

“I should enjoy it above all things. Pray don’t 
imagine I have come out here to be entertained. I 
assure you I havea little capagity for entertaining 
myself, and I mean you shall have a daughter’s atten- 
tions now. Allie I suppose, will have to follow my 
example, and be sent off to England for her school- 
in ” 


“Yes, that is the hardest privation of this India 
life, that the children must be sent away frem home, 
Allie is so healthy, we have kept her longer than we 
meant, but the doctor says she begins to droop, so we 
must make up our minds to part with ber for a few 
years.. How fortunate we have you to console us. I 
confess I feel a littleannoyed at this intended removal, 
‘we are so comfortably situated here I have forgotten 
how to put up with the inconveniences of soldier life. 
On your account especially, I shall be sorry ; but I 
could not think of letting your father go without 

” 


“Certainly not, and indeed I am especially charmed 
with the idea. Why, if the regiment goes, there will 
be no lack of company. Have none of the officers 
wives and daughters ?” 

“ Oh, yes, many of them, and your fellow passengers 
will go too. I really believe you might enjoy it. The 
colonel hoped to hear something definite at Barrack- 
poor to-day. You will enjoy driving out to-morrow 
morning at an hour that would astonish London, for 
you know all our exercise is taken at morning and 
evening. We will renew your acquaintance with the 
strand this afternoon. Now, then, we will talk no 
more, but take a siesta.” 


CHAPTER IL 


Tue colonel joined them, mounted on his sleek bay 
charger, when Florence and her mother and little 
Allie went to ride on the strand, with their long- 
bearded, native coachman, and the little nimble-footed 
saeeses running along beside the herses with the 
choucee in hand to brush away the annoying flies. It 
was a brilliant scene, with its innumerable vehicles 
and glittering dresses, and quaint surroundings, but 
one that had been so vividly impressed upon her 
childish memory, that it lacked the strangeness she 
expected, 


So Florence had leisure to attend to the countless 
greetings offered by the acquaintances of the previous 
day, and to smile graciously when Lieutenant Brad- 
shaw, mounted on a fine Arabian horse, his uniform 
showing off his splendid figure and handsome face to 
perfection, dashed up to the side of the carriage, and 
was eagerly offering his compliments and expressing 
his delight at seeing her again. 

“And where is your comrade, lieutenant?” asked 
Mrs. Ayrton. 

“ Stupid fellow, nothing I could say would persuade 
him.to come to the strand! He took the time to hunt 
up some Moonshce or other, who is te teach him 
Hindostanee. Fancy him digging into the delightful 
language to the very roots, as if the necessary military 
terms were not enough for him toknow. I should 
think, by his talk, he meant to learn the nature and 
history of every. Rajpoot darkey in his company. I 
told him he would lose the chance of buying the match 
to my horse, and so he has. What do you think of 
him, Miss Ayrten? I have christened him Ebony; 
you see, there’s not a white hair about him. Who can 
bear to be mounted on an ugly beast? I was glad to 
get him at any price, and Herbert is welcome to his 
pick in the company’s stables.” 

And as he spoke, Lieutenant Bradshaw smoothed 
caressingly the arched neck of the animal, and looked 
most complacently into Florence’s face, well satisfied 
that horse and rider made asfine an appearance as one 
could desire, 

“He is certainly a splendid animal,” replied 
Florence; “but how muca more slender than 
‘3! F 

“ That was why I admired him. I so much dislike 
anything clumsy. 

The colonel had been apparently absorbed in gazing 
into the crowd. He turned now, somewhat dryly re- 
marking : 

“A very pretty animal Lieutenant Bradshaw, for 
the strand, that Arabian of yours ; but they are rather 
expensive creatures in the end. If your friend has 
not yet purchased, I shall recommend him, by all 
means, to the company’s stables. The horses there 
are a cross between the native and the Arabian, and 
are decidedly the best for service in India. 

Young Bradshaw coloured slightly, but speedily 
recovered his nonchalance. 

“T must have another then for service, but I posi- 
tively cannot ride an urgainly creature on the strand, 
especially by the Ayrton carriage.” 

As he spoke he bowed gallantly, and looked so ex- 
tremely handsome, all three were constrained to smile 
in return. i 

Lieutenant Bradshaw aceompanied them home to 
dinner with the utmost alacrity when the colonel ex- 
tended the invitation. 

“I must give you new-comers a short furlough 
from duty, to allow you time to explore Calcutta,” 
said he kindly, “for I understand we are shortly to 
be ordered up to the Oude territory, where you will 
find less entertainment.” 

“ What, leave Calcutta!” exclaimed the lieutenant, 
his face lengthening visibly. 

“T have little doubt of it myself. It will be a bene- 
ficial change for the men; this idle life here is de- 
moralising them. I shall try to keep all hands busy 
with expeditions when we are once away from Bar- 


rac r. 

The lieutenant rallied, but could not entirely re- 
cover his spirits, and rode beside them more steadily. 

Mrs. Ayrton’s motherly heart sympathized with 
him, and she said quietly, as the horses drew u 
again to wait for an extrication of vehicles before 
them: 

“The country service is not so disagreeable as you 
imagine, Lieutenant Bradshaw. I think Florence 
and I can make ourselves very comfortable in the 
colonel’s bungalow.” 

His gloom vanished as if hy magic. 

“Miss Ayrton and you! Will you accompany the 

iment ?” 

““We accompany its colonel at all events.” 

“Ab, I am sure then there will be no chance for 
dullness. I am ready to obey the orders with alacrity, 
wherever they take us, if such fair companions follow 
its marches.” 

Mrs. Ayrton stole a glance at her husband’s face, 
and thinking she detected a shadow of vexation has- 
tened to change the conversation. 

When they reached home, the colonel drew his wife 
away from the drawing-room, where Florence was 
entertaining their guest at the piano. 

“ He’sa shallow, conceited young coxcemb,” said 
he, “and I repent this invitation sorely. You are 
right, Emma, as you always are. What a young sol- 
dier he will make, that young fellow who has gone 
into the Hindostanee the first week of his arrival? 
He will not be superficial in anything he undertakes— 
one can see that, and I mean he shall have a chance 
with thisone. I’m going to send post haste for him 





to come to dinner. Girls are so apt to be caught by 


these fine gentleman airs, the oth 
counterbalance this one’s conadlt Wii, fae te 
sense.” © good 

So it happened just as Lieutenap 
fulness of satisfaction, was offering his am the 
rence to escort her down to the dinner, the —_ 
appeard with Lieutenant Underwood by his onal 
looking quite as astonished to bethere as his side, 
7 was to behold him, Come 

lorence advanced graciously to offer hi 
greeting, and neither the enloned nor sis wae ane 
to notice the glow that brightened young Underwood’ 
cheek, for the brief instant their daughter's hos 
rested in his. The twe young men were evident} 
as unlike in character as in personal appearance. 

Frank Bradshaw might have sat to a painter for an 
Apollo, with his slender figure, his red lips, bis suny 
blue eyesand curling, luxuriant locks of golden-brow. 
while Herbert Underwood was too pale and grave and 
earnest-eyed, with his crisp, black hair, and rather 
heavy features, even for a Mercury or Endymion, 

And yet when Herbert smiled the whole face lit y 
into rare sweetness, and there was an earnest oui 
ness looking out of the dark eyes, very pleasing to 
the gazer who cared to look on it. 

“Ab, Underwood !” said Frank, with a careless nod, 
“so you can tear yourself away from your delightfal 
Hindostanee. I thought you gave me to understand 
that nothing should tempt you?” 

“The inducements this time were irresistible, [t 
was both my duty and my pleasure to obey Colonel 
Ayrton’s commands,” replied Herbert. 

“IT wanted to talk with you, lieutenant, and giys 
you the benefit of my experience, so you shall not have 
any study in the wrong direction. I am much pleased 
with your intention of understanding the language and 
habits of the soldiers under you. It is the only way 
for an officer to be either useful or successful,” said 
the colonel. 

Herbert looked toward him with the utmost earnest- 
ness. 
“ We will defer the discussion until after dinner. 
Give your arm to Miss Florence, if you please, Lieu- 
tenant Underwood. Bradshaw, I will waive my claim 
to Mrs. Ayrton in your favour.” 
Frank had much difficulty in, hidiag his chagrin at 
this programme, and his successful rival looked 9 
timidly embarrassed with surprise and delight, it added 
not a little to his mortification ; but he had tact enough 
to avoid betraying it to the mother of his lady-love, 
though from that moment Me sat down his superior 
officer as asecret enemy. 
So he gracefully withdrew from the side of Flo- 
rence, and with Mrs. Ayrton on his arm, walked, talk- 
ing as gaily as before, into the cool and spaciow 
dining-room. 
Florence, it must be admitted, was a little discom- 
at this change of partners. 
Frank rattled on in so free and entertaining a 
manner, it made her a little uncomfortable to feel con- 
strained to lead forward the reserved and silent youth 
beside her. 
The flattering words and admiration of the first 
did not disturb her in the least—they seemed s0 
natural and careless, such necessary accompaniments 
of his gay cavalier manners; but this deep, shy 
devotion of an earnest nature, manifesting itself in 
spite of her best efforts to ignore it, was very dif- 
ferent. 
When she saw the accidental touch of her white 
fingers send a nervous flutter through his whole frame, 
the chance uplifting of her eye bring a blush almost 
like a girl’s, she was conscious of a feeling of annoy- 
ance that she did not stop to consider, was somewhat 
unjust. 
«Bo you want to understand Hindostanee, Lieu- 
tenant Underwood ?” } 
“If I can master it. I expect a long time of it. I 
am not quick like Frank, but need to toil steadily for 
anything I desire to gain.” 
ty oe no doubt you will succeed for all that. I 
should say perseverance is one of the traits of your 
” 


ter. 

He smiled brightly. 
“TI believe it is, and that is one of my greatest com- 
forts when I take hold of a task Jike this, that I do 
not get tired out like more brilliant people. It is 
sad jumble to me now, but 1 have no doubt the men 
themselves will help me a great deal.” as 

“ Have you heard that there’s talk of the regimen! 
being sent into Oude?” : 7 

“No, indeed; is it possible! how delighted I = 
answered he, in his eagerness forgetting hs difii- 
dence; “that is the very thing I havebeen wishing 
I shall be so much better able to get into the habi 
and nature of this Pees 4 people out of the citys 
which is necessarily English.” ‘ f 

“ Have you been looking into their national ~ 
racteristies ? ” asked the colonel; “if so, I judge 7° 





have been somewhat mystified.” 
“ Yes, sir, when I knew I was to come out to India 
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of treatises upon the subject ; 
I hunted up oye months’ pe, gotecnags. can 
ws us than @ library of volumes on India. 
For what little I have already ri popes * oan 
deal,” answered os > entirely at his ease excep 
= i oa of your new ideas,” said the colonel. 

“JT do not mean to appear presumptuous, nor to 
tration beyond other officers of my 
ratte a being astonished that 
humble rank, but I cannot help being astonished tha 
these native troops are recruited from the Rajpoots. 
Why, sir, I understand the white soldiers must dig in 
ths weaches and bear the lash as punishment, while 
the native soldiers are exempt from it all by reason of 
their religion. I should judge the lower ranks, whose 
caste requires fewer favours, would make the most 

inate and trusty troops.” 

- - right, my aioe friend, I wish we had more 
officers of your stamp to look closer into affairs. These 
Rajpoots are & terrible trial to us. They are staunch 
ani loyal, I’ve no doubt, but as you say we had better 
enlisted the Soodras. The inferior soldiers will never 
report @ Brahmin’s misconduct, let him do what he 
may. The reason we are to be sent away is on account 
ofsome trouble up there in Oude, fermented by these 
same mischievous spirits. Again, I say, I congratulate 
myself that you are in my regiment, Lieutenant 
Underwood. I am going to send to youan old Meonshe 
teacher, who has a little better faculty of imparting 
his knowledge than most of his class. Make the best 
of his time, for we shan’t be three weeks longer in this 
. Then the matter is concluded,” said his wife 
nxiously. 

“ cots love, I received notice from head-quarters 
this very morning. I shall be sorry to tear Florence 
away so speedily, and if you choose, shall leave you 
salcly at ease in Calcutta.” 

“Never, never, papa,” cried Florence ; and Mrs. 
Ayrton echoed her words. 

“Then you mustn’t complain if privations come. 
Itis no light affair to follow a regiment through such 
a country as this. I know your mother’s powers of 
endurancé, but I am not so sure of yours, Florence.” 

“Shall I not be worthy of my parents,” answered 
Florence, reproachfully ; “ wait and you shall see.” 

“Tam confident you will enjoy it extremely,” began 
Frank, eagerly. 

“No one who has any acquaintance with Miss Ayr- 
ton can doubt the heroism that lies dormant until cir- 
cumstances shall call it forth,” added Herbert, directing 
his conversation to the colonel, and so escaping his 
usual trepidation; “‘do you not agree with me, sir, 
that the highest courage has been exhibited by noble 
women, who may well shame our British trust in 
physical strength.” 

“Ihave no doubt of it; and Florence being the 
descendant of a line of soldiers, ought to be provided 
with a goodly portion of it. At present, however, 
when we return to the drawing-room, we will require 
of her a more peaceable talent in the way of that pretty 
ballad she brought from England. We will give her 
time to practise it while we are discussing military 
natters,” 

With a smile Mrs. Ayrton rose, and her daughter 
followed her. Frank sprang to open the door for 
them, and dexterously concealed the yawn with which 
he returned to such wearisome talk as he knew would 
be sure to follow. 





CHAPTER IIL 


Cou. Ayrton’s regiment was ordered to Patna, a 
city on the south bank of the Ganges, some three 
hundred miles north-west of Calcutta. And his 
family followed in palkees, taking the journey lei- 
surely with a small troop, detached from the regiment, 
th of which Lieutenant Underwood was the 

ader, 

Frank Bradshaw had volunteered for the agreeable 
duty, but been very quietly informed that the ser- 
= of his friend Underwood had been already be- 

ken, 

This jcurney was most propitious for the cause of 
the youthiul Herbert. In the close intimacy that ne- 
Cessarily ensued, it was not possible his reserve and 
tiffidence should remain with him, and he was soon 
. to ride beside the palkee of Florence, and talk 
ay snd in a measure unconcernedly ; if less fluent, 
— sensible in his remarks than Frank had 


aan palkee bearers of Mrs. Ayrton had come up 
es ne of those who carried Florence, and subsided 
oi * peculiar locked step which makes the palkee 
then a a method of travelling, and between 
na My ¢ Lieutenant Underwood, while in front and 
Pt saw slowly the escort of cavalry. Thus they 
really weibht of the eity. At their distance it seemed 
is ie s2imposing with its old Hindoo fortifications, 
lantinns uiaings, and rained walls and towers, and 

“ons Projecting far into the river, backed by ixre- 





gularly elevated land, and Florence uttcred an excla- 
mation of delight. 

“ T hope closer acquaintance will not belie this fair 
show,” said Herbert, with his eyes wanderiug from 
one side of the city to the other. 

“T echo your sentiments heartily ; but what are you 
looking for? ” returned Florence. 

“For the palace and gardens of Jaffier Khan,” 
replied he. 

“What do you know about them ? 
in India before.” 

He smiled, with that archness so rare, and be- 
coming. 

“But I have read about them many a time, Miss 
Florence, and they ought to be somewhere to the 
east.” 

“What a strange fellow! 
right, that you are never so happy as when digging 
at the root of some odd matter or other. But it is 
very pleasant to have some one able to explain every- 
thing. But see that horseman coming this way, I 
really believe it is my father.” 

“ You are right, I will go and meet him.” 

“Oh, no, stay with us, and hear us tell him how 
faithfully you have fulfilled your trust. Beguiling 
every sultry hour of the halt with your quaint old 
legends, watching over us day and night, as though 
you expected some fierce ogre was about to pounce 
upon us, you have given yourself no rest or quiet. I 
really think you must rejoice that the journey is over, 
for never was Lalla Rookh’s Feramorz more agreeable 
than you have been.” 

She stopped, blushing, and her confusion was con- 
tagious, for simultaneously to each occurred the reason 
why Lalla Rookh had found Feramorz so attractive, 
and what had given him such eloquence to attend to 
her entertainment. 

“ Feramorz had not half the delight in his task that 
I have found, Miss Ayrton, and I, alas! have nota 
shred of the hope that led him on,” exclaimed Herbert, 
with sudden vehemence, and touching his horse lightly 
with his spurred heel, he went galloping swiftly to- 
ward the approacbing horseman. 

Colonel Ayrton smiled as the young lieutenant 
saluted him, but his face immediately resumed his look 
of gravity and care. 

“So you are safely here, Underwood, but I would 
to heavens they had never left Calcutta. Have you 
heard any news on the way? Are the ladies 
alarmed?” 

“T have heard enovgh, sir, to suspect there was 
trouble this way, and I have used untiring vigilance 
over our little train; but the ladies do not suspect any- 
thing of the kind, I did not wish to disquiet them.” 

“Certainly not. You were right, and I am not dis- 
appointed in you. But the dilemma is very embar- 
rassing. Do you know ever since we have been here, 
we have had our hands full to keep the city from 
revolt. I think we can trust them, the three native 
regiments in Patna have certainly done their duty thus 
far, but there’s no knowing what will follow the news 
of the general rebellion. Why, Underwood, the Oude 
is heaving with the traitorous gatherings, and there 
have been hundreds of lives lost already.” 

“ Shall I go back with the ladies to Calcutta? ” 

“T dare not risk it. It seems incredible that all 
this las burst forth so suddenly without a sign of 
warning. We know notin what quarter to look next. 
But one thing is certain, we have active fighting 
before us. It would be nothing if those dear ones of 
mine were only in Calcutta, but their presence will 
make a coward of me.” 

“It will give me redoubled strength. I would fight 
till my last breath for Mrs. Ayrton, sir; and forty lives, 
if I hadthem, would be cheaply sacrificed to save Miss 
Ayrton from harm.” 

The colonel seized his hand, 

“ You're a noble fellow, Underwood, and I say now 
—because there's no telling what may happen—there’s 
nota man in England or India who I would rather 
see my daughter's husband. Short as our acquaint- 
ance has been, I have no doubt of your worth.” 

“ How can I thank you, sir, and though I can hardly 
dare to hope she will ever condescend to return my 
affection, I shall never cease to be proud of these 
words you have spoken,” returned Herbert, deeply 
affected. 

While they were speaking the little procession rode 


you were never 


I believe Frank was 


up. 
"rissence put her head out from the palkee, and 
called out merrily : 

‘“What shabby welcome you give us papa! Here 
have we been separated a month and more, and in- 
stead of rushing to meet us with open arms, you 
stop a whole half-hour to gossip with Lieutenant 
Underwood !” 

Her father came to the palkee, and kissed her 
fondly, and then went to his wife’s side, forcing a 





gaiety he could not feel. Then they rode on into 
the city. 
Mes. Avrton wondered greatly when he peremp- 


torily refused to have them take up quarters in his 
barracks, and could not understand why he sent 
them to the gloomy old building at the remote part of 
the city, and stationed Herbert and his guard at the- 
same spot, 

Equally strange was it, when after only a fortnight's: 
stay they were hurried on to Dinapoor, a town 
fourteen miles west of Patna and the British military 
station. 

The time came when his anxiety and distress could 
no longer be concealed. Herbert saw him one day 
as he paused at the door of his wife's apartments im 
one of the squares of barracks, for European officers, 
and wrung his hands in anguish. 

He stepped up at once, and said respectfully : 

“You are more alarmed tlian ever, Col. Ayrton, E 
hope there’s nothing disastrous!” 

“Horrible, atrocious, overwhelming!” answered 
the colonel, his face ashy white, “‘and there is no 
telling when the thing may be repeated here, though 
we try to be on our guard,” and shuddering and 
gasping for breath, he related the horrible tragedy of 
Cawnpore, and its vicinity. 

“Just heavens! can it be possible!” cried the horri- 
fied Herbert, ‘no wonder you are unnerved. Oh, if 
the ladies were only safe, how we could fight these 
demons!” 

“T cannot conceal it from them longer, the whole 
town is astir with the news, and my heart fails me to 
tell a word of it.” 

“ They are noble and heroic ladies, both of them. 
Indeed, sir, you need not fear for the effect of the 
intelligence. They will bear it bravely I am sure. 
It is only the thought of the danger that may actually 
come that disturbs me.” 

“Could you tell it for me, Herbert? I am too 
crushed with the shock of the blow to inflict the 
horror upon them.” 

“I will try sir,” answered he, reluctantly. 

He found the ladies sitting with their sewing at the 
large window of their apartment, and without any ir 
revelant conversation, commenced at once upon his 
painful task. 

Mrs. Ayrton covered her face with her hands, but 
Florence rose with a calm smile. 

“Don’t be so agitated, Herbert,” said she, “we have 
known of it come time. We thought if it was any 
relief to my father to think we were ignorant, we 
would keep silence. But we are not sorry we are 
here. We are willing to share my father’s danger.” 

“T would give my life joyfully if you were safe in 
Calcutta,” burst impetuously from Herbert. 

“T do not deserve it,” answered she, the tears well- 
ing over her eyes. 

“Is there anything new ?” asked Mrs. Ayrton. 

Herbert told the pitiful story, softening the dreadful 
details as much as possible. The ladies listened with 
ghastly cheeks and horrified eyes. 

“We have full faith in our ability to maintain order 
here, and I need not assure you we will all die in your 
defence if danger approaches,” concluded he. 

“ You shall do me a favour though, dear Herbert,” 
said Florence, quite unconscious thatshe had adopted 
the familiar name, while it thrilled his heart with 
joy. ‘Here is a revolver my father never uses. Will 
you teach me to load aud fire it?” 

His eyes followed the slender, gem-encircled fingers 
as they grasped the deadly weapon, and a strong 
shudder shook his frame. 

“Nay,” saidshe, playfully, “why should I not. be 
familiar with it? I am a soldier’s daughter; who 
knows but I shall also be a soldier's wife?” 

Herbert said no more, but quietly took the pistol 
from her hand and explained its working, and the 
dangers arising from a careless use, carefully pointing. 
out the method required for fatal effect. 

She thanked him, and then voluntarily gave him 
her hand. He held it one brief moment looking into 
her eyes, and then murmuring: 

“It isno time now to indulge in insane hopes,” 
darted away. 

“Your father thinks very highly of Herbert Under- 
wood,” said Mrs. Ayrton, gravely. 

“T know he does, mamma, so do I.” 

“ And he dislikes his friend Bradshaw as much.” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“ And you, Florence?” 

“T don’t know; but you heard what Herbert said, 
this is no time for such things. I'll tell you all the 
truth when I am sure.” 

Her mother kissed her, and both turned with a 
courageous smile to meet the colonel whose step was 
heard at the door. 

The wecks that followed were brimmed with excit- 
ing events for India, and all the world. The whole 
country seemed in a ferment of revolt. Iucknow had 
been relieved—the valiant British avengers were 
knocking loudly at the gates of Delhi. ‘l'roops were 
being constantly hurried up from Calcutta, and Sir 
Colin Campbell had gone on his victorious way. 





Dinapore coutinued quiet, and apprehensions of 
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évil were put aside, as the native troops continued 
orderly and peaceable. 

One pleasant day, Lieutevant Bradshaw came toask 
Plorence to take a short ride with him to see a novel 
tree whose blosseming was exciting attention. 

Florence had objected at first, but her mother re- 
marking how pale she had grewn, the colonel, who 
happened to be present, insisted that she should go, 
and ordered her horse to be saddled, which had not 
been done since they had been in Dinapore. 

So they rode off in the pleasant coolness of ap- 
proaching sunset. 

It was only a mile away from the garrison, and the 
route was lined with country houses still occupied, 
although carefully fortified. 

They found the tree, and Florence was both asto- 
nished and delighted at the vividly lustrous blossoms 
strung like gems along the branches. 

Frank was more assiduously attentive than ever, and 
it required considerable dexterity at mancuvring on 
the part of Florence to prevent the tender declaration 
le was so anxious to repeat. 

It was that which made her propose to return at 
once. 

But they had scarcely turned their horses’ heads 
toward the town, when a peal of cannon boomed eut 
three times in short succession. 

Frank fairly reeled in his saddle, and turned so pale, 
Florence instinctively exclaimed: 

“ Isit the signal of revolt ?” 

He gasped rather than spoke: 

“Yes, yes, it is the signal agreed upon to warn the 
town that the troops have risen.” 

She put her lips firmly together, but gave no other 
sign of fear, though her cheek blanched to a deathly 
hue as wild bursts of hasty firing and loud yells in the 
distance came to her ears. 

“ What are we to do, Lieutenant Bradshaw ?” 

“ Good heavens! I cannot tell. It wili not do for 
me to be seen in this uniform alone and entirely un- 
armed.” 

“T have a pistol. I have carried it day and night 
since I heard of Cawnpore. You can use it for us 
both.” 

“No, no, what use would it be against a file of those 
demons. I must fly and secrete myself.” 

As he spoke, he flung himself from his horse, and 
looked frantically around him. 

“And I, Lieutenant Bradshaw ?” asked the girl, in 
the clear, cold tones of contempt which he was too 
terrified to perceive. - 

“ Really, Miss Ayrton, I cannot presume to give you 
advice, you are safer alone than with me, for you 
see that lam utterly powerless to do anything for 

you.” 
tr Very well, then I will try to reach my father.” 

As she spoke she touched her whip smartly to the 
horse’s flank, and gallopped off. The firing was now 
rapid, and showed plainly artillery was pouring out 
its deadly rain, but from what hands—into whose 
ranks? 

Her heart turned deathly sick at the very thought, 
but at the remembrance of her own peril, desperate 
sternness returned. The moment-of trial came swiftly 
enough. 

A crowd of yelling natives were raising a cloud of 
dust in the distance, and their unearthly screams nearly 
chilled her blood. 

She guided her horse into a thicket by the roadside, 
and with white lips pra¥ed for protection. 

Part of the infuriated demons dashed by, but one of 
the leaders perceived her, and with a shout, aimed his 
rifle toward her. She instinctively bent her head, and 
the ball whizzed by, making the horse rear and plunge. 
To remz.in still, was but to be the surer target for their 
balls. She broke her whip acress the horse’s flank, 
and he dashed madly forward. On through the wild 
crowd his trampling hoofs bore her victoriously, the 
balls whizzed around her, fierce hands essayed to 
grasp the bridle, but on leaped the frantic animal, and 
the marble-faced rider. 

Fresh dangers were before, but there was no retreat. 
She saw plainly a regiment of European soldiers 
drawn up in line of battle, pouring their deadly salutes 
into the yelling ranks of the insurgents. 

One of the latter leaped aside, caught at the rein of 
her panting horse, and levelled his gun at her head. 
In the twinkling of an eye, Florence had fired her 
revolver, and the ruffian rolled to the ground. Another 
ball struck the horse. She sprang from the reeling 
animal, swept the long riding skirt over her arm, and 
with levelled pistol sought to reach the side of her 
friends. 

But the struggling ranks between made it impos- 
sible. She stood one moment paralyzed with the hope- 
lessness of her situation. It was then a volley cut an 
open path to the right, and she hestily ran through 
the momentary vacant line, gained a wall, found an 
entrance, and panting and breathless reached the 
deserted summer-house of some wealthy merchant's 
residence. 





Completely prostrated by her almost superhuman 
exertious. she sank down upon the floor and buried 
her face in her hands, while the wild tumult surged 
ou around her. 

At length the remembrance that, if the Europeans 
were overpowered, fresh and more horrible dangers 
menaced her, gave her strength to rise and. do her 
best to barricade the doors and windows. That done 
she sat down in the calmness of desperation. 

The firing grew fainter, and the shouting died 
away. The fight was evidently being carried on in 
another locality. She thought of her parents and 
shuddered in dread. 

But her own situation required all her thoughts. 
The crowd again returned—this time evidently en- 
tirely of natives, and as she heard them pass yelling 
and screeching, twice mechanically she raised the 
revolver ‘and pointed it to her own breast. 

But they-too passed on, and only now and then did 
she catch the sound of echoing footsteps in the streets. 
The residents had either fled or had secreted them- 
selves. 

Presently to her consternation, she heard a hand 
upon the boltéd door, and with her heart standing 
still with dread, she listened while it was violently 
shaken. 

Not a sound escaped her, as she heard the clamber- 
ing steps withdraw, but a low shriek «came involun- 
tary when she lifted her eyes to the sudden darkened 
window, and@'saw the fierce imbruted face of a Sepoy 
glaring upow her. 

She drew her pistol, and levelled it, nevertheless, 
although her heart seemed turned into a stone. 

He lauglied satirically, and disappeared. In a 
mement more she heard him returning with compa- 
nions, a dozen of them certainly. 

“ My hour has come,” murmured she, and her lips 
moved in prayer. 

A frame of light steps led to the upper window of 
the square, low roof. She ran up them hastily and 
peéred out anxiously. No sign of friendly soldier, no 
single pitying face visible. 

Meanwhile, the increased force was battering at the 
door. She saw it quiver, and heard the boards crash, 
as she cast downward her swimming eyes. The 
window which she had pressed heavily gave way and 
swung open. 

It was a moment's relief—just as the door fell down 
below, she clambered through and swung herself upon 
the roof. Another instant, and she knew the ruffian 
head would follow, but her pistol was ready. <A dry 
sob came to her throat as she thought at least she 
would die like a soldier's daughter. 

At that very moment came a shont from without as 
clattering hoofs came dashing down the street. Be- 
lieving the next moment would bring a shower of 
bullets to make sure of the slender figure mounted on 
the roof, Florence turned her head for a glance of 
appeal to Heaven. 

A wild cry of joy escaped her. Oh, blessed, joyful 
sight! It was a small troop of her father’s own 
cavalry, and their efficer was Lientenant Herbert 
Underwood. She flung her arms toward them in 
frantic appeal. 

Herbert recognized her, and pistol in hand leaped 
from his horse followed by the only faithful men in 
the whole regiment, the few of his company who had 
been kindly and manfully dealt with by their young 
lieutenant, and could not be won away from him. 

A few brief moments of desperate striving, and then 
the ruffians lay strewn about the floor, and Florence 
was clasped in Herbert’s arms—the terrible excite- 
ment of the hour sweeping away all reserve and 
fear. 

“Florence, my precious Florence, how do I find 
you—through what horrors have you passed? I was 
setting out in search of you. Where is Frank?” 

Her lip curled in contempt. 

“You will find him stowed away somewhere in 
safety I'doubt not. He left me long ago.” 

“Coward! Knave!” burst from Herbert’s lips; 
“but come, there is no time to lose, the worst, I 
trust, is over. Eight hundred have been shot down 
like dogs ; but there is nothing like order anywhere, 
and I may have to fight my way through.” 

“Where will you take me ? ” asked she, faintly, 
yet leaning with such a thrill of joy against the manly 
breast. 

“ To the barracks, if I can.” 

“Have you any tidiags of my mother? How 
alarmed she will be! And my father, oh, Her- 
bert! he must have been at the head of the troops; 
tell me if he was wounded?” 

“No, Florence, he was not at the head of the treops, 
he has not been with them at all.” 

“There must have been heavy odds between, then, 
for nothing else would have restrained him. Have 
you seen him? ” 

Herbert's voice was husky, and his face turned 
away from her. 

“ Yes, Florence, I saw him a moment.” 


. 





She caught her breath. 

“ Herbert there is something you mean 
me. ‘My father is wounded; oh, Heaye 
be dead!” 

“Don’t ask me now, Florence, we h 


tohide from 
ns! he may 


®ve need of al] 


your strength to go through what remains.” 
She shivered. ‘ 
“I see, I understand, my father is killed! 
me quickly to my poor mother, she wil], 
80 


oh, take 
need the 


The tears were pouring down his ma: " 
he passed his arm ous the slender papa but 
ried her out to his horse, and took lor in his a 
as he mounted and dashed his spurs into the y king 
side. wenag 

The faithful soldiers closed around them, and 
they dashed. Only once they met with opposition 
and through that they tore like a whirlwind ‘L 
they approached the barracks all was quiet. Think. 
ing of her father dead also, Florence could look yo, 
the pile of dead Sepoys without a shudder, 7” 

aa = a officers hailed Herbert 

“ You have found Miss Ayrton, Underwoo ay 
Heaven for that! The danger is all past, cg won 
pletely under now. Her Majesty's Tenth Foot have 
saved the whole garrison.” 

“Then I can go to my mother,” murmured Flo 
rence, “ oh, Herbert, take me there.” : 

Poor Herbert's sobs shook his whole frame ; but he 
resolutely lifted her from the saddle, and carried her 
into the barracks which the waning twiliglt faintly 
shadowed. e 

Once there, he drew her tenderly to him. 

“Florence,” said he, “‘ you bade me tell the worst 
fearlessly, when first we were menaced, but my 
heart fails me now. Dear Florence, weuld it were 
my breast that took the blow alone—but it cannot be, 
Oh, how can I tell you that they are both gone—ruth- 
lessly murdered—the first victims of the outbreak; 
but they are beyond pain and danger now, safe in the 
home to which we all journey.” 

She gasped frightfully a moment, and then fell 
back senseless. 

When Florence revived she was calmer tlian any 
one dreamed it possible for her to be. The pitying 
ladies who bent over her could give her no consola- 
tion, but sitting up resolutely, she said: 

“There is but one who can speak of consolation. 
— Herbert to me, for he knew and loved them 
both.” 

Herbert came, and at his first glance into the fear- 
san / haggard face, opened his arms, and said tremu- 

ous : 

° Here is your home now, Florence; bend submis- 

sively, I beseech you, to this terrible blow, for my 
Bake.” 
She sank into the tender arms with a great sob, and 
the flood of relieving tears burst forth. Alter that, 
she was something like herself again. But she could 
not bear Herbert from her sight. The moment he was 
gdne, the great horror fell upon her, that no one else 
could reason away. 

He saw it, and said tenderly the next day: 

“Florence, this affliction has indeed wedded our 
hearts in one, let the chaplain confirm it, that hence- 
forth we may share together whatever lot is sent upoa 
us. Your heart is mine, is it not?” 

“ Now, and always, Herbert; ob, if I had only con- 
fessed the truth when my mother asked me, my foolish 
pride prevented. Oh, my father, my mother!” _ 

“ There is little Allie safe in England by this time, 
Florence, she is our child henceforward; but answer 
me, beloved, I hope it does not shock you, this pro- 
posal of mine ?” ds 

“No, Iam glad. It relievesmy fears. It will give 
me the right to share your lot, and your dangers. evel 
as my mother shared my father’s life and death. 

And so it was. 

Tranquility and order returned to the town, aud 
among the first events to draw attention irom the 
terrors that, had come upon the inhabitants, was the 
marriage of Lieutenant Herbert Underwood to the 
beautiful orphan of the lamented Colonel Ayrton. 

Frank Bradshaw saw the crowd passing into the 
chapel, and inquired its meaning. ad 

“ Faith, man; where have you been ? Didn't Ler 
know that the lovely Miss Florence is to be mar 
to one of your own comrades? Oh, by the way, 
what did T hear about your being out ridiog wits her, 
and running away to hide yourself. It can't be true, 
of course.” 

Colouring crimson, Frank beat a hasty retreat. rf 
did not witness the marriage, nor years agra 
when the revolt quelled, both young o¥icers renee 
and returned to England, was he ever known to ha 
at the quiet but happy home, where, chastanes 
past afilictions, but serenely calm and tenderly alle ‘ 
tionate, dwelt the still beautiful and admired wile & 
Herbert Underwood, who, I ana sure, never lor % ‘ 
ment regretted the choice she had made bette hi 
two lieutenants. M2, 
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HAPEL, Winpsor CASTLE.—We under- 
ne oaile ure. Turnbull was accidentally 
at ining a large window, with carved mullions, and 
ep panels instead of glass, at the west end of 
Ihe Wolsey Chapel, a piece fell out, and disclosed a 
rtion of @ painting. Three stone panels were then 
oved, and behind them were found full-length 
yore of as many Knights of the Garter, painted 
the wall, with strong iron bars before each picture, 
were evidently inserted in the blind window, to 
vas the appearance of being fied with stained 
igss; and should the rest of the stone slabs be re- 
en (of which there must be upwards of twenty), 
_ wall behind them will, probably, be found covered 

with the rest of tlie series of portraits. 








THE FORGED LETTERS. 


“Uxctg Hervey, I have decided. I decided long 

. and announced to you my decision.” . 

“You announced to me @ whim, a caprice, the 
siontion of a ridiculous fancy, which, supposing you 
would never have the fool hardiness to persist in con- 
sammating, I did not violently oppose at the time. 


gE now, Uncle Hervey?” Isabel ques- 


tioned, with her calm, dark eyes upon that gentle- 


man. ry ; “a 

“Now,” he continued, regarding her sternly, “as 
your legal guardian, it becomes my duty to oppose 
you in a matter so vitally connected with your future 
vellare; to prove to, you, since my plain and unsup- 

ed word does not suffice, that Maurice Bradly is 
nota suitable person for you to marry.” Sulyhers 

Isabel’s only reply to this was a haughty inclination 
of her graceful head. After waiting a little, and very 
carefully removing an imaginary speck of dirt from 
his coat-sleeve, Mr. Hervey continued, somewhat 
more blandly : : : 

“As I told you before, Mr. Bradly is not a suitable 
person for you to marry.” 

“In your opinion, uncle.” : 

“Jt is something more than an opinion, as you will 
fod, The man is merely an unprincipled adventurer, 
md the only relation you bear to him is that of the 
heiress who has been entrapped by his wiles 
intoa promise to become his wife.” 

Isabel coloured even to the jetty boundary of her 
white temples. But she only said, in a quiet tone: 

“All thatis mere assertion, Uncle Hervey. You 
sid something about proof.” 

“] did, and this is my proof—the fact that the gen- 
teman in question is at this very time paying his 
addresses to another wealthy heiress, as well as to 
yourself, Should you refuse to consummate his hopes 
bya union with you, he will speedily assuage his 
disppointment by offering his hand to another.” 

“Much also of this seems assertion to me,” Isabel 
said, still calmly. 

Mr. Hervey regarded her uneasily, though he tried 
toseem the contrary. 

Isibel answered the look in words, rising as she 
goke, and standing with a firm but quiet dignity. 

“Uncle Hervey, because you are my natural, far 
nore than because you are my legal, guardian, I have 
nepected your commands in this matter, and withheld 
ny band from him to whom my heart bas long been 
given. Because it was my father’s desire, far more 
tan for the sake of any legal authority vested in you, 
Ihave resolved, until the attainment of my legal ma- 
jmity, toobey you in all things that. do net com- 
‘0g my own conscience. But you cannot say that 

have ever deceived you, and J shall not even suffer 
you to deceive yourself concerning, my future inten- 
tons. Six months from to-day that authority held’by 
jou from my father expires. I-expect, nay I shall 
beome the wife of Maurice Bradly, at the first moment 
bemay name thereafter. For, know Uncle Hervey, so 
ep, so profound is my respect.and esteem for that 
fatleman, so perfect, and entire, and unchange- 

ny aifection for him, that nothing. short of his 
ow acknowledgment of unworthiness, can alter, my 
“tion of him, save his renunciation of myself, nor 
Withhold me from keeping the promise I have made to 
him, to be his wife!” 

4s Isabel ceased speaking, she moved toward the 

; aid her uncle shewing: no disposition. to 
min her, after pausing an instant. there, she 
te ight, saying: “ Good evening, sir,” and 


_ Some moments after she had gone, Walter 
wey sat in thoughtful silence; then rising, he 
rae Aaa the room, still with an air of deep 
ftps Isabel imagined, from his manner of re- 
fait? her announcement of her future intentions, 
wie ¢had relinquished ali idea of opposing @ woman 
“etermined as she seemed. But this was far frem 
ing the ease, 


Walter Hervey was not the man to relinquish any 
plan he had once adopted, and though months had 
elapsed since Maurice Bradly’s application to him for 
approval in his suit to his niece, and his,almost insult- 
ingly worded rejection of the same, he had not been 
idle all this time, but had been quietly maturing the 
plans whose workings were to bend the proud spirit 
of Isabel Heath to his will. Another suitor, a man 
much more to his mind than Maurice Bradly, was 
already in the field. 

This gentleman, by name Romain Dupresnil, was a 
man of matchless tact and perseverance. To these 
qualities were added the subordinate ones of brilliant 
charms of mind and person. Handsome, eloquent and 
subtle, the wonder was that he had not succeeded ere 
this in seducing the heart of Isabel from its allegiance 
to her lover. But he had not. 

Every faculty of Isabel’s mind, every fibre of her 
being, belonged to Maurice, and the many cunning 
slanders of him forged for her ear alone, affected her 
love and confidence in him no more than the fitful 
summer breezes could sway a rock from its firm foun- 
dation. 

In accordance with her uncle’s edict, while his 
dsors were thrown wide to all others, she and Maurice 
never met under his roof. 

Maurice was distinctly forbidden to cross tliat 
threshold, and though they often casually encountered 
ecah other in society, both were too proud to seek 
clandestine interviews, or even to correspond with cach 
other, since they could not do so openly. 

Secure in mutual confidence and affection, they were 
contented to await the not distant day when Isabel 
would be free to consult the dictates of her own heart 
in the disposition of her hand. 

The facilities afforded by such a state of things for 
making an impression upon the mind and heart of 
Isabel, were not ueglected either by her uncle or 
Romain Dupresnil. 

Every expedient for dazzling her fancy, bewildering 
her judgment, and entrapping her affections, was 
resorted to. But she only smiled at any attempt te 
prejudice her against Maurice, and was so unconscious 
of all efforts to rival him, that in that very uncon- 
sciousness lay her chief weakness. 

Romain Dupresnil perceived very soon, that, while, 
the purity and rectitude,of Isabel’s own character, and 
her confidence in that of her lover; rendered her 
proof against any open attack, she was all the more 
approachable by covered ways. He, therefore, set about 
impressing upon her that he wished merely to be her 
friend, 

He artfully conveyed to her the idea that an early 
disappointmeut of the heart had rendered him callous 
to the charnis of all women, save in the capacity of 
friends, and he added that she alone of all women 
filled his exalted conception of what a friend should 
be, thus at once disarming any prejudice she might 
have, enlisting her sympathy, and approaching her 
heart by its only unguarded avenue. 

This was not all. So well had he managed matters, 
so thoroughly had he insinuated himself into her con- 
fidence and esteem, that through her commendation of 
him, and in no other manner, he was enabled to ap- 
proach Maurice Bradly also, and to so far overcome a 
distrust which Maurice had of him as to become his 
friend, and be held in high regard by him. 

His apparently disinterested friendship was all the 
more welcome to these two, because of his envied 
facility. of intercourse with each, his pretended sym- 
pathy,,and the pretence of profound admiration he 
expressed to each for the other. 

The surest appeal he could make to the regard of 
Maurice was through praises of his beautiful Isabel ; 
and Isabel, in her turn,never liked him so well, or 
smiled so entrancingly. on him, as when he talked in 
enthusiastically admiring terms of Maurice. 

Remain Dupresnil was the needy and unprincipled 
adventurer Walter Hervey was fond of representing 
Maurice to be. He wished to marry Isabel because 
she was the heiress of great wealth, and he held an 
old gambling claim against Hervey, which he was 
willing to settle in this way, and which Hervey had 
no other means of meeting. 

He wished to marry Isabel because she was the 
heiress, but he was by no, means insensible to her 
great loveliness, and was as fully determined to possess 
her heart as her wealth. 

But still he.dissimulated, never letting her see how 
the touch of her soft hand thrilled him, nor how the 
glaace of her brilliant, dark eyes fascinated him. 

He knew very well that it would be a death-blow 
to the scheme he was maturing, under Hervey’s 
favouring auspices, to have Isabel suspect that he 
desired to stand to her in any other than the light ofa 
friend. 

Hervey was impatient, and would have hurried 
matters, letting no opportunity slip of slandering 
Maurice to Isabel. 

But Dupresnil would not suffer any ill-judged haste, 
would not consent to appear before Isabel as a suitor, 





except in his own time; and while he encouraged 
Hervey in his slander of Maurice, he insinuated him- 
self still more irresistibly in Isabel’s esteem by his 
defence of him, and his indignantly expressed 
disbelief in those very slanders, many of which he 
himself originated. 

Among the few acquaintances whom Maurice Bradly 
cultivated, and in whose society he seemed to find a 
degree of pleasure, since he was mostly denied that of 
Isabel, was a young unmarried lady of great wealth 
and mental attraction, but very plain and unprepos- 
sessing in personal appearance. 

Her great wealth brought to her many suitors, 
whose advances she had the good sense to estimate at 
their real value and decidedly discourage. 

Between her and Maurice existed a friendship as 
pure and disinterested as that of Dupresnil was false. 
This friendship Hervey, instigated by Dupresnil, in- 
dustriously misrepresented to Isabel, endeavouring by 
all manner of insinuations to rouse her jealousy. But 
in vain. She would not even notice these insinua- 
tions enough to mention them to Maurice, and she 
forgot them as soon as uttered. Dupresnil in her pre- 
sence scouted the idea of Maurice having any selfisls 
object in his attentions to Miss Burchard, and wes 
somenee by an appreciative and thankful smile fron 

sabel. 

One day, returning from a ride with Dupresnil, Isa- 
bel found a letter awaiting her, which, from the super- 
scription, she supposed to be from Maurice. . With a 
blush and a bright smile, and the remark to Dupresnil 
that something important must have happened to in- 
duce Maurice to write, she opened the letter and read 
it in the presence of her companion. 

Before she had read ten lines, her cheek grew ashy 
and her eyes flashed with indignation. 

“ Maurice never wrote that to me,” she exclaimed, 
angrily. ‘The fraud is too transparent. Please to 
read it, Mr. Dupresnil, and tell me your opinion of so 
shameful a forgery.” 

She gave it to him before she had herself finished 
reading it, and he, with a countenance expressive of 
the utmost amazement, and even greater anger than 
her own, read the letter through, 

“If I knew the author of this, Miss Heath, he 
should suffer for the imposition,” he said, as he 
finished the perusal. 

“I thought you would say so. I knew you would 
pronounce it an imposition, as you do—don’t you?” 
she said, eagerly extending her hand. 

“Most certainly it is an imposition; a barefaced 
forgery,” he said, pressing the little hand warmly; 
* but, lest the faintest shadow of a doubt may exist. in 
your mind, my dear friend, I will, if you will permit 
me, seek Maurice at once, and show him this wicked 
fabrication which pretends to come from him.” 

Isabel hesitated a moment, and then, celouring 
deeply, she frankly said: 

“I confess to a slight uneasiness which your kind 
offer will entirely allay. I do not doubt Maurice for 
an instant. Ido not for an instant believe that he 
wrote that letter. But the writing is so precisely like 
his that I confess to you, Mr. Dupresnil, what I would 
confess to no one else, that I should feel greatly re- 
lieved to hear from himself that he did not write it.” 

Dupresnil smiled. 

“You shall have that assurance within the hour, 
Isabel, if I can get it for you. Expect me in an hour, 
bringing only the fragments of the false letter, which 
I am sure Maurice will be too angry to leave whole.” 

“Thank you—oh, thank you. And assure him, 
dear friend, of my kindness; that it isnot that I doubt 
him; in short, you know—Iam sure you must know 
—how I feel, and you will tell him.” 

“T will.” 

In the interval of his absence, Isabel tried in vain to 
quiet herself t# tranquilly await his return. A hundred 
times she repeated to herself, “‘ Maurice never wrote 
that letter; he could not give me up after all—he 
could not!” But she did not entirely convince her- 
self. On the contrary, with the lapse of time, she 
grew more and more uneasy; and when, Dupresnil 
at last came, after having been absent three hours in- 
stead of one, she met him pallid with an apprehension 
she could not disguise. At first she could net articu- 
late for agitation. But when, with an airof kindly, but 
sad solicitude, he silently led her to a seat, and still re- 
maained silent, she clasped her hands, and bent her face 
a moment, white with agony. Then lifting her eyes to 
his, she said, in a terribly calm voice: 

“ He did write it?” 

Dupresnil knelt and pressed her hands to his lips 
respectfully and sorrowfully, but still he did not 
reply. He seemed overwhelmed with regretful sym- 

thy. 

“He did write it?” Isabel repeated, wrenching her 
hands away and rising to her feet.. ‘Mr. Dupresnil, 
speak, tellmeall! Thereis positively nomercy insilence 
at such a time as this. Answer me in words, Your 
looks ought to be enough, but tell me in words that 
Maurice Bradly has proved himself the hypocrite and@ 
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craven that my uncle always called him. Will you— 
dare you?” 

Dupresnil had also risen. He stood now, with his 
handsome head bowed sadly, while he said, in a low 
woice : 

“If I do not speak, dear Isabel, # is because I 
scarcely dare utter to you the shameful truth.” 

“Shameful? Then he did write it? He does not 
deny it ?” ' 

“Tam scarcely able to credit the evidence of my 
own senses; but he said so. He avowed that he did 
write it. I have been all this time remonstrating with 
him, beseeching him for an explanation of such sin- 
gular conduct.” 

“ And pray what reply coul®lhemake? Did he at- 
tempt any explanation ?” Isabel said, with a sarcastic 
smile, but a faint hope in her tone. 

Bupresnil looked away from her a moment. 

“ His explanation was the most heartless part of it,” 
he said; ‘do not ask me to repeat it.” 

“But I doask you. I insist upon hearing it!” 

“TI found him at Miss Burchard’s. While I was 
talking with him, she came it attired for a drive. He 
made a gesture toward her, andsaid: ‘ Behold my ex- 
planation, Dupresnil. Isabel is too much a woman to 
require any other.’” 

“ And he is right,” Isabel said, haughtily. “Thank 
you, my friend, for the trouble you have taken in this 
little matter. At least, I have your friendship still, 
have I not?” 

“Can you doubt it, Isabel?” Dupresnil answered in 
heartfelt tones. Almost he had said more—entreated 
her to be his; but prudence forbade to say that yet. 
He had managed matters exceedingly well so far: 
Maurice had reccived a letter purporting to come from 
Isabel, and announcing to him a transfer of her affec- 
tions from him to Dupresnil. 

This last was a bold stroke, but Dupresnil knew 
what he was about, and the result proved that he was 
correct in his judgment. 

Just in proportion to his poverty, Maurice was proud, 
and ready for resentment and jealousy. He had been 
jealous of Dupresnil before, but Romain had assuaged 
that jealousy. 

Now, having read that letter, he did not for an 
instant doubt that Isabel Lad written it, and having 
torn it into infinitesimal fragments, he tossed it upon 
the flames, and set resolutely about forgetting that 
so false and heartless a woman as he believed her to 
be, liad ever existed. 

Walter Hervey and Romain Dupresnil had no need 
to watch lest Le should attempt to convey a letter of 
remonstrance to Isabel. Nothing was farther from 
his intention. 

He made no attempt to see Isabel, avoided her 
vicinity, and more than ever now he sought the solace 
of Miss Burchard’s calm, soothing presence. 

Isabel, too, was proud—too proud to suffer even 
Dupresnil to see how she suffered. She went much 
into society, and was more the belle than she had ever 
been. 

Few suspected what an aching heart lay behind the 
brilliant mask she resolutely wore upon all occasions 
until even Dupresnil was deceived, and thinking she 
had ceased to care for Maurice, poured into her amazed 
ear the tale of his own passion. 

At first Isabel was too astonished to comprehend 
him; then, as she realized what he meant, dismay and 
perplexity, doubt and fear, assailed her in a sudden 
flood. 


She refused to answer him a word, and sent him 
away for the time, that she might think. 

She remembered suddenly a thousand circumstances 
she haf never thought of before in connection with 
him. 

She remembered the intimacy that of late existed 
openly between her uncle and this man. She remem- 
bered how complaisant and satisfied her uncle had 
seemed since the dissolution of her engagement to 
Maurice, how frequently he left her alone with Du- 
presnil, bow it had been himself who had first intro- 
duced Dupresnil to her acquaintance. 

She recalled several doubtful circumstances con- 
nected with Dupresnil which she had hitherto ignored ; 
and finally, as she recollected Dupresnil’s bearing at 
the time that she had received that strange letter from 
Maurice, her doubts inereased. 

She had surprised herself often at that time, fancy- 
ing a concealed joy under Romain’s sadly sympathe- 
tic countenance. 

She had still in her possession that letter, and she 
had also specimens of Dupresnil’s penmanship. 

She put the two side by side, and then she brought 
some of her uncle’s writing also, andcarefully compared 
the three. As she compared them, light burst upon her, 
and her face began to glow. So dazzling was the 
niere possibility that suddenly looked at her from 
that letter—so like a conviction—that with a swift 
movement she covered her eyes with her hands, like 
one blinded by a lightning flash. 

It was still early in the evening. 





Seating himself at her writing-desk, she wrote a few 
words in eager haste, folded the shect upon which they 
were traced about that letter which had been such a 
blow to her, and enclosing also the specimen of Du- 
presnil’s writing, put all three in an envelepe, sealed it, 
and seeking a messenger she knew she could trust, 
privately despatched him with it. 

At most times she would have shrurk from this 
attempt to conceal any act of hers as though it 
would not bear the light of open day ; but now she 
felt justified. 

She thought the circumstances justified her in her 
ceurse. 

Her messenger returned in an inconceivably short 
space of time, and brought her a letter brief as hers 
had been, but of a nature to call forth in her a most 
singular display of emotion. 

She laughed, she cried over it; she pressed it to her 
lips, her héart; she retired to rest with it clasped 
tightly in her hands, and a hundred times in the 
night, unable to sleep for happiness, she held it up 
between her and the night-light, as though unable 
otherwise to believe that she had actually received it. 

She refused still in the morning to give Dupresnil 
his answer, but promised he should receive it one 
Veeck from that day, which was the day upon which 
she became legally emancipated from the guardiauship 
of heruncle. From her bright and happy look, both 
Nervey and Dupresnil augured favourably to their 
plaus. 

Isabel kept herself closely secluded until the ap- 
pointed day, and tlien made some excuse to remain in 
her room till the morning was well advanced. 

Somewhat to the surprise and annoyance of both her 
uncle and Dupresnil, Maurice Bradly called about ten 
o’clock, and without seeming to have any ostensible 
business, remained, chatting easily and familiarly with 
them, apparently quite unconscious how his presence 
chafed and irritated the two, and quite insensible to 
their coldness. 

Hervey at last signified to him plainly that his pre- 
sence was unwelcome, and desired him in so many 
words to retire. 

Maurice had maintained the part he was acting up 
to this moment with no difficulty. But now he rose 
slowly from his seat and confronted them, his eyes 
blazing with anger. At the same instant the door 
opened noislessly, and Isabel glided to his side, attired 
for travelling. 

She did not ence glance at the confounded pair who 
stood staring at her in speechless amazement, but gave 
her hand gravely to Maurice, who put it to his lips, 
asked “ Are you ready?” and led her away without 
hindrance from any. 

“* Outwitted!” Dupresnil muttered, white vith 
anger. 

“Do you suppose they have gone to be married?” 
asked Hervey. 

“Of course they have, and I don’t envy you the 
account you'll have te give Bradly of your steward- 
ship. My word for it, he wou’t spare you.” 

Never mind how the two rogues settled their 
mutual scores. Maurice and Isabel were married 
tuat morning, and when Hervey came te give an ac- 
count of that stewardship, of which Dupresnil reminded 
him, Maurice Bradly let him go much more easily 
than he deserved, considering the liberties he had 
taken with a property not his own. C. C. 





Mar Coacnes “wien GrorGe THE THIRD Was 
Krvc.”—There were probably from 150 to 200 vehicles, 
all most carefully horsed, and forming a stud hardly 
to be equalled in the world. Of course, on this occa- 
sien each horse was picked, and I have heard it as- 
serted that they were worth at least £100 apiece. 
As the coaches arrived before the ‘palace, they drew 
up, and were arranged in long rews over that wide 
open space. Then came a pause of expectation, and 
the crowd appeared to subside into deep silence. 
Presently two huge barrels of porter were set flowing, 
and whip No. 1, standing up, with a quart tumbler 
filled to the brim, took off his ‘hat, and waved it as he 
said: “We drink to His sacred Majesty's health— 
God bless him!” All his brother Jehus followed his 
lead ; a military band suddenly woke up, and at the 
opening strain every head was uncovered, and a loud, 
long shout of “ God save the King!” burst from the 
lips of loyal thousands. The scene at that moment, 
made up though it was of very ordinary materials. 
was exceedingly grand ; I have seldom been so deeply 
excited ; and this was certainly owing more to the real- 
ness of what was passing, than to its intrinsic import- 
ance. I wasa very little fellow on the 4th of June, 
and was told by my friend to look at the king, 
who, they said, was standing at one of the palace 
windows. So I looked, and noticed a stout elderly 
gentleman, in the Windsor uniform, with a star on his 
breast. He had aretreating forehead, an inexpressive 
eye, a rather rubicund face, and, though he seemed 
pleased, did not impress one with any idea of intellec- 





tual superiority. I thought they ; ; 
“That the king!” I said, « why Kl eked. with me 
nor sceptre.” Nevertheless it most probab] - Le 
the Third, for when the National ‘Aether ' me Georgg 
and the people began to shout, the old gentleman 
off his hat and bowed. It would be difficult to rg 
scene like this in other lands, for either fore _ 
less loyal or more polite, and can never be im hoy 
express their feelings so boisterously, 
its Highways and Byways. Collingridge, London, 
———— 


SCIENCE. 
Sutpuate of lime becomes wholly i i 
iv sea water or soft water at tempenstones eat 
140 deg. and 160 deg. Centigrade. If water containing 
some of this salt in solution is exposed at these te $ 
peratures, the salt is precipitated in the form of onal 
crystals, or of thin pellicles, according to the amount 
of salt in thesolution. The sulphate thus precipitated 
. es after the cooling, but as much more 
slowly as the temperature at which it i ited j 
pao - pe! ich it is deposited ig 
AN interesting lecture as been lately gi 

Philharmonic Hall, Islingten, upon a ee eae 
of rendering buildings, furniture, and clothing, fire- 
proof, er rather flame-proof. ‘he credit of the inven- 
tion is due to Mr. Silvester, of St. John Street Road 
and consists in the application of a certain liquid com. 
position, with the ingredients of which we are not 
made acquainted. Woodwork is rendered uniniam- 
mable by a process of painting, or brushing over with 
the composition, and textile fabrics are immersed or 
otherwise similarly treated. Several experiments 
were tried on samples of unprepared and prepared 
wood, muslin, paper, &c., the results being a rapid 
combustion of the former and a very slight charring 
of the latter under equal conditions of heat. 


FLYING. 


MECHANICAL men are occasionally bantered, by 
those who know very little of science, because they 
have not yet accomplished the navigation of the air, 
The real obstacle to the consummation of this feat is 
simply want of money. The man who has the money 
has not the brains, and the possessor of the brains 
has not the money. That there is talent enough in 
this country to effect the successful navigation of the 
air is, perbaps, quite true; but the power of the purse 
must be added to that of the brain to try the necessary 
experiments, and surmount all temporary failures 
Some who have attentively and intelligently studied 
this science, have come to the conclusion that birds 
are the only modeis to be followed, in order to suc- 
ceed; hinging all their arguments upon one word, 
“gravitation.” That birds fly by counteracting gra- 
vitation with power alone, is quite true, and we have 
vo ether models in the air except on that principle; 
but we are not at all confined to that model, for there 
is no hindrance to the use of gas for power to ascend 
and carry power, in order to propel in 
any direction. 

Although the modus operandi of the wing of bird 
has been treated as a very mysterious affair, yet it is 
after all a very simple matter, and is nothing more 
than the action of inclined planes on the air; the outer 
extremities of the wings acting as powerful propellers, 
and the main bulk of the wings near the body ef the 
bird being, during both the up and down strokes, at 
considerable angle to the line of motion, so as to sus 
tain the weight of the bird by the upward pressure of 
the air on this part of the wing. The wing has there- 
fore a double duty to perform, and, for convenience of 
reference, it may be divided into the inclined plane 
portion and the propelling portion. As the bird has 
nerves and instinct, it can use these properties in com- 
bination or separately, or it can make of the propelling 
portion an inclined plane, and, thus aided, float in the 
air for a long distance with scarcely any exertion 
This feat, however, is performed with ali its instincts 
in active exercise, and, as an earnest yachtsman 10 4 
race will just touch the tiller, and no more, at the 
slightest deviation of the head of his vessel from # 
straight course, so the bird when thus flying can 1 
stantly feel and correct the slightest deviation from its 
proper balance, and this although the centre of gravity 
of the body of the’bird is but a few inches lower than 
the centre of suspension. 

Various attempts and propositions have been made, 
in imitation of this action, towards the accomplish- 
ment of flying, and, altheugh hitherto without success, 
yet the possibility is not so remote as many Im 
gine. The flying ‘top is not a fair instance, for @ 
this case the power docs not ascend with the machine, 
the violent pull to the string furnishing the es 
of which more than half is probably absorbed by the 
blunt edges of the wings: M. Nadar proposes & bat 
of two screws turning in contrary directions ; - 
this would be a step backward rather than forward: 
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‘an absolute waste of power in churning 
ae to ascend, and then having to use fur- 
sa wer to propel; When by using all the power 
aha |, and placing inclined planes at a certain 
‘ tae the line of motion, the uecessary support may 
wry this lesson may be gleaned from the book 
and profited by. 


’ 
ing to carry out the object by these 
“ ienlly a less paler than half a pound to 
Se test must be allowed in the calculations, 
by increasing the angle of incidence, the power 
sd Y ired to be excessive in proportion to the loa#. 
herey likely that most pigeons, at times, exert a 
er which, for man to equal, would require an 
gine a6 light as 20 pounds to the horse-power; but 
3 pigeon ca start from the ground at an angle of 
nae. with ease, it is obvious that a flying machine 
py lave # much less power than that in proportion 


plas boiler of 75 horse-power is said to weigh 
.» wore than 72 hundred weights ; with some modifi- 
ations it may be considerably reduced for special 
poses; and with the inclined planes of our sup- 
‘xed fiying machine carefully adjusted at an angle 
(ay) ove in twenty, the possibility of a rise with 
gmail engine and boiler does not seem very start- 
tr Baloons have long since arrived at maturity, 
sjareas helpless as a diving bell in water, and as 
pumageable as a globular ship would be at sea; 
vite at the mercy of every current. 
Itcannot be too often urged that the moment any 
nding body is released from terra firma it is ap- 
vatly in a dead calm; if the air, is moving in 
s required direction at the rate of forty miles an 
var, all the better, it has but to float with the air, 
ni instead of feeling the wind: beliind,'a feather 
sapped ten feet above the car would fall perpendicu- 
yiy into it. 
When any mechanical novelty is proposed itis usual 
pire a model, and, if that succeeds, something is done 
sslurger scale; but in flying the model is at an im- 
ns disadvantage, for, in order to obtain carrying 
per, We must have speed; in order to get gpeed we 
ast have space; aud in order to control the machine 
sace We must have size. These necessary condi- 
ws therefore almost prevent the possibility of success 
ith models, In illustration of the necessity of speed, 
posetwo serewson Nadat’s principle. Let one havea 
iichof 3ft.and the other of 18in., the diameter and sur- 
sandapplied power to each beingequal. Theformer 
lrequirea given amount of horse-power when going 
lulf the number of revolutions of the latter, but the 
d thrust will be the same in each. Now sub- 
inte the driving of inclined planes (in imitation of 
inclined plane portion of the wing) for that of M. 
iu’s screws, and a remarkable result is obtained. 
Tor clearness, say that A consumes two horse- 
over when driven at 20 miles an hour, and has an 
ithrust due to that speed. Then B can be 
riven With the same power at 40 miles an hour, and 
that speed will have the same upward thrust as. A, 
pitch of A being twice that of B. This is very 
prtant, for kere isa case in which double speed 
obtained ee the slightest increase in the ex- 
citure 0) 


} 
ta 


power. 

tn M. Nadar’s plan the pitch of the screw is a mat- 
dismall moment, an extra power must be applied 
popel, anda very low speed must result. The 
kesiry experiments to prove the practicability of 
plan could be made without much difficulty, a 
i open space and windy weather being most suit- 


itaud a rope being used (kite fashion) for first 
eupts; forif the machine is designed to go 40 miles an 
i, aud the wind is just about that speed, by work- 
bead to wind with the rope fastened to an anchor 
uachine (if successful) would just hold its own, 
times slacking the rope, and at others just draw- 
it taut, and by these means the descent can be 
aly made without violence. 
Although the air is well stocked with bird and 
t life, yet water is much better supplied, and per- 
‘a greater variety ; and although in the air we 
‘t find any examples of living things which 
ttler means of ascent than the counteraction ‘of 
pmiation, yei in the water we’ find many ex- 


mies of an equal specific gravity to water require 
dight exertion to ascend or descend, and can use 
* whole of their energies in propulsion. So a 
mably formed vessel filled with gas would rise in 
‘sufficiently high, and could be propelled through 
Ww. Unfortunately, the few attempts that have 
ade in this direction have been made with 
= sitfona like what is called the egg-shaped 
*, €itiply a cylinder with hemispherical ends, a 
n Which could not possibly succeed. Without 
; tis uo gas-holder can be driven through the 
7 auy power that it can carry. 
mis 2 Of course, an immense difference’ in the 
sravity of water and that of air, amd our 


in this respect between the vessel to be rased and the 
fluid in whieh it is to rise. Hydrogen gas being the 
best known article with which to fill the vessel, twelve 
cubic feet may be calculated to raise one pound. On 
going into calculations as to size it will be seen that 
the rule obtains, that the larger the vessel the less the 
proportion of power required. Doubling the lineal 
measurements gives eight times the capacity with 
only four times the square feet of materials. 

But here speed does not seem to be so easily attain- 
able as on the former plan. It, however, all depends 
on the amount of resistance that sharply-formed 
bodies will meet with when driven through the air, 
a subject on which as yet there is no data to be ob- 
tained. T. M. 


Tron-Foi, TIN-FOIL, AND GoLp-Fort.—The thick- 
ness of tin-foil and gold-leaf, I find, from v. 3 of 
“ Manufactures in. Metal,” in Lardner’s “ Cabinet 
Cyclopadia,” pages 24 and 883, to be,—Tin-foil, the 
1,000th of an inch ; gold-leaf, the 282,000th of an 
inch.. Brother Jonathan perhaps considered that he 
had accomplished enough when he produced iron- 
foil as thin as tin-foil, not anticipating anything like 
the Swansea achievement of 4,800 leaves to the 
inch.—J. W. 


Some Properties or GuiAss.—Glass resists the 
action of all acids except the “fluoric.” It loses 
nothing in weight by useorage. It is more capable 
tlran all other substances of receiving the highest de- 
gree of polish. If melted: seven times over, and 
properly cooled in the furnace, it will receive a polish 
rivaling almost .the diamond in brilliancy. It is 
capable of receiving the richest colours procured from 
gold or other metallic colouring, and will retain its 
original brilliancy of hue for ages. Medals, toe, em- 
bedded in glass, can be made to retain their original 
purity and appearance. Another singular property of 
glass is shown in the fact, that when the furnace, as 
the workmen term it, is settled, the metal is perfectly 
plain and clear ; but if by accident the metal becomes 
too cool to work, and the furnace heat requires to be 
raised, the glass, which had before remained in the 
open pots perfectly calm and plain, immediately be- 
comes agitated or boiling. -.The glass rises in a mass 
of spongy matter and bubbles, and is rendered worth- 
less. A change is, however, effected by throwing a 
tumbler of water upon the metal, when the agitation 
immediately ceases, and the glass assumes its original 
quiet and clearness. 
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WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Ese, 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &c. 





CHAPTER CXLVIL 
How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature. 
Shakespeare. 
Lorp Morerown bit his lips; prudence compelled 
him to repress the angry retort which rose to them. 
“ Her son!” repeated Mrs. Brooks, rushing forward 
and gazing on the speaker. “Oh, tell me truly—are 
you indeed the son of the countess?” 
Digby was too much agitated to reply to the ques- 
tion ; the key turned in his hand, and he was the 
first to enter the chamber of his unhappy and long 
persecuted parent. 
Alice was seated in a listless attitude on a pile of 
cushions in the centre of the apartment, Her hair, no 
longer dark as the wing of night, but changed to a 
silver hue, by sorrow, not time, was loosely twisted 
round her head; a portion of it had escaped from the 
ribbon which enly partially confined it, and fell in 
natural ringlets down her neek; her dress, though 
plain, was scrupulously clean—as, indeed, was every- 
thing about the place. Her son observed ‘with anguish 
that the room did not contain a single book, or even a 
flower. 
The only sign of consciousness which the sufferer 
betrayed was a,scarcely perceptible flush at the sound 
of so many footsteps; and yet they trod as lightly 
as a band of piigrims approaching some. matryr’s 
shrine. 
“You see,” said the earl, pointing to his wife, “‘my 
justification ef the calumnies of which I have been a 
victim.” 
“Pray advance,” added ,Athalic, with a satirical 
smile, ‘and satisfy yourselves. If you detect oneray 
of intelligence, can extract one word from her sealed 
lips, you will accomplish a greater miracle than any 
science has been able to achieve.” 

Digby advanced to the pile of cushions on which his 
mother was seated; the tears, despite his promise to 
Dick, streamed down his manly, suuburnt features, as 
lie gazed upon her: he could not speak—his emotions 
were too powerful for utterance. 

The eyes of the countess relaxed somewhat from 


of dowbt, anxiety, and terror—then became fixed as 
before. 

“Speak to me!” sobbed tine viscount, sinking upon 
ae before her, and taking her unresisting hand 

n his. 

“ Useless!” exclaimed Athalic, in a tone of ill-sup- 
pressed triumph; “he might as well appeal to the 
marble !” 

The guilty woman might have chosen a better simile 
than the unsullied marble, and substituted her own 
callous heart. 

“ Silence, woman !” said Captain Vernon, sternly. 

She was about to reply to him, when her eyes en- 
countered the scowling visage of tlic stranger, whe 
had followed Goliah even to the apartment of the 
countess, and, without knowing why, his glance terri- 
fied her. 

“Speak to me!” repeated Digby, in imploring ac- 

cents; *‘has memory no chord, nature no echo in 
your breast, no-voice to whisper to you that he who 
kneels before you is your son, whose lips tremble as 
they pronounce the hallowed name of mother.” 
A cry joyous as that of asoul redeemed from bon- 
dage, and just winged for heaven, burst from the lips 
of the hitherto impassible countess, as the word 
“mother” fell upon herear. Sptinging from her re- 
cumbent position, she cast herself into the arms of her 
son, murmuring, as her tears mingled with his : 

“ My boy—my boy !” 

Astonishment seized all present. 

“Is this,” said the duke, in a tone of the deepest 
indignation, to his brother-in-law, “ the justification 
you boasted of—the hopeless idiot you brought us to 
behold?” 

The Earl was speechless—he could only cast an 
inquiring glance at Athalie, whose consternation, if 
possible, exceedéd his own. 

“‘She knows me! ” exclaimed the viscount, pressing 
her to his breast; “the light of reason burns brighly 
within its glorious temple! Don’t tremble, mother!” he 
added, kissing away her tears; “the arms that now 
clasp you are those of your son, whom you so loved 
and suffered for; they are strong, mother—strong to 
protect you—guaré you from every evil! This unex- 
pected mercy is too much for me! God give me 
strength to bear the transport of this hour! ” 

“ This is indeeda miracle!” sobbed Goliah, who had 
sunk at the feet of his former mistress. 

“A miracle which I can explain!” replied Alice ; 
“the person whom my relentless enemy engaged to 
attend me overheard her plotting with Doctor Briard to 
administer to me a drug, the effect of which was to 
deprive me of reason: induced by pity, she confessed 
the horrible design tome! Iwasa mother, gentle- 
men!” continued the speaker, turning to those around 
her, “and a mother's love isstrong. I was a Christian, 
and a Christian’s faith supported me. Mrs. Brooks 
pretended to administer the fearful compound, and I 
for years assumed the mask of hopeless idiotcy! Oh! 
did you know what schemes have been tried to test my 
sanity; how oft, with aching heartand throbbing brain, 
I have endured the scoffs—the taunts—the blows /” she 
added, with a shudder, “ of that degraded wretch, you 
would wonder that memory or consciousness remain! 
But God sustained me !” 

Every eye was tixed with loathing and contempt on 
Athalie, whose pale lips quivered with impotence, 
malice, and disappoiated hate. 

“ Monster !”” exclaimed Digby; “ blows—blows—to 
this suffering angel! Father, Dick, take her from 
my presence, lest I forget her sex—forget that she is 
human—and crush the fangless reptile beneath my 
feet !” 

At the word father thecountess shuddered, and fixed 
her eyes with an inquiring glance upon her son. 

He who has been to me a second parent!” whis- 
pered the young man; “to whose care I was confided 
when aboy. I know no other father. That wretch 
still here!” he added glancing at the governess. 
“And who dares remove me?” demanded the 
female fiend, in a tone of great confidence. ‘‘ My lord,” 
she added, you are still master here. If this boaster 
indeed 8 the rights he claims, let him by open 
course of law establish them!” 

“Law!” repeated Goliah, with a chuckle; ‘the 
very thing! Nothing like law! Did-you ever hear,” 
he added, in a mocking tone, “of one very peculiar 
law we have in England—the law of extradition?” 
Had a thunderbolt fallen at her feet, the guilty 
creature could not have evinced more terror and 
surprise. 

“ Extradition |” she faltered. 

oldsmith; “and a very 


“Yes,” continued the 
Briard, you will find 


beautiful law, my dear Ma 
it!” 

On hearing her wedded name pronounced, the 
Frenchwoman sank half fainting to the ground—but 
the avenger was pitiless; she could not have fallen 
into better hands. 

“Madame Briard—and extradition! What mean 








Pare much more limited in effecting a difference 


their gaze, and assumed for an iustant an expression 


you, sir?” demanded the earl. 
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“Simply, my lord,” replied the friend of Alice, “ that 
the lady who had so long been honoured by your lord- 
ship's protection—I think that is the word—was the 
wife of the old poisoner, Dr. Briard!” 

“ And that the government of France have demanded 
her extradition! ” added the stranger, whose presence 
was accounted for at last. ‘Here is the warrant for 
her arrest!” 

“Upon what charge ? ” faltered Athalie. 

“Murder!,” replied the officer, at the same time 
touching her upon the shoulder; ‘‘ you are my prisoner, 
and must accompany me to London, where no doubt 
the authorities will band you over to my friend Mon- 
sieur Achille here, who it authorised by the French 
Minister of Police to take charge of you.” 

“Never!” exclaimed the governess, with desperate 
energy; “I can at Jeast avoid that fate!” 

Thrusting her hand into her bosom, the wretched 
creature drew from it the facon containing the remains 
of the poison which her husband had prepared for a 
very different purpose ; but before she could raise it to 
her lips, the rapid movement of the Bow Street officer 
frustrated her design—it lay shattered in fragmeuts 
upon the floor. 

“Very unhandsome!” he observed, without appear~ 

ing in the slightest degree discomposed By tke at- 
tempt. 
“My lord, will you see me thus insulted? Help!” 
“His lordship,” continued the man, dexterously 
slipping a pair of handcuffs on her wrists, which he 
had seized, *‘ has nothing to do with the affair: murder 
is not a bailable offence! Besides, 1 have my Lord 
Chief Justice’s warrant!” 

The Earl of Moretown, unable to endure the 
exposure, the ridicule, as well as the infamy of such a 
connection, left the room without casting a look on 
his former idol, and in less than an hour took his de- 
parture from the abbey. 

“ Let us leave this place, dearest mother!” said the 
viscount, addressing his recovered parent; “such a 
scene befits not your presence.” 

“ May heaven forgive you !” exclaimed the countess, 
as she passed her crushed and humbled oppressor in 
her way from the apartment where for so many years 
she had been a prisoner. ‘I will pray for you!” 

Athalie fixed her eyes upon her for an instant, and 
then withdrew them with an expression of despair. 

“JT am a mother!” she said, at last ; “and my child 
is dying! Pity for her—I ask nothing for myself!” 

The prayer was addressed to one to whom the 
voice of supplication had never been addressed in 
vain. The first order that the Countess of Moretown 
gave, on her restoration to liberty, was that every 
care should be taken of the child of her bitterest 
enemy. 

From the moment of her being placed in the chaise 
and taken from the abbey, the guilty creature, who 
had for so many years pursued a career of prosperous 
crime, fell into a state of apparent apathy; nothing 
her fellow-travellers could say drew from her a reply ; 
even the astute Bow Street officer was deceived. 

She was meditating the means of eluding him. 

Here, perhaps, it may be as well to explain to our 
readers the mystery of the casket. When the fire 
broke out in the library of Moretown Abbey, Mrs. 
Brooks was the first to perceive it: at considerable 
risk she secured the doctor’s cabinet, and buried it in 
the deserted greenhouse. 

The remains of the silver candelabrum upon the 
table, melted by the intense heat, led the doctor and 
the governess both to imagine that the proofs of their 
mutual crimes had been destroyed. 

When informed of the discovery which had taken 
place, and the establishment of her innocence of the 
charge which had long been suspended over her, the 
joy and gratitude of the persecuted creature knew no 
bounds. 

With the countess, she might have exclaimed : 

“In heaven has been my trust, and it has not de- 
ceived me!” 

Could the Earl of Moretown have witnessed the 
cool indifferance, bordering upon contempt, with 
which his guests witnessed his departure from his 
ancestral home, and discussed his conduct to his long 
persecuted wife, his haughty spirit must have endured 
another and yet severer pang. As it was, the expo- 
sure almost deprived him of reason. Never had 
punishment been more suited to the offence. It had 
reached him where he had sinned—in his pride, sel- 
fishness, ambition, and vanity—crushed him at the 
very moment when the object of his intrigues appeared 
within his reach. 

From so many humiliating reflections as the past 
resented he fled—fled from all but memory; that, 
ke his shadow, still pursued him. Cain, when 

doomed by eternal justice to wander forth an outcast 
upon the earth, scareely endured a severer punish- 
ment. The first murderer, in his misery, had a solace 
denjed to the guilty husband. The beings be loved— 
his wife and children—accompanied him. The earl 
was, in the bitterest sense of the word, alone in the 


world—his only companions contempt and the bitter 
stings of a reproaching conscience. 

The brother he had so infamously treated, till mad- 
ness ended in death—the wife whose wealth he had 
squandered—the son whom he hatei—were before 
bim, even in his waking hours. If he closed his eyes, 
as the carriage bore him rapidly towards London, 
their pale faces appeared with terrible distinctness, 
mocking his shame and misery ; if men gazed on him 
as he passed, he imagined that the tale of his infamy 
was known, and that their eyes flashed scorn upon 
him—so true is it that physical courage alone cannot 
sustain the heart when it has no moral support to fall 
back upon. 

What now remained of all his aspiring dreams? 
Instead of the honours he had intrigued for—exile, 
poverty, and obscurity. 

By the time he reached Newcastle, his resolution 
was taken. 

Whilst changing horses at the Queen’s Head, he sat 
down and wrote a letter to his son. It was as brief as 
his position was desperate. 

“There,” he muttered, as he sealed the first and only 
communication which ever passed between them ; “ it 
is done—and yet I live! Let them boast of the forti- 
tude of the Red Indian at the stake, after that—of tho 
martyr as he smiles upon his bed-of torture? That,” 
he added, pointing to the letter, “is my bed of tor- 
ture !” 

Without further reflection he despatched a spccial 
messenger with the letter, and throwing himself once 
more into his carriage, resumed his journey towards 
London. 

Scarcely had he reached the first stage from the 
town, when he encountered the aged goldsmith on bis 
way to the abbey. As the vehicles passed, the eyes 
of the inmates met. 

Something of his former pride sustained the earl. 
He returned the inquiring glance of the worthy man 
with a look of defiance. 

“ He, too, has been spared to witness my humilia- 
tion—the plebeian trader. How he will chuckle over 
the’ blistering lines in which I am reduced to ask 
bread—actually bread—of her son! Would I could 
recall it,” he added with a groan. Better to die than 
to afford them such a triumph !” 

More than once the idea of suicide had tempted 
him; but, like most egotists, he clung to life. It was 
neither religion no honour which induced him to 
tarn his hand aside—but fear. The judgment did not 
appal him—it was the grave!” 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


A Square Lorp BrovcHam.—A new square is to 
be built at Cannes, and it is te be called Square 
Brougham. 

A COUNTRY paper, announcing a new work on 
“The Moneys of All Nations,” by a printer’s error. 
gives the title as “ The Monkeys of All Nations.” Not 
a bad title, and the book might make a fair catalogue 
of the animal for each land. 

“ Sam,” said one little urchin to another—“ Sam, 
does your schoolmaster: ever give you any rewards 
of merit?” “I ’spose he does,” was the rejoinder; 
“he gives me a thrashing regularly every day, and 
says 1 merit two.” 

Tue Toorn or Tme.—“ When Nineveh has de- 
parted, and Palmyra isin ruins ; when Imperial Rome 
has fallen, and the Pyramids themselves are sinking 
into decay, it is no wonder,” sighed a French hu- 
mourist, “that my old black coat should be getting 
seedy at the elbows.” 


TWO OLD CAMPAIGNERS. 

First 0. C.—“ Why, Bob, do you like quadrilles and 
all that sort of thing, eh? ” 

Second O. C.—“ Well, no; it’s not the quadrille I care 
for, but I don’t like to eat a man’s supper without 
doing something for it.” 

Tue DirreRENcE.—“ My dear sjr,” said Drumsticks 
to a young gentleman, who had just been made the 
father of a bouncing baby, ‘my dear sir, can you tell 
me in what your present position varies from that of 
the same individual, one year ago?” “Can't say that 
I can, Drumsticks.” ‘I will tell you. One year ago, 
you were & sighing lover; now you are a loving 
sire! 


Diamonp Cut Diamonv.—A knight of the cleaver, 
recently, at the mop at. Thornbury, suspecting 
three or four people whom he found together to be 
piekpockets, arranged with a brother butcher to lay a 
trap to catch the rogues. The two detectives went to 
the house where the suspected parties were staying, 
and soon got up a conversation relating to the sale of 
a cow, the one offering twenty-five sovereigns, the 
other requiring twenty-six ; the first with “ bounce” 








SS 
showing out his notes, and offering abthemane 
which offer was of course refused. 4 dance we a 
suggested by the knowing butcher, and acge oe 
the company. He pulled off the coat in which he hed 
been seen to deposit his bag of money, and set to da . 
ing. All at once he fell, and before he could on 
again some of the company had left, and with them 
went coat and purse, neither of which have since oon 
found. The most amusing part of the story remai > 
to be told. The notes were flash, and the jin Io of 
money was produced from a few brass buttons, Which 
were prepared for the purpose of catching the gus. 
pected pickpockets. The disappointment of thy 
thieves when they counted their booty may be 
imagined ; so, too, — the chagrin of the butcher at 
losing his coat, and thus being bitten when he had 
hoped to bite. 

A LITTLE OBSCURE. 

Official.—“ What profession ?” 
5 | Seren (with extraordinary locks.)}— Artist in 

en 

Official.—“ A little more explicit, please, 
ath tek or brushmaker oP aoe, Dome 

A counTRY paper once said: “E. B. Doolittle is in 
the habit of stealing pigs and robbing hen-roosts, 
If he does not desist,‘ we shall publish his name.” 
This is equal to the niinister at a meeting who said: 
“If the lady with the blue hat, red hair, and cross 
eyes, doesn’t stop talking, she will be pointed out to 
the congregation.” 

QUESTION AND ANSWER, 


Wife.— Ah! Charles, what's all that bowing about 
—an old sweetheart of your’s, no doubt 2” 

Husband.—" Excuse me, my dear ; you are doing me 
injustice—I never had a sweetheart.” 

A wervovus old man, whose life was made miserable 
by the clattering of two rival blacksmiths, prevailed 
upon each of them to remove, by the offer of a liberal 
pecuniary compensation. When the money was paid 
down, he kindly inquired what neighbourhood they 
intended’ to remove to? ‘Why, sir,” replied Jack, 
with a grin on his phiz, “Tom Smith moves to my 
shop, aud I move to his!” 


SHorTEN THE StePs.—An old sea captain, who 
was in the habit of spending his time while in port 
among a set of hard-drinking fellows, returned to 
his hotel in West-sireet, one evening, in a partially 
intoxicated condition. In going up to his room he 
walked out of one of the windows in the second 
story, and landed upon the pavement. Fortunately 
he was not hurt by his descent, and upon going back 
into the house met the landlord. ‘* Look here Mr.—,” 
says he, “if you don’t shorten the steps in your stai 
I won’t stop with you any more!” 

ADVERTISING is said to be an art, and some very 
curious specimens are occasionally inserted in the news- 
papers. The following, which appeared the other 
day, is one of the most remarkable we have seen fo 
some time :—!4.A young single gentleman, of indepen 
dent; means, keeping his brougham, four-in-har 
waggonette-break, saddle horse and ms, will be 
most happy to place them at the disposal of a family 
of good position in London or suburbs in exchang 
for partial board and the advantages of cheerful and 
musical home society. The latter being the object is 
view, no one need apply who cannot offer the advan 
tages of a really happy und cheerful home.” 


PLEASANT PRACTICE, 


Monsieur L——, the famous scene-painter, had 
fancy that he could care all diseases, and according); 
prescribed liberally for his friends and others williv: 
to come under his hands. A person of great faitl 
applied to him forthe cure of a very bad cold, an 

onsieur L——’s advice was: ¢ 

“Do you sed, sare, can you like to drink bran 

” 


“ Brandy,” replied the patient, nothing loth to fi 


80 palatable a medicine hinted, as he imagine 
‘certainly, 1 have no objection to it whatever. 

“ Vell, den,” said. L—, “ bran-tea is the ve 
thing for you. Take tree, four—yes, four—cups 0 
it as hot.as you can soup—good, big teacups, J" 
after breakfast.” 

“ What, sir!” cried the patient, rather amaz 
“ without water ? ” 

“ Vidout water!” said L——, ‘vat do you mean: 
No more vater than is in the bran-tea when made 
Take, it av you got it., Take four large, very lar 
coops between breakfast and dinner; and ven yo 
find a chance for better or vorse come to me. hi 

The faith of the patient was great, and so was ; 
swallow. For five days he stuck to what he thoug' 
was the prescription of the painter—Wwas, of — 
drunk, all day—and at the conclusion of his — p 
in this way, he came to L—, full of gratitu 
his advice. ' 


ie a) 
“Tam quite cured, Monsieur L——,” said hey 
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imagined brandy was 


ip obliged.” 
a, said L——, “I was sure it would ‘eure 


you feel quite cool all the time you was taking 


on said the patient; ‘“‘notexactly cool. Iwas 
rhot. Zounds! no man can drink a quart of 

‘ts in forenoon and keep cool.” 
sgpirits!” said L——, rather astonished. “ Vy, 
jg is 20 spirits in tea made of bran, sare.” 

WJes made of bran!” said his fried. “ It was hot 
inndy 1 drank.” 

Ap explanation, of course, followed—the gentle- 
un, however, Was cured. 

4 Parts Joxe.—Paris is just now laughing over 
tig misadventure of the Duchess of D——, who, it 
ens, always distributes at the new year a great 
umber of orders for bread among the poor of the 
Tubourg St.Germain. The duchess had placed a 
Je of these orders on her desk, and, beside it, a pile of 
risiting-cards and envelopes, the latter being duly 
ected o the “ dear five hundred friends” on her visit- 

ing list, and desired her maid to put a card into each 
javelope, and then carry the whole list to the post ; 
ip maid, who was fresh from the country, and, not 
‘gp to” Paris ways, put a bread-order into each en- 
elope, and duly despatched these misplaced alms to 
iheduchess’s friends. The amazement of the grand folk 
‘ithe noble Faubourg on receiving these orders may 
imagined; but the pile of cards that had remained 
n her desk having put the duchess on the track ef 
fie mistake made by her soubrette, the cards were at 
sce despatch, with a request for the return of the 
bread tickets. 

SgAsS0NABLE CONUNDRUM.—Why ought you never 
plead anything to a strict Roman Catholic? Because 
vist is Lent to him, he keeps.— Punch. 

NURSERY RHYMES FOR LEEDS BABIES. 
rd Nambypamberley first was a scorner 

({six-pound “francheese,” and was put in @ corner, 
But he's eaten his words, and it gives us great joy, 

Tut Lord Nambypamberley’s now a good boy. 
: Punch. 
RUDE Bor! 

Charley: “I say, Robert !” 

Pobert: “ Yes, sir!” 

(harley: “I suppose you think you’re a footman, 
‘use papa’s given you a coat; but you're only a page 
iter all, and ought to have little buttons all the way 
town!” — Punch. 

MSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS ABOUT “JULIUS C2SAR.” 

Jilicun Cxsérem.—Yes. 8. V. P. were the 
kiers inscribed on the ancient Roman banners. It 
ws proud boast, and nobody knew what it meant, 

Billy 8.—W ly did the populace want to tear the poet 
inShakspeare’s Julius Cesar ?—Why, because he was 
iniserable Cinna. 

Antony Rowley.— What was the Rubicon ?—It was 
tgenerous red wine, a favourite with the Romans. 
(eur used to be a regular bottle-stopper; so, as there 
Wee perpetual requests to him to ‘‘ pass the rubicon,” 
lisdoing it of his own accord, was marked as a red 
Wier day in the Roman Calendar. The dinner-table 
ty was afterwards shortened into “ Pass the Ruby ;” 
uiin this abbreviated form, it has been handed down 
Hour own time. 

Tun ti iddity rum Ti-berius.—Cwsar was certainly 
vat Cockney’s call an ero in Roman History, but it 
ive uot therefore follow that his wife was au era in 
Ioman History. 

Hard Cashius—The name of Cesar’s wife? She 
®s Pompey’s sister, and, qverybody knows it well, 
"6 celebrated in history as Madame de Pompey- 
dor—Punch, 

APrerry Dance.—There is a smouldering revo- 
miu going on in Hungary. The Hungarians won't 
Ma in the German waltzes, because the Austrians 
Yat patronise the national cordas dance. So long 
they don’t take any-further steps, this hop-position 
rilnot be mischievous. —Fun. 

RATHER SATIRICAL. 

Carles (who has had the full pleasure of hearing 

lite Toddlekins praised for his good looks, and 
§ 4n aversion for such twaddle, expresses him- 

#!): “But they say that pretty babies grow up to 

bevery plain looking.” 

Gunginw (laughing): “Then what a pretty child 
Muust have been, Charles! "—Fun. 

tars Akin To Love.—The King of Italy, while 
Msent at a féte at the Pitti Palace, observed that the 

ly portraits had been. removed, and immediately 
ttted them to ‘be replaced. These are the only 
ti al Opponents he has ever ordered to be hung, 

‘this act of justice should gain for ‘him the love to 

the Pitti ought to be akin:— Fun. 

(iitters on CaNaRps?—A Liverpool paper, sur- 
Md at the early intelligence of American affairs 





which reaches some of those on Change, hints at the 
empleyment of.carrier pigeons. We shouldbe in- 
clined to believe the only pigeons in the case to be 
those who allow themselves to be plucked on the 
strength of the so-called early. information. The 
events are invented, not discovered. In short, it is 
not infermation ; it is intelligence, but not of the sort 
to be transmitted by telegraph or in cipher.—Fun. 


THE WORKMAN’S TRAIN. 


A shilling a week, and to and fro 

Daily from home to work we go; 

Daily from work to .home again, 

Twopence a day costs “The Workman’s Train.” 


What does that twopence provide, beside 
A cosy seat and a speedy ride? 

A healthy home in the fine fresh air, 
Both lives and limbs we save by the fare. 


What do we get for that shilling a week ? 

Roses to grow on our children’s clieek ; 

The chance of a lodging with comfort in, 

From twopennorth of rail, not twopennorth of gin, 


What will that twopence a day repay ? 

Why, hundreds per eent. in every way ; 

Adding millions a year to the nation’s wealth, 

In the best of all forms—in its workmen’s health. 
Fun. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Warterrroor CEeMENT.—Take new sweet cheese, 
and work it in hot water until the buttter or greasy 
portion is all removed. This changes the cheese into 
a tenacious slimy mass. When thoroughly washed, 
remove the cheese to a hot stove, and knead a quantity 
of air-slacked lime in so that the mass wil! be suffi- 
ciently strong for use. It must be applied forthwith 
as it sets rapidly. The articles to be joined must be 
heated quite hot, as high as 200deg., or scalding 
water; then united and bound so they will remain in 
contact until set; in about three days the articles may 
be used. It is said that this cement is capital for 
aquaria ; also for wood, glass and stone, or earthen- 
ware. Mr. Schofield states that he has tried it on a 
steam-boiler, and that he made a “soft patch,” so 
called by boiler-makers, with great success. 








FACTORY SONG. 


The spindles whirl, the bobbins fill, 
A little maid tends the thread, 

Singing asong of somebody, 
And somebody’s name is Fred. 

She sings aloud, for none can hear, 
So noisily goes the mill, 

Telling her secret to many an ear, 
And keeping her secret still. 

The din to her has the goodly sound 
Of acarpenter’s hammer and saw, 

And voice of raisers of cottage walls— 
“‘ Heavo! heavo! hurrah!” 

Building a home for a married pair— 
And somebody’s name is Fred, 

And somebody’s wife is a factory girl, 
Spinning the slender thread. 


Oh, never she doubts but somebody thiuks 
Of her as she thinks of him; 

Knowing what day their cup of bliss 
Will be full to its very brim. 

So to and fro jn the aisle she goes, 
Lighthearted and light of tread, 

Thinking how willingly ever she'll work 
For the man whose name is Fred. 


She doffs the bobbins, they fill again, 
And so on all the day: 

Then at sound of the bell the little maid 
Trips down the stairs and away. 

But whether by day, or whether by night, 
At work, or asleep in bed, 

Her spirit is singing of somebody, 


And somebody’s name is Fred. L. 8. G. 








GEME&. 


Great works are executed, not by force, but by 
perseverance. 

A CHARACTER, like a kettle, once mended, always 
wants mending. 

Wuar matters if one has not gold in his purse, if 
he has it in his heact ? 

Many a philosopher who thought he had an exact 
knowledge of the whole human race, has been miser- 
ably cheated in a wife. 

Wispom is the olive that springeth from the heart, 





bloometh on the tongue, and beareth fruit ia the 
actions. 

GorETHE says: “What aman wished in his youth 
comes in heaps to his age. Shall we not. learn, then, 
to wish only the highest ? ” 

THE majority shrewdly employ their time in ob- 
taining favours, while the minority employ theirs in 
deserving them. 


STATISTICS. 


Sream Enorves AnD Macuinery.—The exports of 
steam-engiues and machinery from the Vnited King- 
dom were on alarger scale than ever last year, although 
the foreign demand for this branch of eur manufac- 
tures. has been greatly increased during the last 
decade. Thus the total value of the steam-engines 
and machinery exported in 1864 was 4,854,190/., as 
compared with 4,368,012/. in 1863, 4,092,673/. in 1862, 
4,213,670/. in 1861, 3,837,8212. in 1860, 8,731,301/. in 
1859, 3,599,352/. in 1858, 3,883,669/. in 1857, 2,716,4537. 
in 1856, and 2,248,166/. in 1855. Comparing 1864 
with 1855, we have thus an increase of 2,611,0241, 
or considerably more than 100 per cent. The large 
advance in the value of the machinery and steam en- 
gines exported last year as compared with 1864 may, 
however, be attributable to some extent to the in- 
creased cost of the iron and steel used in their con- 
struction. The value of the steam engines exported 
in 1855 was 833,3702.; in 1856, 819,0677.; in 1857, 
1,069,2497.; in 1858, 1,097,2781.; in 1859, 973,3402; 
in 1860, 1,238,333/.; in 1861, 1,258,164/.; in 1862, 
1,624,876/.; in 1863, 1,595,036/.; in 1864; 1,626,3422. 
The value of the other machinery exported in 1855 
was 1,359,7967.; in 1856, 1,897,386/.; in 1857, 
2,814,4207.; in 1858, 2,502,0742.; in 1859, 2,757,9611.; 
in 1860, 2,599,4882; in 1861, 2,955,406; in 1862, 
2,467,7977.; in 1863, 2,772,976/.; and in 1864, 
3,227 8487. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prince Humbert, the heir-apparent to the throne 
of Italy, who has just come of age, is about to have 
about £20,000 a year until he is married, when the 
amount will be doubled. 


A very fine specimen of the badger tribe has been 
captured by the gamekeeper on Lord Digby’s estate at 
Mintern, The animal was of a pure white colour, a 
very rare species, and weighed over 27Ib. 

THE Queen is expected to visit Edinburgh this year 
to inaugurate the Museum of Science and Art, the 
laying the foundation stone of which Institution was 
the last public act of the Prince Consort’s life. 

AT agrand ball at the Palace in Mexico, the Empress 
appeared in a dress of white silk embroidered with gold. 
She wore a necklace of diamonds of great value, and a 
single sprig of green leaves in her hair. 

CAMARIDGE Hovusg, Piccapit.iy.—It is asserted 
that Cambridge House, the residence of Lord Pal- 
mereton, will be taken down to give a site for the 
talked-of Roman Catholic Cathedral in honour of the 
late Cardinal Wiseman. The story is that the leaso 
is about to expire and that the ground landlord, a 
Roman Catholic, has pledged himself te devote the 
site to religious purposes. 

Prize Money In New Zearanp.—The Marquis of 
Hartington, in reply to inquiry of Mr. Kekewich, said 
it was the fact that some of the troops in New Zealand 
had applied for a share of the prize money arising from 
the preceeds of the land captured by the troops ; but 
he was not aware that in any case, under any circun- 
stances, had land captured by military operations been 
treated as prize money, and therefore it had been in- 
timated that the application in question could not be 
complied with. . 

Tue Emperor intends to purchase the Duke de 
Morny’s pictures for the French nation. . The late 
duke wasa great admirer of the works of the best 
living artists, and his commissions to purchase were 
always many and wide-spread. We know of a great 
number that’ have quietly gone their’ way to the 
duke’s gallery without even the knowledge of the 
artists whither they were bound, so that the French 
nation will acquire a large collection of English 
paintings. 

BriBinG PARLIAMENTS.—Bribing Parliaments was 
first practised in England iu 1554; and in the reign 
of Edward III. Lord Chief Justice Thorpe was 
hanged for bribery. Bribery at elections was pro- 
hibited by William III., 1696. Notwithstanding the 
prohibition of bribery at elections, it still, to some ex- 
tent, prevails. It is proposed tliat at the next general 
election, and future elections, all public-houses shall 
be shut during the hours in which the voting is going 
on in the principal towns. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. G. W.—The “Drunkard’s Family” is declined with 
thanks, 

W. Joxss.—The poem entitled “The Woodland Home” is 
respectfully declined. 

A Novicx.—The lines entitled “A Parting” we must de- 
cline ; they are very far indeed below our standard. 

Amy Hart.—In the replies to “H. B,”.in No. 95, and to 
“Z. ¥. Z.” in our last number, you will find the answer to 
your question anticipated. 

G. 8. E. T.—University College was opened in 1828; Mr. 
Henry (now Lord) Brougham, the poet Campbell, and Dr. 
Birkbeck, being the most prominent inaugurators. 

Emity.—The most satisfactory course will be to address a 
letter of inquiry to the master of the school at Aldershott, 
which will doubtless elicit all necessary information. 4 

A. C. R.—We gave in our last number several very excel- 
lent receipts for pomades, &c.; and as a depilatory in your 
case there is nothing better than the razor, a pair of tweezers, 
and patience. 

T. G. S.—It is now ascertained that swallows, in winter 
do migrate in ordinary cases; though their hibernation by 
submersion has been believed in by many. naturalists, Lin- 
neus amongst the number. 

J. L. P.—Yes, it is in Germany that, after honourable ad- 
dresses have been paid and accepted, the lovers are called 
bride and bridegroom, even though the marriage should not 
take place till years afterwards. 

Attox Towrrs.—You have not stated whether the case is 
that of an indoor or outdoor apprentice; but whichever it 
may be, the master wonld be unwarraated in exacting such 
an excessive number of hours’ work. 

Herre G., who is seventeen years of age, and very pretty, 
with light hair, gray eyes, fair complexion, good tempered, 
of loving disposition, and 5 ft. 6 in. in height, willbe happy to 
correspond with a gentleman, with a view to matrimony. 

Cantos, who is a widower, thirty-six years of age, of dark 
complexion, with a comfortable home, would like tu corre- 
spond, with a view to matrimony, with a lady of about 
thirty, of fair complexion, and possessed of good looks and 
good temper. 

E. G. R.—You inquire too curiously. We are not disposed 
to make invidious comparisons between the circulation of 
Tae Lonpon Reaper and the circulation of any one or all of 
our contemporaries. Weare entirely satistied with our own. 
(The handwriting will become good with practice.) 

Bacnetor, who is forty-four years of age, 5 ft 9 in. in 
height, good-looking, with a small annuity, desires to corre- 
spond, with a view to matrimony, with a lady about his own 
age, and having moderate means; a gentle and kind 
position in the lady being the desideratum. 

Gro. S.—Candidates for the situation of extra clerks in 
the Customs must be between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty-five years; their examination is limited to exercises 
designed to test handwriting and orthography, and arithme- 
tic (including vulgar and decimal fractions). 

P. E—The story that Romulus and Remus, the founders 
of Rome, wers suckled by a wolf, isno doubt a fable; al- 
though it is gravely stated as fact by Livy and other later 
historians. The truth would seem to be thatthe name of 
the woman who took them to her breast was Lupa, which 
was taken to mean a wolf. 

Hero, who is highly respectable,twenty-six years of age, 5 
ft. 6 in. in height, of fair complexion, with blue eyes, and of 
cheerful disposition, wishes, with a view to matrimony, to 
make the acquaintance of a young lady, well educated, hav- 
ing a knowledge of French or German, and of an amiable 
and loving disposition. Carte required. 

E. D.—Certainly you may compete for the appointment; 
but no candidate for the office will pass the Civil Service 
Examiners who cannot read well, as regards pronunciation, 
stops, and tone; who cannot write and tabulate neatly, 
eligibly, and quickly ; and who cannot work sums with neat, 
legible figures, quickly, acurately, and by good methods. 


Trro.—In taking wine with a friend it is not now custo- 
mary to make use of any complimentary phrase, though a 
slight bow or inclination of the head may be made. The 
name “Milan” is pronounced Mill-an; “Ides” is pro- 
nounced as @ monosyllable; “Manes” as a dissyllable,— 
Ma-nés. 

Lavra C. would be happy to correspond with a young 
tradesman about twenty-six years of age, dark,and 5 ft. 9 in. 
in height, with a view to a matrimonial engagement. Is 
twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, of an amiable 
of disposition, has dark hair, with blue eyes, is considered 
pretty, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Ciara and Laura, cousins, both of whom are sixteen 
years of age, desire to correspond matrimonially with two 
gentlemen, who must not be more than twenty years of age, 
and are highly respectable. “ Laura” is rather tall, hasa dark 
complexion, brown hair, and gray eyes. “ Clara” is also 
tall, slight in figure, has a very fair complexion, light hair, 
and hazel eyes. Both are tolerably accomplished, and be- 
long to good families; but have no fortune. 

J. B. is heartily tired of a single life, and longs for a com- 
panion. Is twenty-eight years of age, tall, fair, and con- 
sidered of gentlemanly and pleasing manners, holds a situa- 
tion under Government, worth at present £100 a year, which 
will shortly be increased, has received a liberal education, 
end gained considerable knowledge of the world both at 


home and abroad, and would be happy to correspond with 
@ lady, with a view to matrimony; does not care at all for 
the lady's ee portionless, provided she is good tempered, 
fair, tall, ladylike, not above twenty-two, and possesses a 
fair amount of education. 

A. Z.—Candidates for the office of assistant-inspector of 
schools (for which by the way your age would seem to be 
rather young) must obtain the preliminary approval of the 
Lord President of the Council on remeron 
undergo an examination by the Civil Service rs, 
which is extremely rigorous, 

LeonarD Haverinc, who is twenty-one years of age, 
about 5 ft. 8 in. in height, of dark complexion, with black 
whiskers and moustache, curly hair, generally considered 
rather fine-looking, and has an income of £500 a year, with 
the expectation of £4,000 at the death of an aged relative, 
would like to correspond, with a view to matrimony, with a 
young ladylike person moving in superior society. 

Ext desires an introduction to a young gentleman (who 
must be possessed of good moral qualities), with a view toa 
matrimonial alliance. Is twenty-five years of age, of medium 
height, has dark blue eyes, fair complexion, and is con- 
sidered good-looking, is very r tably ted, has re- 
ceived a fair education, is fond of home, and would make a 
very loving wife. 

Coxstance Lomax.—We regret that we cannot supply you 
with the desired statistics as to the state of private educa- 
tion in the West India Islands; nor can we state what sum 
would be required to open an establishment in any one of 
them for the education of ladies. You may, however, very 
possibly obtain some useful information on the latter point 
by inquiry at one of the educational agencies in London. 





DAY DREAMS. 


The winds blow in from sun-lit seas, 

Fragrant with spices they have kissed : 
Beneath a sapphire-tinted sky, 
The flowery vales of Italy, 

And all the woods stand in a soft green mist 


Across the blue, the sailing clouds 

Float by like sea-birds lazily, 
Spreading their white wings to the breeze 
That sings of sunny lands and seas, 

While all the happy day goes swiftly by. 


It is a day to rest from toil, 
To lie upon the sward and dream, 

To bid life’s beating pulses stay, 

Through all the hours of one bright day, 
Beside the murmur cf the falling stream. 


A day to cease from weariness, 
To let the busy world go by, 
And lily-like awhile to rest, 
Beside the clear stream's silver breast, 
Lapped in the splendour of the azure sly. 
J. Ayprews, B.A. 


A. M. W. M.—Nothing is more fallacious than measuring 
fluids by ‘“‘drops;” since the drops from the lip of a phial 
vary, chiefly according to the different force of the attraction 
of cohesion in different fluids. Thus sixty drops of water 
fill the same measure as one hundred drops of laudanum. 
Use the graduated glass measure; it is the only certainty. 
Etten K.—To remove white stains left by water on black 
crape, spread the crape on a table, placing something upon 
it to keep it firm, and lay underneath the stain a piece of 
old black silk. Then, with a camel's-hair brash, dipped in 
common ink, go over the stain, and afterwards wipe off the 
ink with a bit of old soft silk. When dry, the white stain 
will have disappeared. 4 

Lity and Rosa, the former twenty-one years of age, the 
latter eighteen, desire to make the acquaintance of two 
gentlemen who may feel proclivities towards matrimony. 
“Lily” has black hair and dark eyes, fair complexion, is 
considered pretty, is very domesticated, and musical 
“Rosa” has light hair, light blue eyes, very fresh com- 
plexion, is extremely pretty, and 5 ft.4in. in height Both 
prefer dark gentlemen, and cartes required. 

E. T.—You are in error on both points: “Coffee, such as 
we daily use,” is not a berry, but the seed of a berry, which 
lies naked in the pulp. In the best wild Arabian coffee only 
one seed is usually perfected, which is known by its round 
form; while the West Indian plantation coffee has two in 
each berry, both flattened on one side. It would, therefore, 
be just as incorrect to call the seed of an orange a berry as 
it is to so designate coffee. 

8. T. B.—It is equally correct to say, “She is the phoenix 
of her sex,” as it is to say, “He isa pheonix among men,” 
the expression being used metaphorically. ‘he origin of it 
may be told in a few words. The pheonix was a fabled 
bird supposed to abide one hundred years in the deserts of 
Arabia, and at the expiration of that period to appearin the 
temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, fall upon the blazing altar, 
and during its cremation pour forth a melodious. song 
through the orifices of its feathers, which thus formed a 
thousand musical pipes. 


CommunicaTioys RECEIVED:— 

Lavxa will be happy to hearfuarther from “‘ Lonely James.” 

L. B,, would like to hear further from and exchange cartes 
with “ Theodore.” 

Rose and Litiran in answer to “A. G.” and “G. G.,” 
would feel obliged by receiving their cartes de visite, &. 

A. RB. is very anxious to commence «a matrimonial corre- 
—* aud exchange cartes with either “Tillie” or 
“ ly.” 

A. B. OC. wishes to correspond and exchange cartes with 
“Rose,” with a view to matrimony. Is 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
very respectabie, and has good expectations. 

Y. M. will be happy to correspond matrimonially with 
“J.O.” Is thirty-nine years of age, 5 ft. in height, and of 
dark complexion. Cartes to be exchanged as a preliminary. 

Graces, who is forty years of age, has no objection to 
emerge from the staie of single bl iness, and the 
matrimonial fetters with “ J. O. the Widower.” 

Dora desires to correspond, with a view to matrimony, 
with “Frank EL” Is twenty-two years of age, tall, with dark 
hair and eyes, is very domesticated, of a cheerful dispo- 
sition, and belongs to a good family. 

Mavp would be most happy to carrespond with “ Harry 
Curzon” matrimonially. Is a lady oy birth and education ; 








@ blonde, eighteeu years of: age, has flaxen hair, blue eyes, 





as unis oveliees = LJ. amiable and aff ais. 
a pianist and singer, is considered y 
and will have £3,000 on her marriage, Cry pretty, 
pW. M, with a vie Peribearn 
> ith a view to matrimon: 
as xy C+ &c., with “Amelia” Will be happy to 
q ry to correspond with « ” op « " 
matrimonially. Is tall, fair, Seambaee — My ~ 
hea an income of over £100 o year. 888, and 
nD, who seventeen years of 
height, with dark brown curly hair, rosy complatis motion 
tion, and very » Would be * 
matrimonially with * Ppa happy to correspond 
CE wo! ke to correspond, with 
mony, with “J. B.D." Is Corie iene of age, of mid 
height, with fair complexion, blue eyes, brown carl le 
very ladylike. An exchange of cartes desired, v hat, 

Frorence, who is eighteen years of age, would like toc 
— with “J. D. G.” Is very pretty, with fair complexion 
and blue eyes, and would make a very good wife. Cari: 
ey ee : 

ORATIO, who is o! complexion, mediu: 
considered ve — 7 in appearance, = rym 
ny exchanze ‘. 

Tnwis ©. will be hay innoo with “Lillian.” | 84% Be 

1s C. y to correspond with “ " 
a view to matrimony. twenty-six years of er an 
in height, very -looking, holds an appointment undg 
Government, and has very good expectations x 

Lrzz1e, who is twenty years of age, fair complexion, of the 
medium height, domesticated, and good-looking, would bo 
happy to correspond with “J. V. D.” with a view to matri. 
mony. 

Heartskase will not object to correspond mat i 
with “ Frederick the Great.” Is dighieen poate y mu 
very ladylike, has fair complexion, brown hair, and dark 
gray eyes, is pretty, musical, and domesticated. 

NELLIz, who is seventeen years of age, of fair complexion, 
perfectly domesticated, and has received a plain education, 
will be pleased to correspond with “Leonatus,” with a view 
vieeen haw withinte a 

LUSH sE Cr) correspond matrimonial] 
“H. 0. G." Is nineteen years of age, of medium he’ An 
black hair, brilliant black eyes, fair complexion, is good 
looking, musical, and very domesticated. 

May Brossom wishes to correspond and exchange cartes 
visite with “ Leonatus,” witha view to matrimony. Has dark 
blue eyes, dark hair and dark complexion, is seventeen years 
of age, ores domesticated, and rather musical. 

A. M., oO is nineteen years of age, has dark brom 

hair, and blue eyes, and possesses an income of £500 a year, 
wishes to correspond with “ T. V. D.,” with a view to maui 
mony. 
M. E. G. would be very happy to correspond matrimoni- 
ally with “Frederick the Great.” Is eighteen years of age, 
pretty, about 5 ft 6 in. in height,and has a small yearly 
income. 

Harry, a gentleman in receipt of an income of £7008 
year, and moving in the higher circles of society, is very 
desirous of forming an acquaintance with ‘* Mayvine,” with 
a view to matrimony, and will have no objection toexchangs 
cartes. 

Sarrron Rose would bo very happy to cdrrespond matri- 
monially with “C. J.” Is eighteen years of age, fair com- 
plexion, of medium height, good-looking, respectably con- 
nected, well educated, and thoroughly domesticated. Cartes 
de visite exchanged. 

Awnnte is very favourably disposed towards “ Lancashire 
Lad,” and, though regretting that she does not reside s0 
near to Lancashire as is desired, will be happy to‘correspond 
and exchange cartes, with a view to matrimony, possassing 
every qualitication specified. 

Fiorence and Lucy intimate for the further information 
and satisfaction of “ A. G. H.” and “J. K. H.” that they are 
cousins, and of highly respectable families; and request the 
cartes de visite of “ A. G. H.” and “J. K. H,” as a preliminary 
to any further communication on their part. 

Lia will have much pleasure in corresponding with 
“ Amator,” with a view to matrimony. Is tall and genteel, 
has dark hazel eyes, and dark brown hair, pale complexion, 
and a very lively disposition, but is nevertheless thoroughly 
domesticated and very fond of home, 

Oscar will be happy to commence a matrimonial corre. 
spondence with “Louie,” (No. 96.) Is twenty-four years of 
age, about 5 ft. 7 in. in height, light complexion, very good- 
looking, of gentlemanly manners and appearance, and holds 
a highly respectable situation in a well-known public cem- 


ny. 
Poy TRAVIS offers himself ‘as a candidate for the favour of 
either “Laura” or “ Beatrice,”, with whom he would be gid 
to exc! cartes. Is twenty-one years of age, dark com- 
plexion, with superb moustache and whiskers, of indepen- 
dent means, and possesses every requisite for making & 
home happy. tthe 
Joyce, who is a Master of Arts, and belongs to one 0 
professions, is respectably connected, has had edventage® 
of travel which few enjoy, and is fond of the fine arts, wit 
very fair means in possession and in prospect, will be saish 
happy to hear again from “ Mayvine,” with a matrim 


view. 

G. D. and ©. W., who are cousins, will be happy to “0 
& matrimonial correspondence with “H. E.” and S. 
“G. D.” is twenty-three years of age, and handsome, o 
black hair, with slight moustache, and is 5 ft 9 in. in od ‘ . 
“0. W.” is twenty-three years of age, good-looking, & bt 
complexion, with light curly hair, and 5 ft. 9 in. in heig: 
Both are in receipt of good yearly incomes. 
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